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PREFACE 

Although in the process of revision this book has 
been practically rewritten, all the fundamental principles 
which have characterized its predecessors and made them 
so successful have been retained. The authors' experience 
as text-book makers and teachers, the verdict of a mul- 
titude of teachers who have used the former book, the 
attitude of the universities and colleges of highest rank, 
the reports of the various Latin conferences, as well as 
the recent flattering imitations of the earlier books, afford 
a very convincing indorsement of the purpose and method 
of this present work. At the same time new features 
suggested by experience and developed by the applica- 
tion of sound pedagogical principles have been added. 
Those familiar with the last edition will here miss no 
desirable feature of the former book and will find many 
new ones. 

Plan. — That the Latin Composition in the secondary 
school should be based on the text read is a principle 
now so generally accepted that its soundness and prac- 
tical wisdom may safely be assumed. To take immediate 
advantage of the pupil's live interest in the lesson just 
translated, to utilize the attention and concentration 
already attained, — these solid and tangible gains far 
outweigh the very largely theoretical acquisitions which 
are supposed to flow from mere grammatical and rhetori- 
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cal sequences. These latter have received due considera 
tion in this book, but the authors have never sacrificed 
for them the all-important stimulus of the concrete ex- 
amples in the lesson of the day. The coordination thus 
achieved causes the composition and translation to sup- 
plement each other, and both improve and thrive in such 
wholesome and helpful companionship. 

How TO USE THE BooK. — The best results will follow 
the use of this book if the orcd portions are really taken 
orally. They should never be written. The ear has been 
enlisted altogether too little as an ally in the acquisition 
of Latin. Fifteen minutes of rapid oral work will give 
the pupils more command of Latin vocabulary and con- 
struction than an hour spent in writing. 

The recitation should proceed rapidly and the teacher's 
aim should be to keep the whole class during the exercise 
essentially in a Latin consciousness. Kot one minute for 
each but fifteen minutes for all. It will often be of great 
advantage to go over the sentences in concert at the end 
of the lesson, so that all may obtain the maximum of 
actual practice. If well done, this should take from two 
to four minutes only. In general the oral work should 
proceed pari passu with the translation, taking each day 
the exercise based on the advance of the preceding day. 

The idioms and phrases at the head of each lesson 
should be learned and kept in mind by rapid reviews, 
which the new arrangement makes very easy for the 
teacher. 

The words in heavy type readily suggest many 
forms of vocabulary exercises which, with very little 
additional effort, will insure a good working vocabulary 
of the most important words in Cassar and Cicero. As a 
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good vocabulary lies very near the foundation of all 
attainment in language, this part of the work should 
never be slighted ; and in this connection the synonyms 
called for should be thoroughly mastered. 

Chabacteb of the Sentences. — In each lesson a 
certain grammatical point will be found strongly empha- 
sized by dia; or more sentences in which it is exemplified. 
Very frequently also the points of the lessons imme- 
diately preceding have been introduced and in this way 
the book demands and insures a constant review. 

The Written Exercises. — The pages designed for 
written composition have been entirely rewritten. These 
should be used at intervals in connection with reviews, 
shoidd be carefully written with due attention to em- 
phasis and rhythm, and the long vowds shotdd always be 
marked. For greater convenience the chapter numbers 
have been inserted so that the pupil may know the limits 
of the passage on which his lesson is based. In some 
cases familiarity with certain very common words has 
been assumed. In this part of the work an effort has 
been made to preserve the historical substance and pro- 
portion of the various books and orations so that the 
pupil will actually write in Latin a r4sumS of the work 
he has read. 

In Part I the exercises are so graded that the class 
may begin with either the first or second book of GsBsar. 
In Part II the Manilian Law has been added. 

Part III. Grammatical Review. — This is designed 
to furnish a thorough, systematic, final drill upon the 
rules of syntax, and is a prose composition of itself. The 
sentences used are the authors' translations of Latin sen- 
tences taken, with few exceptions, frbm various classical 
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sources, chiefly Caesar and Cicero. These exercises will 
serve to crystallize the pupil's knowledge of syntax after 
his extensive practice in writing from Latin models. 
This Third Part may well be used while classes are read- 
ing Vergil and Ovid. 

College Examination Papers. — These are speci- 
mens of the recent entrance examination papers of sev- 
eral of the leading colleges and universities. They are 
to be used at the discretion of the teacher for sight work, 
or simply as tests of the pupil's attainment, and there- 
fore are unaccompanied by notes or vocabulary. 

Table op Synonyms. — This has been added in the 
belief that such study as is here provided will be of great 
value to the student in strengthening his vocabulary by 
calling his attention to the distinctive meanings of many 
synonymous words, and thereby leading him to a better 
appreciation of whatever Latin he may read. This table 
deals only with words that are used in the exercises and 
is adapted as far as possible to the needs of preparatory 
students. 

To Professor E. M. Pease, editor-in-chief of Hie JStttr 
dental Series, we are indebted for wise counsel and valu- 
able aid. J. W. H. Walden, Ph.D., of Harvard has done 
some useful work in the preparation of Part III. To the 
thousands of teachers who have used the former editions 
and to the scores of teachers who have been consulted 
and have made valuable suggestions in the revision, the 

thanks of the authors are due. 

M. G. D. 

S. L. B. 
August, 1905. 
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BASED UPON CICERO: CATILINE I-IV, 

ARCHIAS, AND 
THE MANILIAN LAW 



INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

1. Thorough preparation of the text of Cicero ought to be 
sufficient preparation for these exercises. The text furnishes the 
vocabulary and the models of syntax, order and arrangement, 
idioms, etc. 

2. The grammatical references are to the grammars of Allen and 
Greenough (A.), Bennett (B.), Gildersleeve (G.), and Harkness 
(H.). References in parentheses are to the old edition. A comma 
is to be understood as meaning "and"; ft. = **and following"; 
cf. = compare. The student is advised for his own convenience 
to underscore the references to his own particular grammar. 

3. The numbers in parenthesis are references to the Grammati- 
cal Index, p. 266. Words inclosed in brackets [ ] are to be omitted 
in translation. A superior s (e.^. last*) refers to the Table of 
Synonyms, p. 258. 

4. Preceding the sentences in most of the chapters are common 
phrases and idioms^ which are to be learned and frequently re- 
peated. 

6. To aid in the acquisition of a vocabulary, certain words in 
each chapter of the exercises for oral translation are printed in 
heavy-faced type. These words call for the most common Latin 
words, and it is expected that they will be thoroughly learned. 
The text of the passage under consideration will show what Latin 
equivalents are wanted. 

6. The student may expect to find at least six instances in each 
chapter of the tpecial topic of that chapter. 
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FOR ORAL TRANSLATION 

CATILINE I 

Questions; Direct and Indirect 

A. 830-332, 573, 674 (210, 334) ; B. 162, 300, 1, a, & ; G. 462-466, 467 ; 

H. 378, 649. ii 

Chap. 1. Last" night ; night before last ; the world ; desirous 
of revolution. 

1. By whom was this oration delivered ? 2. How long 
had Catiline abused the patience of the senate ? 3. Did 
his unbridled audacity baffle them ? 4. What was Cati- 
line doing last night ? 5. We know" what he was doing. 
6. I know where you were. 7. Who of us (82) does not 
know what (of) plan' you are going to adopt ? 8. Was 
the senate doing its duty by the state? 9. Catiline 
ought" to be marked for slaughter. 10. No one can tell' 
how long he has been plotting our ruin. 11. Do you not 
know why Scipio, a private citizen, killed' Gracchus? 
12. You, Catiline, ought to be killed by the consul's 
hand. 

Genitive with Judicial Verbs 

A. 362 (220) ; B. 208; G. 378; H. 466 

Chap. 2. Daily* (two expressions) ; too cruelly. 
1. Let the consul see (171) that the republic receive no 
harm. 2. The consul s,ees what harm the republic has 
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received. 3. The senate decreed that (iit) Gracchus should 
be slain*. 4. But he condemiiB himself (ae ipse) for his 
inactivity. 6. Now for twenty days (the twentieth day) 
we have suffered' (pres,) Catiline to live'. 6. Should he 
not have been killed' at once? 7. Cicero, the consul, 
desires' not to seem hasty. 8. He condemns Catiline for 
his audacity. 9. I acquit (dbsolvo) you of that charge* 
(crimen). 10. Daily their leader is contriving the ruin' 
of the state. 11. I do not have to fear* that I arrested 
(148) Catiline too late. 12. Do you condemn yourself 
for your shiftlessness ? 13. Who is there to defend (155) 
you? 14. The consuls accused (arguo) Gracchus of 
rebellion. 16. The father accuses (accuso) his children 
of idleness. 

Indirect Discourse. Tenses of the Infinitive 

A.679ff. (336 ff.); B.313ff.; G. 508. 2, 648 ff. ; H.621fif. 
A. 584 (288) ; B. 270 ; G. 530, 531; H. 617-620 

Chap. 3. 1. Is there anything* (num quid ) that a pri« 
yate house can (156) keep within its walla'? 2. You 
ought' to forget that (iste) infamous purpose (90) [of yours]. 
3. I Bay that Manlius will be in arms' on the 26th of 
October (166). 4. Do you remember that Catiline was in 
arms on the 2d of October ? 5. Is it -to be wondered at 
that I was deceived ? 6. He says that the slaughter of 
the nobility will be set for the 30th of October. 7. Do 
you not remember that many leading men of the state 
fled from Rome ? 8. Can you not be satisfied with the * 
slaughter of us (our slaughter) who remain ? 9. Do you 
fear" that I shall not fortify (148) Praeneste ? 10. He 
denied that a night attack was made upon Praeneste on 
the 3d of November. 
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Partitiye Genitiye 
A. 346 (216) ; B. 201; G. 367-^2; H. 440. 6, 441-444 

Chap. 4. To keep a sharp lookout ; where in the world ? at 
LsBca^s (house) ; into LsBca^s house. 

1. There are certain men here in the senate who were 
there that night. 2. Who of you were with Catiline ? 

3. Do you deny that you mapped out the parts of Italy ? 

4. The most venerable of the knights say that you did 
not dare to deny it. 5. Are there not certain men who 
are plotting the death of all of us ? * 6. There was a 
little delay because Cicero was alive. 7. I know not 
(nescio) where in the world I am (162). 8. Cicero did 
not know where in the world he was. 9. A part of 
your companions promised to fortify (118) their houses. 
10. There ought to be a little anadety about the safety of 
the consuL 

lam dndum, etc., with the Present 

A. 466 (276. a); B. 259. 4; G. 230; H. 533 

Chap. 5. Such being the case ; as many as possible ; in the 
case of one man ; as long as ; as often as. 

1. Too long have you been in the city. 2. Since 
(cuniy 50) the gates are open, begone. 3. Take (lead) 
out with you as many as possible [oQ your friends. 
4. XVee the city from fear. 5. Too long has the safety 
of the state been jeoparded. 6. Jupiter Stator himself 
has long been between you and me (me and you). 7. As 
long as Cicero could defend himself by personal (private) 
, watchfidness, he did not employ* a public guard'. 8. He 
' defended himself without exciting any public commotion 
(dbl aba.). 9. I have not yet dared to put Catiline to 
death. 10. But I have bidden' him to depart from the 
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city. 11. I have long been urging him to go. 12. You 
have long been hesitating to go into exUe. 

Belatiye Clauses of Characteristic 
A. 535 (320) ; B. 283; G. 631, 1, 2; H. 691, 1, 4, 5 

Chap. 6. 1. There was nobody in the city who did 
not fear* Catiline. 2. Who was there that did not hate 
him ? 3. We all know' that the ruin' (plur.) of your 
fortunes is hanging over you. 4. There is nothing that 
pleases you any longer. 5. On the first of January you 
stood in the Comitium, weapon' in hand (with a weapon). 
6. You had long been standing in the forum. Njjj7. The 
fortune of the Roman people stands in the way of (obsto) 
your frantic attempt (madness). 8. There is nobody 
who does not know that your monstrous oxime (use noun 
w. gen.) was not punished'. 9. 'No one of us is ignorant 
that your dagger has been wrested from your (70) hands. 
10. What evil deed can be done which you have not 
attempted ? ^ 

Ck)iiditional Sentences: Third Fonn 
A. 617 (308) ; B. 304; G. 697; H. 579 

Chap. 7. To be inconsistent with ; a little while ago ; as soon as. 

1. I ought' to be moved by hatred, not by pity. 2. If 
you had come into the senate, no one would have saluted 
you. 3. This has never (numquam) happened' to the 
consul. 4. You (64) ought to abandon' your home. 
5. If my fellow citizens were afraid of me, I should 
avoid the sight of them. 6. If my country hated me, I 
should fear' her power*.;: 7. If you had departed, you 
would have delivered her from fear (cf. hunc • . . eripe). 
8. Kg plan is formed that is inconsistent with your 
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villany. 9. If this fear were groundless, we should 
cease to fear. 10. If you had not gone away, your 
slaves would have been afraid of you. J^ 

Conditional Sentences: Second Form 

A. 016. 2, h, c (307. 2, &, c) ; B. 303; G. 596; H. 576, 577 

Chap. 8. I will let you know (make that you know) ; violent 
hands. 

1. If you should give yourself into custody, you would 
avoid Buspioion. 2. To avoid (for the sake' of avoiding) 
suspicion, Catiline is willing to dwell' at Cicero's. ^3. But 
Cicero will not keep him at his house (120). 4. If you 
were to live' with me, would you escape suspicion? 

5. If you should ask Metellus, he would refuse you. 

6. If I should ask you to keep me at your house, you 
would refuse me. 7. If the senate had decreed (65) that 
he should go into exile, he would have complied. 8. If 
he were to judge' himself worthy of custody (8), he ought' 
not to be long out of jaiL^ 9. I have long had hard work 
to keep' (hardly keep) the hands of the knights away 
from you. 10. They would be willing to escort you to 
the gates, if you would go away. 

Optative Subjonctive 

.A. 441 (267) ; B. 279; G. 260, 261; H. 558 

Chap. 9. It is worth the cost (86), worth while ; on the other 
hand. 

1. O that the immortal gods would crush you I 2. 
that the gods had given you that intention! 3. Would 
that Catiline had yielded to the exigencies of the state I 
4. I wish you would go into exile I ^5. It would be 
worth the cost if you should go. 6. Catiline is not 
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the man (ia) to feaz' the laws. 7. If you wish (63) to 
make war upon your country, you will separate yourself 
from good citizens. 8. If you should go into exile, you 
would kindle [a flame of] oditim against me. 9. When 
he sets out (part,) for slaughter, he worahips his silver 
eagle. 10. May that eagle prove his ruin (use adj.), 
11. Would that Manlius had not waited for that band 
of scoundrels! ^ 

Ablatiye of Cause 
A. 404 (245) ; B. 219; 0. 408; H. 475 

Chap. 10. Not only . . . but also ; neither . . . nor. 

1. You are on fire (ardeo) with unbridled passion. 
2, Would that you, Catiline, were a good citizen ! 3. You 
exult with great joy when plotting against the good. 
>l 4. You have had an opportunity to plot against (cf. 
habes ubi ostentea) the properly of peaceful men. 5. In 
a short time you will be eachausted with cold [and] hanger 
[and] want. 6. So much has been accomplished. 7. You 
wUl rejoice in our sorrow. 8. I will drive you from the 
consulship because of your mad ambition. 9. On this 
account* may fortune preserve thee ! 

Ablative of Ck>mparison 
A. 406 (247) ; B. 217 ; G. 398; H. 471 

Chap. 11. To return a favor. 

1. Is anything* (num quid) dearer to you than life? 
2. My oomitry is far (much) dearer to me than life. 
^ 3. 'She asks' me whether I have not fo\md* Catiline more 
pernicious than an enemy*. 4. Can there be a more 
reasonable complaint than this? 5. Are you prevented 
by the custom* of our ancestors ? 6. Those who revolt 
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from the state are no longer (iion iam) citizens. 7. Znao- 
tivlty is very much more to be feared than sevexlty. 8. If 
Italy is laid waste by war, I shall be consumed in a oon- 
flagraUon of hatred. 9. This is a much more famous 
city than that. 

Relatiye Clauses of Resalt 
A. 537. 2 (319. 2) ; B. 281. 2; O. 631; H. 691 

Cliap. 12. To have the same feeling ; forever ; to punish* (two 
es^essions), 

1. If I thought they held the same views, I should not 
reply. 2. The best thing to do (177) is to make a brief 
reply to these Bolemn words.^S. !No one is so' Ignorant as 
not to know' that Catiline is a parricide (34). 4. There are 
some so cruel that they will not grant me an hour to live*. 
5. The coDBpiraoy cannot be put down forever by the 
death of Catiline alone (abl. dbs.). 6. I am not so stuiiid 
as to conceal what I see. 7. No one was so bad as not 
to wish to see the conspiracy put down. 8. No one is so 
inexperienced that he does not know by whose authority 
this was done (152). 9. There is no curse of the republic 
so great that it cannot be checked.* 

Hortatory and Jussive Subjonctivo 
A. 439, 440 (266) ; B. 274, 276; G. 263; H. 659. 1, 2 

Chap. 13. Alive or dead ; to punish* ; by some means or other. 

1. The conscript fathers had long been involved in the 
dangers of this conspiracy. 2. If Catiline is left* (abl. 
aba.), do not be concerned in his plots. 3. Let this (so) 
great danger be removed. 4. If a sick man drinks cold 
water, he is relieved at flisif . V5. But drinking (inf.) cold 
water is not the best thing to do. 6. Let not a sick man 
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drink cold water. 7. Let us separate the good from the 
bad. 8. Let [those] who have tmited (themselves) with 
Catiline depart to the impious war. 9. May Jove keep 
(172) this man away from his temples. ^10. Cease to plot 
against Cicero in his own house. 



CATILINE II 

Causal Clauses with qnod, etc. 
A. 540 (321); B. 286; G. 539-542; H. 588 

Chap. 1. To snatch a thing {cUiquid) from any one's (alicul, 
70) hands. 

1. At last, fellow citizens, Catiline has been expelled 
because he was contriving our ruin. 2. Since he has been 
driven from the forum, let us all rejoice. 3. That dagger 
has been wrested from his hands. 4. The consul wrested 
the dagger out of Catiline's hand. 5. He was broken 
down with sorrow because I was alive. 6. He was pros- 
trated with grief because the blade of his dagger was not 
stained with blood (bloody). 7. Let the city rejoice 
because he has left it safe". 8. H!e is waiUng because he 
has been overcome'* 

Uses of Impersonal Verbs 

A. 208 (146) ; B. 138; G. 208; H. 302 ff. 

Chap. 2. To be indignant ; to be punished ; debt ; the public 
welfare ; with too small a retinae ; in boyhood. 

1. We ought" to have arrested Catiline rather than let 

him escape. 2. So deadly a foe ouglit long ago to have 

been put to death. 3. If I had thought" that the public 

welfare required his death'^ I should have removed him. 
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4. But I saw' that not all of you approved such a course 
(kaec res). 5. Would that you had believed what I 
reported (168)! 6. You ought to believe. 7. You 
may take (cf. licet inteUegdtis, 183) Minutius with you 
8. Catiline -is permitted' to take out all his forces. 9. I 
was vexed that he did not take them all with him. 10. I 
am ashamed (pitdet) of the wickedness (88) in which the 
associates of Catiline exult. 

Conditional Sentences : First Form 
A. 615, 616 (306, 307) ; B. 302; G. 595; H. 674, 576 

Chap. 3. 1. If he has an army in the Gallic territory, 
the old men will desert (it). 2. Metellus ought" to have 
held that levy. 3. Remember (99) that I know' to whom 
the Picenian territory has been assigned. 4. If Catiline 
has not fled, I will show him the edict of the praetor. 

5. You are greatly mistaken if you think that army is to 
be feared'. 6. If they desert the army, they are not to 
be feared. 7. They are mistaken if they think' that 
Apulia will be (fore ut) assigned to them. 8. If I see 
any soldiers coming into the forum, I will remain here. 

Accusative in Exclamations 
A. 397. d (240. d) ; B. 183 ; O. 343. 1 ; H. 421 

Chap. 4. So great ... as ; to live on intimate terma with. 

1. lost men I Who now can assist you ? 2. for- 
tmiate men, if they overtake him ! 3. If they are assas- 
sins, they are like Catiline (77). 4. Poor' Catiline pines 
with longing for (of) these profligates. 5. wretched 
Catiline, if they do not overtake him ! 6. O fortunate 
republic, if it gets rid of this parricide I 7. There is no 
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scoundrel in Borne (120) with whom he does not live 
(156) on intimate terms. 8. incredible oxime! In 
what comer of the city can you not be found? 9. O 
Italy I Shall I ever see thee relieved of this assassin ? 

Ablative of Means or Instrument 
A. 409 (248. c. 1) ; B. 218; O. 401; H. 476 

Chap. 5. Nothing but. 

1. These drunkards are weakened by debauchery. 
2. You see them wreathed with garlands. 3. And yet 
this same man is uaing np the means of virtuous living (of 
virtue). 4. Those men assert that he is brave because 
(cum) he can endure' hunger and tliirst. 6. Let us train 
(171) ourselves by the practice of virtue. 6. Fortunate 
should we be, if his companions had followed him. 
7. The republic is being wasted by intestine war. 8. There 
is no king for us to fear (155). 9. We need not fear men 
stupid with wine. 10. These men are supplied (suppe- 
dito) with food and even with garlands, although credit 
failed them long ago. 

Temporal Glaoses with oum 
A. 54^-548 (325) ; B. 288, 289; 6. 580, 585; H. 600, 601 

Chap. 6. There are some who say; yesterday; nay more; 
on his own account. 

1. When the senate was summoned', Catiline came. 
2. But there were some who said that Catiline was 
ordered' to go into exile. 3. Was he so excessively 
modest that he could not bear the voice of the consul ? 

4. When I asked' him what he did yesterday, he hesitated. 

5. That famous silver eagle was not sent to Eome (30), 
was it? 6. When the senators beheld Catiline, they 
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would not (nolo) salute him. 7. When he set out from 
the city, he went to the camp of Manlius. 8. When I 
was in the temple of Jupiter, the senators asked me 
whether or not Catiline was a public enemy. 9. When 
you knew that he had declared war, you had to cast 
him out. 

The GerandiTe GoiiBtraction (Qenitiye) 
A. 604, b (298, c) ; B. 338, 1, 339, 1; G. 428; H. 626 

Chap. 7. 1. When Catiline gave up the design of making 
war, what did he do ? 2. It is said that I (I am said to, 
132) have sent into exile an Innocent [man]. 3. It is worth 
while to submit to odium for the sake' of casting out a 
rascal. 4. There are some who think' him unfortunate 
rather than bad. 5. I have not abandoned my design of 
preserving the state. 6. Catiline has gone to Manlius 
for the purpose of leading that army. 7. I fear that he 
will be hoveling around in arms' near the city in the 
hope of killing the consuls. 8. What reason is there 
for turning his course* to exile, if he is innocent ? 9. Is 
it not worth while (86) to be thought diligent (ace) ? 

Ablative of Maimer 
A 412 (248) ; B. 220; O. 399; H. 473. 3 

Chap. 8. 1. The love of holding estates can in no way 
be taken from men. 2. You are enemies. 3. Do you 
not admilf that you are enemies ? 4. I know not in 
what way I can oondliate these men. 5. I have said 
nothing about those who are not willing to listen to me. 
6. They are heavily in debt. 7. In no other manner 
can these things be done. 8. I think' that the rich are 
very little to be feared*. 9. We can with kindness dis- 
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suade these men from their purposes. 10. They admit 
with the greatest impudence (cf. impudentissima) that 
they are supplied with everything they wish. 11. I will 
strive with the greatest zeal (noun from stem of studeo) 
to make them better oitizeiui. 

Dative with Compounds 
A. 370 (228) ; B. 187, iii; G. 347; H. 429 

Chap. 9. First . . . secondly . . . finally. 

1. I give them this warning. 2. This direction must 
be given (this must be directed) to those of the second 
clasa. 3. Finally, may the immortal goda render (172) 
aid* to this fair city. 4. Let us provide (171) for the 
public welfare ourselves. 5. Catiline has aucceeded Man- 
lius. 6. The colonists as a whole' are ezceUent men. 
7. There are some who covet these things with the 
utmoat frenzy. 8. Let the auffering of these times be 
fixed indelibly upon your mlnda. 9. If we should give 
up the republic to these men, not even the rustics would 
tolerate it. 

Ablative of Specification 

A. 418 (253); B. 226; G. 397; H. 480 ' 

Chap. 10. Through bad management; as soon as possible; 
be assured. 

1. The fifth class is in its very nature peculiarly Cati- 
line's. 2. If these men should fall, I do not think the 
state would feel [it]. 3. These men surpass (praecedo) 
all others' in extravagance. 4. They are shameless in 
their lives (sing,), 5. Be assured that these poor 
[wretches] cannot endure' the anowa of the Apennines. 
6. If these criminals are so many in number^ let them 
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go to Cktiline. 7. Do you think' they can bear the win- 
ter ? 8. Those who are sluggish in business will be 
overwhelmed with debt. 9. If these men had been as 
active in honest labor as they have been in brigandage, 
we should not wish them to go away. 

Causal Glauses with cum 
A. 549 (326) ; B. 286. 2; G. 586; H. 598 

Chap. 11. On this side ... on that ; utter despair. 

1. It was a war greatly to be feared, since Catiline had 
such splendid troops. 2. He lacks a treasury and reve- 
nues, which we are supplied with. 3. Since he is in 
want of all these things, he is not a match for (does not 
respond to) us. 4. Since we are oompaxlng merely (ipse) 
the cases, let us omit other things {alius), 5. FinaUy, 
since well-grounded hope is in conflict with utter despair, 
we shall not fail. 6. Since that wounded robber is weak- 
ened by privation, we shall not have to lead the flower of 
our army against him. 7. We can fight with good cour- 
age^ since the gods themselves will oppose our foes. 

Second Periphrastic Conjugation. Dative of Agent 

A. 19a-196,-600..2 (129, 294. 6) ; B. 115, 337. 7, 6 ; G 251 ; H. 237, 621. 1, 2. 
A. 374 (232) ; B. 189 ; G. 354, 355; H. 431 

Chap. 12. A sufficient guard ; measures have been taken ; pro- 
vision has been made ; again and again. 

1. If you will defend your own homes, the consul will 

provide a sufficient guard for the city. 2. Since these 

things are so", I will provide for the city. 3. I shall 

have to soznmon' the senate. 4. We have sent Metellus 

ahead to hinder (146) the movements of Catiline. 5. Those 

enemies' whom Catiline has left" in the city we musl^ 
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warn again and again. 6. I must not forget thsCt many 
have remained in the city. 7. You must live* with those 
enemies who are citizens. 8. All must die. 9. The 
consuls must defend the city. 10. The city is supplied 
(suppedUo) with arms and a prison. 11. The republic 
does not lack (egeo) vigilant consuLi. 

Clauses of Pure Result 

A. 537. 1, 638 (319) ; B. 2S4; G. 552; H. 570 

Chap. 13. Acting in a civil capacity, in the garb of peace ; 
by land and sea. 

1. I must so administer all these things that there 
may be no outbreak. 2. The danger that threatens' us 
is so great that a few good men may perish. 3. If we 
rely (fretus, 9) upon human wisdom, can we be safe ? 
4. The dangers are so great that we ought to pray to 
the gods. 5. These desperate citizens have been so 
checked that you are now safe'. 6. Such danger threat- 
ened the country that gentleness could not be hoped for. 
7. There were so many intimations from the gods that 
I knew they would surely defend the city. 



CATILINE III 

Clauses of Pure Purpose 
A. 531 (317) ; B. 282; G. 545; H. 568, 590 

Chap. 1. To-day ; a few days ago ; the lives of all of you. 

1. I have saved your (vester) lives that I might be in 
honor among you. 2. The immortal gods have snatched 
the republic from the jaws of doom in order that you 
maj see it restored to you. 3. The cpnsul wfts vigilant 
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that the citizens might not be in danger. 4. I will 
plain the matter so that you may not be ignorant. 
5. Cicero explained bxiefly how the fires* were extin« 
guished, that his fellow-citizens might know* from what 
they had been preserved. 6. I snatched your children 
from peril that. I might see* them restored to you and the 
state*. 

Imperfect of Attempted or Continued Action 
A 471, e (277, c); B. 260, 3; G. 233; H. 530, 635 

Chap. 2. Yesterday; war beyond the Alps; an outbreak in 
Gaul. 

1. At that time Cicero w^ spending all his time (temr 
pu8) in an effort to {in eo lU) discover' who had stayed in 
Eome (120). 2. They were trying to send messengers 
to Catiline. 3. We were' trying to expel Catiline from 
the city. 4. The consul was trying to provide for the 
safety of the city. 6. I was trying to show the praetors 
what I wished* them to do. 6. When the Allobroges 
had gone upon the bridge^ our men made an attack on 
them. 7. The consul made continual use of (used con- 
tinually) the aid (23) of several young men from Beate 
(adj,). 8. Both the Allobroges and our men used their 
■words. 

Temporal Clauses with antequam and priusquam 
A. 550, 551 (327) ; B. 291, 292; G. 574-577; H. 605 

Chap. 3. 1. The letten were laid before the senate 
before I opened them. 2. I decided to asaemble the sen- 
ate before opening the letters. 3. The consul decided 
not to open the letters before assembling the senate. 
4. Before Gabinius could snspeot anything* he was sum- 
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moned to Cicero. 5. I said that I would not open the 
letters before the senate assembled. 6. The daggers 
were found by the praetor before any one could oarry 
them off. 7. The seals of the letters that were found' 
in that company were unbroken. 8. The senate decided 
(it pleased, etc.) that Grabinius should be summoned*. 
9. The praetor was trying to find the swords and daggers 
in Cethegus's house. 

Belatiye Qaases of Pnipooe 
A. 531. 2 (317. 2) ; B. 282. 2; 0. 630; H. 090 

Chap. 4. Leaden in the city ; orders were given. 

1. The leaders will assign parts of the city for us to 
bum. 2. Volturcius was brought in before he had recov- 
ered from his fear. 3. They gave me a guard' to (which 
I might) use if infantry were lacking. 4. I urge you 
to declare' fearlessly what you know* (168). 5. When 
the city has been set on fire (Jut. perf.)f Catiline will 
approach with an army'. 6. He will be at hand to pick 
up the fugitiTes. 7. Slaves are sent to him to use. 

8. The Gauls were brought in to tell what they knew. 

9. Orders are given to the Gauls to (ut) be at hand 
with cavalry. 10. Cavalry is sent into Italy to unite 
(themselves) with the infantry. 11. Lentulus (68) had 
a dispute with Cethegus and the restf. 

Concessive Clauses with cum 
A. 527, 549 (313, d) ; B. 309, 3 ; G. 587 ; H. 598 

Chap. 5. A little while ago (before); some time afterward; 
at first ... at last (finally). 

1. Cethegus made some sort of reply (replied something) 
about the swords and daggers that (43) we discovered' 
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at his house. 2. I asked Lentulus why he was silent. 
3. Though he was silent, he confesaed a little (7) later 
(post), 4. Voltureius was brought in to show' how great 
the power of conscience is (was). 5. Though he Bnxpassed' 
all in effrontery, even this failed him at this time. 6. What 
have I to do with you ? 7. Why did you come to my house ? 
8. If you wish' to say an3rthing' about the seal, you (68) 
have the opportunity. 9. Catiline knows' who he is. 
10. Though Gabinius at first* made an impudent reply, 
he finally confessed'. 11. Though the confession was a 
sure proof of guilt, much surer was their silence. 12. Al- 
though I asked the Gauls whose the tablets were, they 
firmly said they did riot know. 13. Although I know 
who you are, I will not reply. 

Causal Glauses with qnod, etc. 

« 

A. 540 (321) ; B. 286; G. 53^-442; H. 588 

« Chap. 6. To render thanks; to resign (an office); since the 
founding of the city. 

1. The senate saw fit to pass a vote of (render) thanks 
to the consul in the strongest terms. 2. Since the decree 
of the senate has not been written out, I will explain 
it from memory. 3. The senate praised the praetors be- 
cause they had rendered loyal aid" to the consul. 4. The 
senate decreed that Lentulus should resign the praetor- 
ship because he was an enemy of the state'. 5. Let the 
same decree be passed (same thing be decreed) against 
Cethegus and' the rest, all' of whom (who all) are present. 
6. Also against Cassius because he claimed' for himself 
the charge of firing the city. 7. A thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed because the republic had been saved. 8. Len- 
tulus was not punished'^ because he (51) was praetor. 
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9. Some time afterward he was dalivend into custody 
because he had roused the colonists. 

Conditional Sentenoea: Thiid Form 
A. 617 (30^ ; B. dOi; G. 697; H. 679 

Chap. 7. 1. I foresaw that^ when their leaders had 
been captured, all their hopes would collapse (nsefore iU). 
2. We do not have to fear Lucius Gassius, seeing that 
Catiline is removed (abl dbs.). 3. If Catiline had had 
the courage (had dared), he would have thwarted the 
designs of the consul. 4. Is there anything (quisquam) 
which (155) he does not attend to himself ? 5. There 
was no hunger nor thirst that he' was not ready to bear. 
6. If he had not been so crafty, we should not have feared' 
him. 7. If he had not known' everything, he would not 
have proclaimed the day of doom so long in advance (so 
much before). 8. If he were now in the city, he would be 
seized. 9. If he had been absent, this conspiracy would 
have been detected easily. 10. If we had removed him, 
we should have freed the republic from danger. 

Ablative of Time 
A. 423 (266) ; B. 290, 231; G. 393; H. 486, 487 

Chap. 8. So many of which ; struck by lightning ; to remem- 
ber; to-day. 

1. These important interests (so great things) seem 
to have been prearranged by the immortal gods. 2. It 
does not belong to (is not of) human wisdom in these 
times to direct (cf . gubemdtio) them. 3. It hardly seemed 
possible that I could manage everything (I hardly 
seemed to be able, etc., 132). 4. We have seen' at night 
torches in the west. 5. At what time were objects in the 
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capitol Btraok by lightning ? 6. For surely you remem- 
ber that yonder Eomulus was thrown down. 7. At that 
time the soothsayen said' that civil war was approaohing. 
8. I am not going to pass by these events that are now 
taking* place. 9. Yesterday we were about to turn the 
statue' of Jupiter toward the east. 10. On this very 
day^ in our consulship^ the statue was set up. 

Ablative of Agent 
A. 406 (246); B. 216; G. 401; H. 468, 1 

Chap. 9. At this point ; this very morning. 

1. Nobody can deny that everything is oontroUed by 
the gods. 2. Who is so infatuated as to {quly 162) deny 
that this was done by Jupiter ? 3. These crimes' have 
been planned by infamous citizens. 4. The deatruotion 
of the republic was undertaken by the conspirators. 

5. This very morning the statue' of Jupiter was set up 
so as to face (be turned toward) the temple of Concord. 

6. If the conspirators should oppose me (72), they would 
be worthy of the severest (greatest) punishment. 7. If 
we should attempt' to resist the immortal gods, we should 
be overcome by Jupiter himself. 8. Do not (135) take 
too much upon yourselves. 9. The Gauls preferred your 
safety to their own hope of empire. 10. All things are 
directed by the immortal gods. 

Ablative of Separation 
A. 400-402 (243) ; B. 214; G. 390; H. 461-465 

Chap. 10. There is no need of saying ; to regard as enemies. 
1. Therefore, fellow-citizens, celebrate the thanks- 
giving which the senate has decreed'. 2. We have rea- 
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coed you from a cnxel death. 3. Let us recall (171) tlie 
dissensions of Marius and Sulla. 4. When Sulla drove 
Marius out of the city, many men were slain*. 6. Do 
you not remember that, when Octavius was consul^ the 
forum flowed (prea. inf,) with the blood of citizens ? 
6. Catulus was at vaxiance with Lepidus. 7. irone 
of these dissensions tended to the overthrow of the 
government (res publico). 8. You have all been pre- 
served from maBsaore. 9. The leaders of these qnarrels 
must be driven out of the state'. 10. Do you think* that 
many would aurvlve from the number of citizens if Cati- 
line were safe* ? 

Complementary Infinitive 
A. 456 (271) ; B. 328; 6. 423; H. 607, 606 

Chap. U. 1. Fellow-citizens, chexiah in your memory 
these triumphs of mine. 2. If all were able to obtain the 
honor of this day, I would not ask for it. 3. The speech 
of men* will tend (pertineo) to prolong the memory of my 
consulship. 4. Less worthy men than I can be ohanned 
with mute memorials of honor. 5. Let the memory of 
my deeds become established in the records of your liter- 
ature. 6. I venture (audeo) to hope that the bomidaries 
of your empire will be set (use fore vt) in the regions of 
the sky. 7. I wish the memory of my consulship to be 
eternal. 8. Roman citizens were accustomed (soled) to 
ask for a triumph in retmn for great services. 

Dative with Special Verbs 

A. 367 (227); B. 187, ii; G.346; H.426, 1 

Chap. 12. It is your (my, etc.) duty ; we are injured ; he was 
injured ; they will be injured. 
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1. It was the consuPs duty to provide that nothing 
(ne quid) should harm the city. 2. We have to live' 
with those whom we have conquered". 3. Your duty it 
is to see that I am not harmed by these men. 4t What 
higher [step] is there to which I care (it pleases me) to 
ascend? 5. When you have worshipped Jupiter, you 
will be at peace. 6. We must not neglect the power of 
conscience. 7. If you should neglect the power of con- 
science, you would betray yourselves. 8. Unpopularity 
hinders' one (is) who wishes to preserve the state. 9. That 
which I have done will be a benefit to me in private 
[life]. 10. Shall I take counsel (conaulo) for my own 
glory or for the safety of my fellow-citizens (160) ? 
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Deliberative Subjunctive 
A. 444 (268) ; B. 277; G. 465, 466; H. 559, 4 

Chap. 1. 1. We are anxious about the dangers of the 
state. 2. Forgetful of aU ^dangers, I think only of you 
and your families. 3. The condition of the conBulBhip is 
that a consul should forget (163) his own safety (90). 
4. My (dot.) house has never been free from sorrow. 
6. Why should I not endure' many labors', provided that 
(74) I cure many evils? 6. Shall my couch never be 
secure from the danger of death'? 7. Should I not yield 
much ? 8. Why should it not be the issue of my con- 
sulship that I should rescue your wives from bitter out- 
rage? 9. Shall the name of Lentulus be designed by 
fate for the destruction of the republic ? 10. Who can 
forget the perils of my consulship ? 
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DAtiTe with Gompomids 
A. 370 (228) ; B. 197, ill ; O. 347 ; H. 429 

Chap. 2. In proportioxi as I deienra, according to my deserts. 

1. Many a tempest will threaten* the city, if we do 
not take care. 2. If anything* should happen* to me, 
would you cease to think* about me ? 3. If I am 
overwhelmed {fyt,)^ look out for my wife and children. 
4. The gods will guard this city. 5. You are not so 
(that) iron-hearted as (qui) not to be affected by the 
slaughter of us all (78). 6. If anything* happens* to ine, 
I hope to die (118) with composure (ready mind). 7. A 
shameful death threatens all who do not exert themselves 
to save the city. 

Predicate Qenitiye 

A. 343. h (214. 1. c) ; B. 198. 3, 203. 5; G. 366 ; H. 447 ff. 

Chap. 3. An honor which, etc. ; to lay before the senate (for 
action), (for information). 

1. nxBt*, a vote of thanks to Cicero was passed, because 
by his diUgence the conspiracy was exposed (^9). 2. Sec- 
ondly, Lentulus and the rest* were given into custody. 
3. Lastly, a thanksgiving was decreed in Cicero's name. 
.4. That great honor belongs to Cicero, the civilian. 5. It 
was [the part] of the consul to lay the matter before the 
senate. 6. It is the informer's duty to report everything. 
7. It was Cicero's duty to crush the conspiracy. 8. It is 
your part, conscript fathers, to decide* about the fact. 
9. I hope you will determine* about the punishment be- 
fore' night, 10. You will not crush the conspiracy by 
compelling (95) Lentulus to resign; by giving rewards 
to Yolturcius. 11. This method of punishment is the 
consul's. 
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Predicate Nominatiye and Aocosatiye 

A. 283, 284 (176, 185) ; B. 167, 168; 6. 205, 206, 385; H. 393. A. 393 

(239, a) ; B. 177; 6. 340; H. 410 

Chap. 4. Imprisonment for life ; that no one shall, etc. 

1. Is death a punishment or a neoeeaity of nature (150) ? 
2. Csesar thought' that death' was not a punishment but 
a rest from toil. 3. He thought that impriBonment for 
life was the peculiar punishment for (of) infamoua crime*. 
4. Let us ordain (171) that no one shall break the bonds 
of these men. 5. Let it be ordained besides that life 
alone be left' to them. 6. Are not such (talis) crimes 
worthy of imprisonment (8) for life ? 7. Let the punish- 
ment be worthy of the crime. 8. Are not these men 
worthy of death ? 9. Is it consistent with the dignity 
(84) of the free-towns to lighten their punishment ? 

10. It is often the duty of wise men to meet death gladly. 

11. The senate appointed' Caesar and Silanus as keepers 
so that the rascals might not break their bonds. 12. Death 
has no terrors. 

Genitiye with interest and rifert 

A. 365, a (222, a) ; B. 211, a ; G. 381 ; H. 449, 1 

Chap. 5. Day before yesterday ; I am inclined to think'; here- 
after. 

1. It was for Cicero's interest to second (follow) the 

proposition of Caius CsBsar. 2. I saw what was for your 

(vestra) interest. 3. It is for the consul's interest that a 

thanksgiving be decreed. 4. We know* that Gracchus 

was the proposer of the Sempronian law. 5. Can an 

enemy of the state' be in any sense (modus) a citizen ? 

6. I am inclined to think that CsBsar wished' to be 

popular. 7. Mora' trouble (82) is in store for Gatilina 
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8. The law* ordains that hereafter no one be oonBigiiecl to 
darkneiifl and chains. 9. The informers are worthy of 
great rewards. 10. Caesar knew what was for his owri 
good. How does this oonoam you ? 11. It does not con- 
cern me that Lentulus is regarded as the author of this 
attack. 

Double or Disjunctiye QaestionB 
A. 334, 335 (211) ; B. 162. 4; G. 458, 459; H. 380 

Cbap. 6. Methinks I see ; to inflict punishment on ; in the case 
of those men. 

1. The proposal of Silanus is (by) much milder than 
Gsesar's. 2. Is the proposal of Silanus or [that] of 
Gsesar the milder ? 3. It is for the interest of the state 
to punish a crime of such enormity. 4. Is there more of 
cruelty or of mercy in pun ishing* crim e' (95) ? 5. Methinks 
I see Cethegus revelling in your blood. • 6. Methought I 
saw a slave killing my children. 7. Should I not seem 
cruel if I did not kill' the slave (54) ? 8. Can you enjoy 
life (23) if you see Lentulus on the throne (reigning) ? 

9. If I did not inflict the severest punishment on him, I 
should seem too moderate. 10. In the case of Lentulus, 
if I put him to death, shall I be regarded as cruel or 
merciful ? 11. Was Cicero moved by a cruel (cruelty of) 
disposition or by extraordinary courtesy ? 12. I asked' 
whether he would follow Lentulus or come with me. 
13. Was the house set on fire or not ? 

Belative Clauses of Characteristlo 

A. 535 (320); B.283; G. 631, 1,2; H.591, 1,4,5 

Chap. 7. Patriotism ; every preparation has been made. 

1. The forum was the only place in which there was 
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a sufficient guard'. 2. This is the only case in which 
knights and' senators have one and the same feeling. 
3. These (iste) are the only men whom we can reckon in 
the number of citizens. 4. Every preparation and every 
provision have been made for preserving (94) the fortunes 
of all. 5. "Who is there who does not know' that the 
whole multitude of free-bom citizens is present ? 6. There 
are some who do not see that I can easily pick out the 
wicked citizens. 7. Roman knights are not the 'ones 
(t's) whom the fiercest enemies can turn from the love 
of liberty. 8. I have assistance enough to carry out the 
measures (those things) that you decided upon. 

Relative Glauses of Restriction or Proviso 
A. 535. d (320. d) ; B. 283. 5; G. 627. B.i; H. 591. 3 

Chap. 8. It is worth while. 

1. The slaves, so far as I know, have contributed to 
the common safety as much as they could. 2. There was 
no freedman, provided that he had obtained the privilege 
(fortune) of citizenaliip, who did not judge" this to be his 
country. 3. There is no one of these men, who lovea his 
country, who has not been aroused to {ad) the defence of 
the city. 4. Is it worth while to mention men bom in a 
high station ? 6. The labor* of the poor* is maintained 
by the tranquillity of the state*. 6. If the slaves con- 
tributed as much as they could, pray what would the 
f reedmen have done ? (cf . quid . . . futurum fuit), 7. No 
one can be found*, provided that he is fond of ease, who 
does not wish* his couch to be safe*. 8. These men, at 
least such as I am acquainted with, do not dare to defend 
the city. 9. Lentulus, as far as I have heard, is not fond 
of work 
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Five Ablative Roles. What are they ? 

Chap. 9. The lives of all the citizens; the decision most be 
made. 

1. My life has been spared that I might perf onn my 
conBular duties (sing.). 2. I will see to it that (ut) your 
lives are spared. 3. May that vestal (of Vesta) fire be 
eternal (172). 4. Let us enjoy (fruor) the kindness of the 
gods. 5. There is no consul, who does his duty, who is not 
forgetful of himself. 6. This day we must make provi- 
sion that men of all ranks may have one and the same 
feeling. 7. Let me not outstrip you in zeaL 8. I have 
done my duty as consul with the greatest zeal. 9. Let 
us all unite with mind and will and voice. 10. This 
day the decision must be made by you concerning the 
temples and shrines of the immortal gods. 

Genitive with Verbs of Feeling or Emotion ' 
A. 354 (221) ; B. 209; G. 377; H. 457 

Chap, la 1. I will now say' a few [words] about the 
great number of enemies' that I have made. 2. Let them 
threaten' me with death (death to me), I shall never be 
sorry for what I have done (my deeds). 3. I shall be 
honored with great glory for having compelled (reL clause) 
Catiline to retire from the city. 4. Did Scipio repent of 
his victories ? 5. Pompey is not ashamed (pudet) of his 
exploits. 6. I do not pity (miseret) the enemies of my 
country. 7. Grant that Scipio compelled (169) Hanni- 
bal to depart from Italy. 8. Is it a greater [deed] to de- 
stroy Carthage than to free Eome from the fear of slavery? 
9. Wherefore I must undertake an eternal war with des- 
perate men. 10. Foreign enemies do not pity us. 11. The 
madness of the conspirators disgusts (taedet) me. 
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Dative of Possessor 
A. 373 (231) ; B. 190; Q. 349; H. 430 

Chap. 11. At his own risk. 

1. Cicero had a province which he neglected. 2. Grant 
that he refmied (169) a triumph, surely you will remember 
his other marks of honor. 3. The republic has the' recol- 
lection of my consulship. 4. May you never repent of your 
decisions. 5. My little son will have protection enough 
if you will remember that he is Cicero's son. 6. I have 
preserved the dignity of the state at my own peculiar 
(use soltis) risk. 7. I am a consul who will obey (155) 
your decrees' as long as I live'. 8. I commend to you the 
temples of the gods, which will have your protection, if 
you decide with care and vigor. 9. Cicero had hope that 
he would be protected, but he was deceived. 10. The 
Romans had all things with which to defend (146) 
themselves. 

ARCHIAS 

Dative of Purpose 
A 382 (233) ; B. 191; G. 366; H. 433 

Chap. 1. If anything ; that no one. 

1. The liberal arts were a system of training for Cicero. 
2. Why should I deny (170) that I have some (aliquid) 
talent ? 3. I have had some experience (cf. in gwa . . . 
veradtum esse) in the practice of speaking". 4. I entered 
^ upon the study of oratory (speaking) with Aulus Licinius 
for my master {dbL a&d.). 5. This voice of mine onghtf to 
be a safeguard to him. 6. Let his training in the liberal 
arts be an advantage to him. 7. The precepts of Archias 
are an honor (honor) to him. 8. The admonitions of Ar« 
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chias were an aid to all who devoted themselves to the 
practice of speaking. 9. The memory of this time is a 
reward for Aulus Licinius. 



Substantiye Glanses of Parposa 
A. 56S-{S66 (331) ; B. 295, 296 ; G. 54&.M9; H. 664^667, 568. 2 

Chap. 2. To be at variance with. 

1. Since (cum) the praetor is a highly educated man, I 
shall adopt a new method of pleading (died), 2i I fear 
(yereor) that this is at variance with the custom of the 
oourtB. 3. Cicero begged' of the jurors to grant him in- 
dulgence. 4. Let us beg of him to speak freely about the 
pursuit of literature. 5. Since he is a citizen, he ought 
not to be excluded from the list of citizens. 6. I shall 
cause you to concede this to me. 7. If I had admitted 
that this man' was not a citizen, I should not have spoken* 
in his behalf. 8. Archias feared that you would not think 
him a man of great refinement. 

Locative Gase 

A. 427. 3 (258, c. 2) ; B. 232; G. 411; H. 483, 484. 2 

Chap. 3. As soon as; from boyhood; in boyhood; in the 
towns and at Rome ; to be highly honored. 
. 1. As soon as Archias devoted himself to writing, he 
quickly excelled" all others. 2. At home in boyhood 
let us devote (171) ourselves to composition (writing). 

3. Archias was born at Antioch, a once populous city. 

4. At Tarentum he was presented with citizenship. 

5. Greek arts were much (multum) cultivated at Neapolis. 

6. When he was (179) in Eome, a city full of learned 
men, he was deemed worthy of the acquaintance of the 
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Metelli. 7. He caused (perficio) the Octavii to think 
that he was worthy of their hospitality. 8. At, Regium, 
also, much respect was shown him. 

Accusative of Limit or End of Motion 

A. 427. 2 (258, h) ; B. 182; G. 337; H. 418. 4 

Chap. 4. After a long interval; nothing bat; within sisty 
days ; before citizenship was given. 

1. Heraclea was a city [possessed] of the most favor- 
able privileges (17). 2. Lucullus was a man of great 
authority. 3. Archias came to Heraclea with Lucullus. 

4. When he departed from Heraclea, he came to Rome. 

5. After the burning of the registry he came home (do- 
mus). 6. Is it not absurd to demand^ the reeords, which 
everybody knows" have been burned? 7. Although he 
went into the country (rus), his residence was at Rome. 
8. Carbo had come into Greece before the records were 
burned. 9. If the praetors go to the Italian war, can 
Archias make his declaration ? 

Ablative of Cause 

A 404 (245); B. 219; G. 408; H. 475 

Chap. 5. Why is it that ? to conduct one^s self as a citizen ; 
up to that time. 

1. Was Gabinius troubled at the erasure of names? 

2. But was not Metellus troubled at the erasure of a 

single name? 3. We prided ourselves (glorior) in the 

genius of one (is) who had always wished to be a Eoman 

citizen. 4. He was so careful (of such diligence) that he 

told the praetor that he had found" one erasure. 5. Since 

he had often made his will, he was rated according to our 

laws' (3). 6; Archias wished to be a Neapolitan for the 
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t) of an inhexltaiioe. 7. Metellus said that 
this because of his floMene— . 8. Lucullus 
..«•o prabed for his fidelity. 

Conditional Sentences 
A. 615-417 (906-306) ; B. 902-304; G. 595-597; H. 674r^679 

Chap. 6. I am ashamed ; he was ashamed ; oratorical ability. 

1. I ask' of you why you are so greatly charmed with 
Aulus Licinius. 2. Can our minds stand the strain, if 
we do not relieve them ? 3. If we should cultivate our 
minds, we could be relieved from the din of the forum. 

4. Why should we be ashamed (170) if we have devoted 
ourselves to these studies ? 5. Who would justly blame 
you, if you should aB8i£;n some (cUiquid) time to repose ? 
6. If I had not wished' to seek for glory and honor, I 
should havCbdevoted myself to ball-playing. V7. I should 
be ashamed if I did not expose myself to the danger of 
death' for your welfare. 

Ablative of Means or Instrament 
A. 409 (2iS. c. 1) ; B. 218; G. 401; H. 476 

Cbap. 7. In my opinion ; prosperity ; adversity. 

1. There are famous men who have not been trained by 
literature. 2. Shall we not extol with praises those men 
who have become famous without learning ? 3. What ? 
Does natural ability without learning amount to much 
(mvltum)? 4. AH' these men were aided by learning. 

5. If we sought^ pleasure alone from these pursuits, still 
this employment of the mind would be most refining. 

6. Prosperity is adorned by these studies. 7. Although 
men do not delight (pass.) in adversity^ it surely furnishes 
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an excellent training. 8. Who doubts that (164) literO' 
tore is f oetered by prosperity ? 

« 

Deliberatiye Snbjimctiye 
A.4i4(268); B.2n; G. 465, 466; H. 696,4 

Chap. 8. On the spur of the moment; to contend with one 
another. 

1. You ought' to admire the skill and grace of Eoscius, 
even though (cum, 62) you are rustics. 2. Who of you 
is so rude as not to (that he does not) admire the wonder- 
ful movements of his body ? 3. It seems as if we ought 
not to neglect Archias (we seem, etcjl^ 4; Shall we not 
love a man of so divine a nature ? 5. Shall I not defend 
Archias in every way ? 6. Why should we not admire 
this sacred name of poet ? 7. If you should write with 
care and thought, you would change, words and ideaa. 
8. Though I have spoken' in this new way, you have 
nevertheless attended to me diligently."*! 9. What was I 
to say about the grace of Roscius ? 10. Who would not 
gladly (libenter) claim Homer as a fellow-citizen ? 

Indirect Discourse 

A.679ff. (336 ff.); B.313flP.; G. 608. 2, 648 fif. ; H. 641 ff . 

Chap. 9. By land and sea ; the sinking of the fleet; to like to 
hear. 

1. We know* that Archias has devoted all his talent 

to celebrating the glories of our generals. 2. They say' 

that Archias was agreeable even to Caius Marius, a 

rough soldier. 3. Although it is said that Marius 

did not often (saepe) listen to poets, still he was glad 

to hear the Cimbric campaign (res) celebrated in verse. 

4. They say' that Marius dearly loved Lucius Plotius 
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because his exploits (what he had done) were praised (49) 
by him. 5. We think* that the triumphs will be oam. 
6. The Homan people thought that Lucullus ought' to 
be praised. 7. Themistocles said that he liked to hear 
the voice of a poet. 8. Cicero declares' that the genius 
of Archias has celebrated the Binking of the fleet off 
Tenedos. 

Relative Clauses of Cause or Reason 
A. 535. e (320, e) ; B. 283, 3 ; G. 633 ; H. 592 

Chap. 10. 1. We think* that Latin (neut. phir.) is read 
less (adv.) than Greek. 2. This our Archias has written 
of our achievements in Greek verse (plur,). 3. Fortunate 
are we in having (who have) found' Archias as the herald 
of our fame. 4. fortunate Alexander to have stood 
by the tomb of Achilles I 5. O fortunate young men to 
be able to read Cicero's orations! 6. I will bestow a 
reward upon you, but on coiidition that you do not write 
anything stupid. 7. I will give my attention to you 
who have written about my exploits. 8. The genius 
and mexlt of Archias are worthy (38) of a great* reward. 
9. Brave men are they who are not moved by toils and 
dangers. 10. That poet is a poor [one] to whom Sulla's 
glory is not an incentive. 

Accusative of Duration 

A. 423-125 (256, 257) ; B. 181; G. 335, 336; H. 417 

Chap. 11. All the best men, every good man ; in that city in 
which. 

1. If Archias were to write the story (res gestas) of 

my consulship, I should desire' no other recompense. 

2. I myself have for many years (annus) been led by 
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the love of praise. 3. It cannot be concealed that Ful- 
vius was influenced by a desire for fame, because he (61) 
consecrated to the Muses the spoils of Mars. 4. If the 
incentive to glory were taken away for a short time, even 
the best men would not exert themselves. 6. For many 
months (mensis) this dear friend was writing about the 
achievements of my consulship. 6. I confess" that my 
own love of glory is perhaps too ardent. 7. But' I have 
never written a treatise on the contempt of glory, 
8. Night and day the minds of all the best men are 
spurred by incentives to glory. 9. Fulvius fought' for 
three days with tl;e uEtolians. 10. And for many days, 
although a victor, he was greatly distressed at the suffer- 
ings (dolor) of the citizens. 

Genitive and Ablative of Quality 

A. 345 (215) ; B. 203; G. 365; H. 440, 3. A. 415 (251); B. 224; G. 400; 

H. 473,2 

Chap. 12. Narrow-minded, mean-spirited; to take in good 
part; I am sure. 

1. Are you so" narrow-minded as to (reZ.) think' that 
everything is to die with you ? 2. We are not so' mean- 
spirited as to wish* to leave no mevnorial (monumentum) of 
our virtues. 3. "Wherefore, gentlemen of the jury, we en- 
treat you to save a man of such talent that he is sought after 
by the most distinguished men. 4. Archias is a man of 
the greatest refinement. 6. Wise men think' that what 
we do in life is not out of our consciousness after death. 
6. I am sure that you will take in good part what I have 
said. 7. Certainly you are not men of great' severity. 
S. A man of great refinement will approve the custom of 
speaking briefly and simply. 
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THE MANILIAN LAW 

Use of the Second Periphrastic Conjogatioii 
A. 193-196, 600. 2 (129, 291. &) ; B. 115, 337. 7, 6 ; G.251; H. 237, 621. 1, 3 

Chap. 1. Daily praotice in speaking; ezperienoe in the 
forum; so great . . . as; the sight of you in full assembly. 

1. Once I did not dare to aspire to this dignity. 2. For 
I thought that my plan' of life forbade me. 3. This plan 
had to be adopted at (from) the beginning of my career. 
4. So I was obliged to devote my time to the defence 
of private persons. 5. What did the Romans think* of 
Cicero? 6. Daily practice in Speaking bxlngs facility. 
7. I rejoice because I have to speak of the prowess of 
GnsBus Pompey. 8. Ko one can lack eloquence who 
speaks (155) in such a cause. 9. A beginning must be 
found". 10. A praetor must show not only industry but 
authority. 11. Cicero must postpone (verb from dUatio) 
the election. 

Indirect Questions 
A 673-^5 (210. 2, 334) ; B.315; G. 460, 467; H.649.il 

Chap. 2. One . . . the other ; from the point whence. 

1. You must' choose a conunander for your own sake* 
and that of the republic. 2. An opportunity to aeise Asia 
was offered. 3. The Boman knights were uncertain 
(neg. of certus) what would be done. 4. The enemy have 
been engaged in burning* viUages. 5. Consider what 
great things Lucullus has done. 6. Pompey alone is 
feared* by the enemy as no one else is. 7. What must* 
be done ? 8. Do you know* what must be done ? 9. You 
see what great interests are at stake. 10. We know what 
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wars our anoeBton waged for the safety of the allies. 
11. Lucullus's successor is not well enough equipped for 
managing the war. 12. If* the consul had seen what was 
at stake, Lucullus would not have left Asia. 

Glauses of Pare Result 
A. 5d6^^S38 (319) ; B. 284 ; G. 552 ; H. 570 

Chap. 3. DesiroiiB of glory ; eager for praise. 

1. This disgrace will become so deep-seated that it 
cannot be wiped out. 2. The punishment ought' to be 
worthy of the crime. 3. He has been reigning now for 
twenty years. 4. Mithridates was so' eager for blood- 
shed (gerund) that he murdered your fellow-citizens. 
5. He has come out from the lurking-places of Cappa- 
docia. 6. We so conquered that the king did not suffer 
punishment. 7. We are contending with a king who 
though beaten is [still] king. 8. Both Sulla and Mu- 
rena did so much that they are worthy of praise. 9. They 
did much, but they left much [undone]. 10. Your reve- 
nues were in such (tarUua) danger that Sulla had to be 
recalled to Italy. 11. The king had suffered so many 
punishments that he hid himself for three years. 

• 

Glauses of Pure Purpose 
A. 531 (317) ; B. 282; G. 545; H. 668, 590 

Chap. 4. All the time that followed ; by land and sea. 

1. I will procure armies from whatever nations I can 
{fut.) in order to make war upon you. 2. Let us devote 
(171) our time to building fleets so that we may repel all 
danger. 3. While (cum) you were pretending to equip 
fleets^ he was sending envoys even to Spain. 4. Mithri* 
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dates carried on the war with this purpose, that we might 
be distracted by a twofold contest. 5. All these things 
were done that you might not be obliged to fighf two foes 
at a time. 6. We must not take praise from Lucullus 
(71) in order that we may give it to Pompey. 7. I will 
speak about Pompey that you may understand' what true 
glory is. 

Belatlve Clauses with dlgnufl, eto. 
A. 535. /(320./); B.282.3; G.631, 1; H. 591,7 

Chap. 5. Rather abusively ; infringement of liberty ; the tak- 
ing of life. 

1. Corinth was worthy to be called' the light of Greece. 
2. Beware lest you be unworthy (neg. of digniis) to keep 
what you shall receive. 3. Pray, with what feelings 
ought' we to bear [the fact] that (175) the king goes un- 
punished? 4. There is one man who is fit (idoneua) to 
defend our allies from the attacks of the enemy. 5. Can 
you bear the infringement of the liberty of citizens? 
6. If Pompey is not worthy to be sent to Asia, no one 
(nemo) is. 7. Are not Asia and Greece worthy of being 
defended by you? 8. Who is fit to be asked for as a 
commander ? 

Order of Words, Emphasis 
A.596ff. (343ff.); B.348ff.; G.671ff.; H.664ff. 

Note. — It wonld be woU to yary the order in aome of these sentenoeB to show 
▼arying emphaslB. 

Chap. 6. The question is ; a cavalry raid. 

1. It is fitting that you wage war for the safety of your 
allies. 2. Asia easily excels* the other provinces in ex- 
ports. 3. Even the fear of disaster occasions loss. 
4. How do you think' those who collect taxes feel when 
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Mithridates is near ? 5. Can you enjoy these revenues 
without (nisi) defending those who pay them ? 6. Are 
they not an advantage to us? 7. Other provinces are 
scarcely content with their revenues for self-defence. 
8. The revenue of a whole" year has been carried off by 
a cavalry raid. 9. I will keep my household free, not 
only from misfortune, but from the fear [of it]. 

The Imperative 
A. 448 (269) ; B. 281; G. 266 ff. ; H. 660 

Chap. 7. Some of whom . . . others of whom ; it is the part 
of wisdom fit is of slight consequence (85). 

1. The tax farmers cannot lose their investments with- 
out (ut non) dragging others into the same calamity. 
2. Consult for the interests of the other orders. 3. It 
can never be the part of wisdom to have much money 
Invested at Eome. 4. Look out for your credit, since 
the revenues are the sinews of the state. 5. Keep in 
memory what Lucullus has taught us because it is of great 
importance. 6. Protect us from this danger. 7. Bend 
your energies to this war with all devotion. 8. Be as- 
sured (imv. fat, of scio) that very many have lost much 
property. 

Indirect Discourse 
A. 580 (336. 2); B. 314; G. 343. 2; H. 642 

Chap. 8. To speak briefly ; so much praise as ; praise enough. 

1. Cicero said that he did not fear the magnitude of 
the war. 2. I do not disregard those things which ought' 
to be provided for. 3. I think that all will bestow upon 
Lucullus as much praise as is due to him. 4. He was a 
man of courage^ a scholar, and" a great' commander. 
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5. I hope (spSro) that large and well-equipped fleet will 
be defeated* and smik. 6. How much praise do you 
think is due to a wise man? 7. The king went as a 
■nppUant to other* kings. 8. Lucullus so* carried on the 
war that your tributaxiea were untonohed. 9. The king 
said that he had been despoiled of his anoestral kingdom. 
10. I am of the opinion that you have been praised 
enough. 

Dam with Present Indicatiye 
A. 666 (276. e) ; B. 293; G. 670; H. 633. 4 

Cliap. 9. The famous Medea ; in some measure. 

1. The question was asked how the restf of the war 
could be serious. 2. While Mithridates in his flight 
(prea, part,) was Boattexlng gold and Bilver, our army was 
following him. 3. While he was fleeing from Pontus, 
our army was collecting the beautiful things which he left 
behind (part.). 4. Many barbarian tribes thought* that 
the Komans would plimder their sacred shrine. 5. While 
these tribes were agitated with a new cause of alarm, our 
army was getting homesick. 6. It generally happens* 
that kings are moved to pity by the broken fortimes of 
< other* kings. 7. While Medea fled, her father pursued. 

8. While I was saying these things, an attack was made 
upon our army. 9. While Lucullus was discharging the 
soldiers, the king renewed the war. 

Belatiye Clauses of Chazacteristio 

A. 636, a (320, a) ; B. 283. 1, 2; O. 631, 2; H. 891, 1 

Chap. 10. On the choice of a commander ; men of the present 
time. 

1. There are men who have read about more wars, but 

none who have waged more. 2. I have said* that the 
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war is neoesaary by its very nature. 3. What is there 
which can surpass the prowess of Cnaeus Pompey ? 4. It 
remains for us to choose (that we choose) a commander 
for this war. 5. Can any one doubt (use dvbium) who 
the man is ? 6. Pompey is the only man who was com- 
mander of a great army in early youth. 7. We have one 
general who will train his soldiers in the knowledge of 
war. 8. Besides {praeterea), there is no one who is him- 
self more skilled in military science (gen,). 9. Nothing 
that lies (part.) in military experience can escape the 
genius of this man. 10. that we might have (172) him 
for a commander ! 11. Would that others also had been 
trained by victories and triumphs 1 

Ablative with dignus and indlgnus 
A. 418. h (245. a, 1) ; B. 226, 2; G. 397, 2; H. 481 

Chap. U. 1. What is there that I can offer worthy of 
the merit of Cnaeus Pompey? 2, What can I say" (170) 
that is worthy of his wisdom in providing ? 3. AH" the 
good qualities of a commander (use adj.) exist in him. 
4. How many of our allies are deserving of the protec- 
tion which they ask for ? 5. Is Africa worthy of such 
great toil and danger ? 6. When we were burdened by 
the horrible servile war^ we sought his aid'. 7. Gaul 
is unworthy of the great bloodshed by which she has 
been freed. 8. His skill in defending your allies is 
worthy of the highest praise. 9. Who is there who 
has been able to make voyages in a sea crowded with 
pirates? liD. Who would have thought that he could 
rid (libero) the sea of pirates in one year ? 11. When 
Sicily was begirt on all sides with manifold dangers, he 
released it by the very swiftness of his course. 



f 
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Deliberatiye Sabjanctive 

A. 444 (268) ; B. 277 ; G. 465, 466 ; H. 650, 4 

Chap. 12. In the depth of winter ; at the end of winter ; in the 
beginning of spring ; in midsummer. 

1. Must we defend even our homes ? 2. Shall I not 
oomplain that your armies cannot cross from Brundisium 
except in winter ? 3. Shall I state that your fleet was 
captured and crushed almost^ before your eyes (you 
looking on) ? 4. Are you ignorant that a consul of the 
Eoman people had been put in command of that fleet ? 
6. Such was the celerity of Pompey that in a very short 
time there was no pirate ship upon the sea. 6. Shall I 
not mention that he added Cilicia to the empire of the 
Boman people? 7. Shall I pass over the zeal with 
which your consuls undertook the war? 

Ablative of Quality 

A 415 (261) ; B. 224; G. 400; H. 473, 2 

Chap. 13. A litUe while ago ; a refuge from winter ; a refage 
for avarice. 

1. I have spoken of Pompey's excellence in war (use 
the gerund), 2. But there are othex* virtues in this man 
that I have not mentioned. 3. Pompey is a man of the 
highest integrity. 4. Let us consider what self-control 
commanders ought' to have. 5. Learn from a comparison 
with (of) others" how great is his honesty. 6. Consider 
of how great talent he is. 7. If you are not strict in 
judging*, you will not wish' others to be strict judges. 
8. Do you think' that our commanders have always been 
men of great refinement? 9. They surely (profectd) 
have been men of the greatest avarice and greed. 
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Result Clauses with quin 
A. 658, a, N.3 (319. d, 332. g): B. 298; G. 555, 556; H. 591. il, 595, 596 

Chap. 14. Difficult to say. 

1. Ko one (nemo) can doubt that other* commanders 
are delayed by avarice or pleasure. 2. These things 
never called Pompey from his determined course. 3. He 
did not even go to see statues and pictures. 4. Now at 
last men do not doubt that Romans once had this self- 
control.' 5. Pompey is so courteous (use a noun) that 
even the lowest have access to him. 6. We do not 
doubt that his honesty was deemed most sacred. 7. This 
remarkable general cannot be hindered (deterred) from 
finishing the war. 8. Does any one' doubt that the con- 
quered' esteem his kindness ? 9. Many do not refuse 
(recuso) to believe that he descended from heaven. 

Use of the First Periphrastic Ck)n]ugation 

A 193-196, 498. a (129, 293. a); B. 115; G. 247; H. 236, 531 

Chap. 15. Not to say more ; on the day on which ; in the nick 
of time. 

1. Certainly no one doubts that prestige is going to 
have great influence in this war. 2. I am not going to 
tell you how much the allies fear Mithridates. 3. What 
the enemy' think of Pompey has a great deal to do with 
(pertineo ad) conducting this war. 4. Whose exploits 
were ever more illustrious than Pompey's? 5. The great- 
est^ fertility of the soil (fields) could hardly have caused 
such cheapness of grain as did the hope in (of) this one 
man. 6, Very much against my will I am now to re- 
mind you of the disaster received in Pontus. 7. He will 
easily defend with his army' the allies who call for him 
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as a commander (34). 8. The Roman people in a body 
will crowd the forum and fill the temples. 9. Tigranes 
is about to threaten' Asia with large forces. 

Gerund and Genmdiye Constmctioiis 

A. 603 ff. (296 ff.) ; B. 338 if.; 0. 427 ff . ; H. 626 ff. 

Chap. 16. It remaina for me to speak ; at home and in the 
field ; so many and such great things ... as. 

1. The fact that (175) the Cretans wished to ■urrender 
to Pompej showB" how great is his ability in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 2. Can you not now determine how 
powerful his prestige will be ? 3. I shall speak' timidly 
about extending our good fortune that my speech may 
not seem odioua to the immortal gods. 4. So great a 
war ought' to be managed with the greatest care. 5. The 
reason for (of) sending an ambassador was because they 
preferred to treat with Pompey himself. 6. Power is 
increased by using that which we already have. 7. We 
are now treating of the prowess of this man, which he 
has devoted to the preservation of the republic. 8. Even 
the very winds have united (themselves) with Pompey to 
extend the power of the state. 9. There will be an end 
(finis) of heaitating when on land and sea the allies obey 
our great commander. 10. Nothing is more hateful than 
boasting of one's (your) achievements. 

SubBtantive Clanses of Result 

A. 668, 669 (332, a) ; B. 297; G. 653; H. 671 

Chap. 17. But if ; to have great weight with one; patriotic. 

1. You have this advantage also' that Pompey is on 

the spot. 2. Why should we not intrust the war to him ? 

3. But Hortensius dissents from this vlew; that Pompey 
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should be appointed general. 4. It was necessary that 
his influence should have great weight with you. 5. But" 
he made a long speech against the Gabinian law'. 6. The 
greatness of the war makes (effldo) us send Pompey to 
Asia. 7. To him alone everything must be intrusted, 
because he is most worthy. 8. He will bring it about 
that we shall really (adv. from verus) poBsess supreme 
power. 9. It is admitted that Catulus is a very eminent 
man. 10. But facts much more than words have refuted 
his argument 

Genitiye with Verbs of Feeling or Emotion 
A. 354 (221) ; B. 209; G. 377; H. 467 

* 

Chap. 18. The sea coast ; the island of Delos. 

1. What state is there which does not pity (misereor) 
you? 2. For several years In Buocession our name has 
lacked' dignity. 3. We are ashamed to be deprived of 
the Appian Way. 4. We were weary (taedet) of the war 
with the pirates. 5. Our ancestors were not ashamed to 
adorn this place with naval trophies (tropaeum). 6. We 
do not repent (paenitet) of the Gabinian law, because we 
now hold the sea far and wide. 7. Are you not ashamed 
to resort to the island of Delos ? 

Doable or Disjunctive Questions 

A. 334, 335 (211) ; B. 162. 4 ; G. 458, 469 ; H. 380 

Chap. 19. With good intent ; to Pompey at his request ; all 
of whom ; out of respect, with due respect ; again and again. 

1. Is it more unworthy to disparage Gabinius or to 
yield to his authority ? 2. Did Pompey request" or de- 
mand" that Gabinius should be assigned to him ? 3. Will 
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Pompey take as lieutenant [the man] whom he wishes' or 
not ? 4. Do you think he ought' to be without glory or to 
be named' with due respect ? 5. Relying on you (9), 
fellow citizens, we shall report the matter to the senate. 
6. Is it Gabinius or Lentulus who ought to be assigned 
to Pompey ? 7. Did he plunder provinces or establiah 
the safety of the Roman people ? 

Ablatiye of Degree 

A. 414 (260) ; B. 223; O. 403; H. 479 

Chap. 20. In the case of Pompey ; nothing new ; let nothing 
new be done. 

1. Carthage was much more powexful than Kumantia. 
2. It remains for me to recall the cuatomB' of our ances- 
tors. 3. The longer life is, the less we enjoy it. 4. If 
anything* should happen' to Pompey, on whom would you 
fix your hopes? 5. Scipio destroyed Carthage many 
years ago (ante, 182). 6. The more' men acoommodate 
themselves to the times, the more they enjoy life. 7. If 
cities a great deal more powerful should threaten* us, 
would you follow custom' or expediency? 8. Recall 
how wars much more difficult were managed by Marius. 

Impersonal Verbs 
A. 20S (146) ; B. 138; G. 208; H. 902 ff. 

Chap. 21. 1. Did Pompey command this army ? He 
did. 2. When he was very young he was not permitted 
to carry on a campaign. 3. In my opinion a private 
person ought' not to be sent as a consul. 4. It greatly 
concerned (interest) the state that Pompey should govern 
Africa. 5. Do you think' that a Eoman knight ought to 
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be sent as consul ? 6. He was made consul before he 
was allowed (licet) by law* to hold any* other* office. 7. By 
a decree of the senate he was exempted from [the opera- 
tion of] the laws. 8. It concerns me (87) that the state 
should be administered by consuls of high character. 

Hortatory and Jussive Sabjonctiye 

A. 439, 440 (266) ; B. 274, 275; G. 263; H. 559, 1, 2 

Chap. 22. All dissenters ; difficult to say. 

1. Let the Eoman people defend their own authority 
against these men. 2. Let them put this man in com- 
mand of the war in Asia. 3. Lest you act rashly, let 
these men control your zeal by their counsel. 4. Let us 
obey the magistrates of the Eoman people. 5. It is 
difl&cult to say' how many cities have been plundered 
under pretence of war. 6. Let our general listen to the 
complaints of our allies. 7. Let us not discuss this ques- 
tion (these things) with those eminent men who differ 
from us. 8. Defend your cities from the generals who 
wish to plunder them. 

Prohibitions 

A. 460 (269. a) ; B. 276; G. 263, 271. 2; H. 561 

Chap. 23. To incur disgrace ; with a few exceptions ; you haye 
as authority. 

1. Do not think' there was any' treasure from which 
our commanders kept their hands. 2. Is there any shore 
that does not demand' Pompey ? 3. Do not send to the 
war in Asia one (is) who cannot (155) keep his mind from 
the ornaments of shrines. 4. Unless Pompey is a man 
who will not enrich himself with the public funds, do 
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not intrust everything to him. 5. Do not send any oneF 
unless you know him to be a man of the greatest discre- 
tion. 6. Since you have a man who is ezpexlenced in 
affairs of the greatest importance, do not think that you 
cannot answer Hortensius and Gatulus. 7. Do not doubt 
that Curio is endowed with the greatest talent. 

Sabjectiye Qenitiye 

A. 343. N.i (214) ; B. 199; 6. 363; H. 440, 1 

Cliap. 24. Whatever talent I have ; to be engaged in public 
afEaiiB. 

1. Since this is so, Caius Manilius, do not fear" any 
one's' threats. 2. I am so far from fearing the violence 
of the multitude that I shall stick to my opinion. 3. This 
I do at the request of Manilius himself. 4. So far am I 
from winning the favor of my fellow citizens (civis) that 
I have brought many enmities upon myself. 5. I urge 
you, Quirites, to put the safety of the provinces above 
your oWn interests. 6. The zeal of our allies will be a 
protection' against dangers. 7. Protected by the favor of 
the godS; let us not hesitate to incur danger. 
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KoTs. —Figures in parentheses denote chapters. A superior fl^nre (6.ff. dar«*) 
put after a word applies to that word alone ; pat before a word, applies to two or 
more immediately following. A superior s (e.g, guilt") is a reference to the Table 
of Synonyms, p. 258. In the notes literal translations and Idioms are printed in 
italia; the numbers refer to the Grammatical Index, p. 265, unless otherwise 
specified. Cf. b compare ; w. a with ; other abbreviations will be readily under- 
stood. 

CATILINE I 

(1) *Are you, Catiline, a man of sucli boundless effron- 
tery that you are not affected by the consciousness of 
your guilt" ? All these senators are aware" of your con- 
spiracy, and yet you dare* to come even into this place, 
where you plot the destruction of every one of us. 

Eoman citizens were once *so public spirited that they 
put to death (2) *at once 'men of noble birth because of a 
suspicion of treason ; but we now delay for the twentieth 
day even when we have^ a decree" of the senate against 
you. Although you ought"® to have been put to death 
long ago, I am not yet ready® to kill" you. Kay more, — 
I wish you to live" as long as there is any one who will 
defend^** you. 

(3) Did I not reveal all your impious plans" in the 

1 Giye careful attention to the always important matters of Order 
and Emphasis ; see 75, 123. 3 AudeO. < Use tanta virtas. 
* Statim. 6 From very distinguished fathers, etc., 19. «See 29. 
^ Mood ? 8 Imperf . of oportet. » Led, w Subjv. of characteristio. 

119 
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senate? Was I mistaken in the facts or even in the 
day itself? By all these things you may^ know* that 
nothing can keep' the voice of your conspiracy from' 
breaking forth. 

(4) Did you not go to Laeca's house night before last ? 
Can you deny that certain ones here in the senate were 
there with you? You even said* that when the two 
knights had done* what they promised' and had killed 
me you would leave* the city. If I had not already 
learned* this, why did I shut them out when they came 
*in the morning *to greet me ? 

(5) Go forth at once, lest Manlius's camp be too long 
without you. Take as many as possible with you, that 
the dregs of the republic may be drained ofiE. (6) Why 
should' you not go away, since disgrace and dishonor 
cling to your reputation and everybody hates you? 
The conscript fathers know* how many times you have 
tried* to kill' me and how^ the good fortune of the Roman 
people thwarted you. 

(7) And yet I should' speak* as if I were moved* by 
pity when I remember that all the ex-consuls vacated 
^^your section of the benches on account of their fear* and 
hatred of one^^ who has repeatedly planned their murder. 
The country also, our common parent, recognizes* " that 
her horror of you is well grounded and begs* ^ou to be 
gone. 

(8) Although I shall not put this question to the sen- 
ate, you shall know*, nevertheless, what we think* of you 
and your atrocities. Depart from the city, you ^*wretch I 

^Are able. > Quin. * See 109. « Mftne. < See 176. « Oportet. 
f Quern ad modum. s Ought, * See 60. "^^ Tho%e seats qf yours, 
U Him. w Knows. « Subjv., 147. " Perditus. 
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Note the silence of these august men. Silence gives 
consent. 

If I had ordered' that worthy man, Marcus Marcellus, 
to go into exile j the senate would with perfect justice 
have laid Violent hands on me. (9) Go straight into 
exile and let hatred be kindled against me. It is Vorth 
the cost if only you will get out of my sight*. 

(10) *In spite of the fact that your frenzy is rapidly 
carrying you *to a place where you can* see* and hear 
only^ scoundrels, you are delighted, and revel in that 
which all good men *must rightly call' highway robbery. 

(11) My country now reproaches' me *^or neglecting 
the safety of the citizens. If I permit" you (12) to go to 
the camp of Manlius, there will be no one who will deny^ 
that this was better than to kill you ; for we shall in this 
way" completely destroy the curse* of our native land. 

(13) Therefore leave us, all ye base and wicked ones, 
on whose forehead is written hatred" of your fellow 
citizens ; and may Jupiter, the protector of this beau- 
tiful city, pursue^* you with his vengeance" here and 
hereafter. 



^ CATILINE II 

(1) At last, fellow citizens, Catiline, that monster and 
marvel of wickedness, cannot within this city plot the 
destruction of our native land. Now we need not fear 

1 Hendiadys ; see grammar. ^ See 85. * Cfinspectus. 

* Although, • There . . . where. • Future. ' No one except» 
< Sec. periph. con]. * Verb, same stem as queriznOniam. . i^ BecavM 
I neglect, 49. u Subjv. of characteristic. " BatiO. " Invidia 
w Optative subjy. ^ Puniahnienta, 
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that dagger, with which openly this public enemy Vas 
wont to threaten us. because he has abandoned' Eome Hn 
despair. ^ 

(2) Some one ^ay blame me because I did not kill* 
him and so^ Vard off a danger which I saw long ago. 
that I had been able to do this I I could not, for* not 
even all of you believed there was anything" ^to fear. 
R^^^>*;^ ' (3) Eemember that those whom we must feat are not 
'^ the old men who are in Catiline's army, but those who 
have remained. Do they not know what I disclosed in 
the senate? (4) You all understand* that this is no 
place for mildness, but* yet I will allow" them to depart. ^ 

All these lost men, the dregs of the city, admit' that no 
atrocity has been committed without %eir aid, — that 
Catiline himself associated with them intimately so that 
he might be able to collect his profligates from all Italy. )if^ 

(5) It will be the greatest glory of my consulship if 
these shameless companions of Catiline — these sots and 
loafers — leave' the city which in their drunken babbling 
they have planned to burn'. Although there is no foreign 
enemy ^or us to fight, ^we must remedy the dangers 
which are within. 

(6) If Catiline were a timid man, he would not have 
been able to bear the things which I revealed in the 
senate yesterday* How "can it be said' that I drove him 
into exile, when you all know that he has sent arms and 
standards to Manlius ?^ (7) If Catiline were innocent, I 
should be a tyrant and should have to bear a storm of 

^ Imperf. of customaTy action, lOO. ^ Part, of adfllg^. * Poten- 
tial subjv.^ 173. * Mood? 49. «Subjv., why? ^Because. ^ To 
be feared, « Them, » Future. " Second periph. subjy. ii Express 
in two ways. ^ Use possum. 
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odium; but he is not innocent, and in three days you 
will be complaining ^because I let' him go away. Jj[ 

(8) But *let us speak of those who do not admit" them- 
selves to be enemies' ; of those whom I yet desire to con- 
ciliate, although they are unwilling *to take my advice. 
y\^C)y^irstf there are the rich who are deeply in debt and 
^ who expect by the favor of Catiline that their property 
will be saved*. (9) Then there is the class of men har- 
assed by debt, who think to obtain' power* even amid the 
ashes of this beautiful cityA The third class is composefl* 
of Sulla's colonists, who are arousing in certain* needy 
men hopes of a proscription. (10) The other* classes are 
made up of poor debtors, assassins, and shameless men, 
whom I shall not recall from Catiline. 4j^ 

(11) We are supplied with everything ^ which they 
lack. On one side are your consuls and generals ; on the 
other, that exhausted gladiator ; on one side, the flower 
and strength of all Italy ; on the other, a gang of disabled 
• outcasts. (12) Since this is the case, I have so' arranged 
that the colonies and towns can easily be defended. HT 

Finally', I cannot forget that, although those whom 
Catiline has left' in the city are enemies', they are also 
citizens.Hj To these I say, "Know that the consuls are 
watchful, and if you make* the "slightest attempt against 
your country, we shall immediately' detect it." 

(13) Do you then, fellow citizens, enter upon this con- 
test** "relying not on human devices but on the gods, who 
in person will defend this fair city "against the impious 
attacks of wicked men. 

1 See 40. a See 171. « To lUten to me. * Note carefuUy the 
word in the text. ^^ Omit. « Some. ' See 18. 8 Fat. perf . ^ Note 
the hendiadys in text. ^ O^rt^On^n, l^ See G. ^ From^ 
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CATILINE ni 

(1) Fellow citizens, the Especial favor of the immortal 
gods has snatched this fair land' of ours from the great- 
est* danger, and %as made this a day which will always 
be memorable^ in the republic. 

As'^ you do not know* how great the perils are from 
which this city has been saved, I must tell* you what 
(2) I ^ave been doing since' Catiline went away. 

'After spending days and nights in watching, I finally 
learned* that certain Gauls Vere going to cross the Mul- 
vian bridge last* night, and that Titus Yolturcius would 
be with*** them and would have letters for Catiline. M 
^When I had explained the matter to the praetors, they 
secretly led many' men to the bridge and (3) arrested 
Yolturcius and the Allobroges. "Gabinius, Statilius, 
Cethegus, and Lentulus were straightway summoned to 
me, and I then laid the whole matter before the senate. 

(4) The Gauls and Yolturcius testified that Catiline 
and the city leaders were about to bum* the city and 
slaughter* the citizens, and that Cethegus wished* to do 
this before the Saturnalia. 

(5) Then the tablets of each one were brought 'forth 
and read<^Although*' Lentulus acknowledged his seal, 
he denied his guilt*; but finally, overwhelmed by the 
power* of conscience, he was forced** to confess* all that 
had been charged against him. His associates*' ^ith 
stealthy glances at each other likewise confessed. 

1 Greatest love, ^ Patria. * Caused that this day, etc. ; use 
efflcl5 ut, etc. ^ Memorabilia. < Since. * Subjv. ^ From 
that time at which» ^ Abl. abs. ^ Use first periph. conj. of trBnaeO. 
v> Una cum. "Seel, i^ See 62. u Gum. MOOgO. i<^ SociiM. 
M Use participle. 
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(6) Since it seemed that the highest interests of the 
republic were at stake, it pleased the senate that the nine 
leaders in* this conspiracy should be placed under guard 
and that a thanksgiving should be decreed in my name 
because the republic *had been preserved. -J\ 

(7) Now, fellow citizens, since these wicked leaders 
have been arrested, you *need not fear* the forces of 
Catiline. If I had not driven him from the city, you 
*would have had to work and watch both night and day ; 
for so crafty and so bold is he that only the gods them- 
selves '^could have thwarted this accursed conspiracy. 
(8) Eor surely it is not in the power* of your consuls 
to direct* such momentous affairs without the aid of 
Jupiter, whose statue" was placed (9) in the forum 
^this very moming.-dHfJupiter himself revealed to us the 
schemes of these impious men and took away from ^hem 
the minds" which they had tried to use not only against 
the state but also against the immortal gods them- 
selves. ;;^ 

If we had overcome" these enemies" in battle", (10) you 
would have owed especial® honors to the gods. How 
much more are they due from you *®who have been saved 
without strife and without bloodshed ? 

Although I, "under the leadership of the gods, have 
preserved you from cruel and indiscriminate slaughter, 
(11) I wish no other nipnument than' that which can be 
set up in your heartsr^f The mute and the silent have 
no power to please one who hopes^ that the story of his 

'^Qf. « See 49. « Use sec. periph. conj. * See 56. « See 166. 
^ Verb from same root as srubem&tid. 7 Early this very day, 

8 Dative, why ? » Praecipuus. w Subjv., 51. n Abl. abs., 1, 
^ Subjv. of characteristic, 155. 
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acMevements Vill live on the pages of history and be 
limited only by the ends of the earth itself. 

(12) And surely it is your duty* to see to it that these 
reckless and wicked men" do not injure the one who has 
protected' you and the state from the greatest danger. ^^ 
Eemember, also, *as you go to your homes", to worship 
Jupiter, who has preserved the honor and glory of this 
republic, which is so dear to us all. 

CATILINE IV 

(1) Conscript fathers, you know that I, your consul, 
must bear pain, anxiety, and even the danger of death' 
itself *in order that you and your wives and children" *may 
not have to suffer* persecution and slaughter.^ (2). And 
yet, I beg" you to forget^ me, and to look out for your- 
selves and the Boman people, because the immortal gods 
will surely reward every man ^ he deserves. The grief 
and fear" of my family* compel me to guard the public 
safety rather than to think" about myself. 

We must now decide about those who wish to slay" 
all who would lament^® the ruin" of the Eoman people. ^ 
(3) Your entire" action" yesterday^ indicated^ that these 
criminals ought to be condemned. To-day I ask "your 
judgment about the fact and ^our decision about the 
penalty, for we must decide before night what ^^s to be 
done. If you forbear^', or if you procrastinate, you will 
make a great mistake, vt i 

1 See 118. 2 Omit. » If subjv., why ? « Use participle. » Notice 
that this is negative purpose. ^ See 131. ^ Obllviscor. 8 Note 
idiom in text. » FaxniUa. lo See 166. n AotiO. i^ Adj. 
1» SIfirnifLcG. " What you think. « See note 14 for idiom. "See 
131, 152. 17 Fut. 
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(4) Thus far two courses of action have been suggested', 
— one ty Decimus Silanus and the other by Caius Caesar. 
The fotmer thiiiks that criminals should be put to death ; 
the latter favors confiscation of property and imprison- 
ment ^f or life, because the gods did not ordain death as^ 
a punishment, but as a rest from* toil" and trouble. qP 

(5) Now if you follow* Caius Caesar's plan, I" am in- 
clined to think that I shall fear' popular opposition* less ; 
and yet I hope that you will consult your own opinions 
rather than my danger. Since even the proposer of the 
Sempronian law* was himself put to death by command 
of the people, (6) I shall not fear" the charge of cruelty, 
if you adopf^ the plan of Silanus. Although what can 
be too cruel a punishment® for those who wished® to burn" 
the city, slaughter" the citizens, and set up the race of 
the AUobroges on the ruins of the empire ? ^^ 

(7) There are some who are fearful that all orders ^°will 
not unite ^^to preserve and defend the republic, but I assure 
you that all men are vying with each other in patriotism". 
(8) Even the slaves, aroused to the defence^ of the city, 
shudder at the recklessness of the wretches" who do not 
devote themselves to the common safety. 

Such being the case, see to it that you do not fail those 
who never yet^ failed yoMt j(9) Our country is beset 
by the torches and weapons or an impious conspiracy. ' 
Whether your temples and your shrines, your hearths and 
your homes", shall remain^*, or whether the whole" republic 
shall be destroyed", ^'it is for us to decide this very day. 

1 Pr0fer5. « Sempitemus. » For the sake qf, * Of. * Fut. 

* Attacks, 7 Follow, s Poena. »Subjv.,why? W8e«148. nUse 

ad with gerandive. ^ Love of country. w Gtorimdive. i* Lost 
ones. "Adhtlc. "Subjv., why? i^ See 131. 
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(10) ^The conspirators may threaten me with death, f oi 
I have incurred the eternal' hostility* of the enemies of 
the republic; but time will never destroy the memory 
of my deeds. K the glory of Seipio, of Marius, and 
of Pompey is imperishable, surely there will be some 
(11) small commendation' for^ the consul who saved the 
state at the peril of his life. 



ARCHIAS 

(1) First of all, jurors, I must *pay the tribute which 
•I owe this Aulus Licinius. His training it was which 
developed my limited talents and small ^oratorical ability. 
It was his genius which impelled' me to undertake the 
study of the liberal arts, and now I surely must' assist 
him to the extent of my ability. Jl^ 

(2) Since you are men ^°of learning, and since Archias 
is a poet, I shall speak of literature and of culture in a 
manner perhaps^^ unusual, but not, I hope, disagreeable to 
you. w 

(3) Archias was born of a noble family at Antioch. 
From boyhood his genius was so' celebrated that he was 
thought worthy of the hospitality of many persons both 
in Greece and Italy. At Rome also many distinguished 
men treated him with the greatest consideration^*, although 
he was a very young man. 

(4) For many years he had a residence at Bome and 
afterward was enrolled as a citizen at Heraclea, but 

1 Cf . sit ScIpiG clftniB ; see 169. s Hatred. * PraUe, ^ Of» 

* Beferre firrfttiam. • U due. ' Faciilt&s et Or&tid. * ImpeU5. 

• Use oportet. «Adj. uPorsltan. u Honor. 
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nevertheless this Gratius brings the charge that Citizen- 
ship has never been granted him. Now* the testimony of 
LucuUus and of the delegates ^from Heraclea as well as 
(5) the records of Metellus, prove that Archias was duly* 
enrolled and that he made his declaration before the 
pr8Btoprdl| Do not, therefore, jurors, reject this man, who 
has always wished^ to be a Roman citizen'. 

(6) Do you ask why the studies of this poet delight 
me so much? Because they refresh my mind wearied 
with daily strife ; because by them my *power of oratory 
is increased ; and because they place before me the illus- 
trious men whom the most famous authors have portrayed 
in their works, jt 

(7) I ajmit' that these eminent men were not all 
highly educated; for natural ability is so' Remarkable 'a 
quality that many have become eminent in letters, arts^^ 
or arms' vjrithout formal education. But nevertheless 
both natural ability and learning are needed^^ for the 
moulding and development of the loftiest character^. 

(8) This Aulus Licinius is a poet, — one of those whom 
a divine spirit inspires. He is, therefore, a gift of the 
gods to us and worthy of our special^ love and honor. -^ 

Let the people of Salamis claim^^ Homer for their own ; 
(9) Archias is ours. His verses, which celebrate the 
glory of the Boman people, we ^delight to heaid^He 
honors not only LucuUus, who sunk the enemy's fleet off 
Tenedos, but all to whom the Eoman name and fame are 
dear. 

^ Crbninor. < Ind. disc. * Autem. ^ Adj. < Rite. • Two 
ways. ' Omit. • Note the hendiadys. • Omit " a quality." w Ara. 
u Use opus est, 18. ^ Virtas. u Sinirulftris. i« Jassive sabjy., 
171. u Note the idiom. 
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(10) Why did Alexander the Great have so many 
historians with him ? Why did our own Pompey think 
Theophanes worthy of a reward ? Because they knew* 
that iP there were no* heralds of their prowess, body 
and fame ^would both be buried in the same tomb. 
(11) Love of glory then* is the strongest incentive* to \k 
effort*, not only for those who affect* to despise it, but for ^ 
you, for me, for all of us. I confess that I myself desire 
no other reward for' the toils and anxieties of my con- 
sulship than* the memory of my deeds. ' ^ 

(12) It is indeed true that I may know* nothing of •all 
this after death, but now the thought and hope ^of know- 
ing "give me very great satisfaction. 

Therefore, let there be such approval" of this m%n that 
the Roman people may seem to hold him in the honor 
which is due to his modesty, his dignity, and his genius. 

THE MANILIAN LAW 

(1) Fellow citizens, never before have I ventured to 
address^ you from this renowned and beautiful spot. 
But now, since you have seen fit to confer upon me the 
authority of a praetor, **it affords me much satisfaction to 
"consider with you a subject of such importance^* as the 
prowess of CnsBus Pompey. ^ 

(2) Two kings are warring against us, and our greatest 
^'sources of revenue are in danger. ^*Besides this, your 

1 NlBi. s Use fore ut, 76. * Igitur. < Incltftmentum. 
• lAiborB. • SimulO. ' O/. « Except, » Thue things, w Omit 
" of knowing." u please me very much. ^ Adprob&tiO. ^ Adlo. 
quor. i< / will very gladly. ^^ Speak with you abotU. ^^ Oravitfts 
17 Vectifiral. u Praetereft. 
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eommander is about to return to Eome. and some one 
must be chosen ^o succeed him. 

(3) This new commander must wipe out a disgrace 
which for twenty-three years has clung to the name of 
the Roman people^ It was this same Mithridates who 
slaughtered" so many Roman citizens, and who now is 
meddling with your tributaries. (4) This same foe it 
was who forced^ you to make war in Asia and Spain 
at the same time. It was the prowess of Pompey and 
Lucullus which then averted the danger and preserved' 
the glory of our empire. J^ 

(5) Our ancestors *would not tolerate the smallest 
encroachment* upon our sovereignty, while® we neglect 
the king who has taken the lives of our citizens. There 
seems to be only one man who can check the attacks of 
our adversaries, and that is Cnaeus Pompey. (6) Further- 
more, Asia, which we must now defend, is your greatest 
source of revenuef^fand, unless you defend it from even 
the fear of disaster, you will lose the income of a whole 
year. For this reason you must protect the publicans, 
whose interests are in danger. ^ 
tJ!^ (7) These men are the veiy foundation of the state, and 
their misfortune will surely be the ^misfortune of us all. 
®If payment should be interfered with in Asia, the finan- 
cial system at Rome would be involved^ and the same 
shock would overthrow them both.^ _i- 

(8) Great praise is due Lucullus because under his 
leadership the enemies'* fleets and ai^mies were destroyed, 
the king put^^ to flight, and our revenues and allies de- 

1 Not. inf. 8COg0. <BServO. « See 100. 6 IniUrla inl&ta. 
•Omit. 7 Our mi^ortune 0/ all, « See 64. «Aznbd. loConiciO. 
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fended. (9) *If Luctdlus had been able to capture' the 
king, the war would 'no longer be a great one^but now 
Mithridates, ^though once* conquered, has been assisted 
by so many tribes and nations that Glabrio, our new 
general, must undertake a struggle with a powerful and 
victorious foe. 

(10) It seems then that we must put in charge of this war 
'some one who has all the qualities of a great commander, 
who has been a soldier from his youth, and whose experi- 
ence in warfare has been extensive^ and successful.' J^ 
(11) That Cnseus Pompey is 'such a man, many lands 
freed from dreadful danger by his prowess and many 
ports once*' swarming with pirates are witnesses. 

(12) Only a short time ago you, whose ancestors used 
to make war far from home', had to contend' with pirates 
at the mouth of the Tiber. Whose valor is it which in 
so short a time has swept^ the freebooters from the 
sea and has given to us hope ^n place of imiversal 
despair ? 

(13) ^If we compare Pompey with other generals, we 
shall understand how great his genius is. No sale*^ of 
centurionships, no lust for public money, has ever in 
Pompey's case brought disaster upon us"; nor have his 
armies ever harmed our friends or allie^^(14) So great* 
is his self-control that foreign nations have begun to 
understand that our ancestors excelled' in power* be- 
cause they were like*' Pompey, — not only men of excep- 
tional valor, but also of the highest honor. <^ 

A 

1 See 66. s Oomprehend5. « IfOn diQtivis. « See 124. 
< Semel. Aliquis. 7 Amplus. s Feiicitas should suggest 
the adj. » Use an adj. ^» Quondam. n DepeUG. u Pr6. 
u See 58. i^ VfinditiO. is See 67. ^ SimUls; see ea 
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(15) This opinion' of him has reached men in all parts 
of the world^, and all are deeply impressed by the influence 
of his name. What would Mithridates have done if he 
had not been restrained by the approach of Pompey? ^ 
(16) Men even in remote regions consider him our most 
powerful and most fortunate' citizen. Will you, his 
fellow citizens, hesitate to intrust® this great war to one 
upon whom the gods themselves seem to have bestowed 
the valor and good fortune of Scipio, of Marius, and of 
all our great commanders ? /^ 

(17) But, you say, Hortensius differs from me in this 
matter, although he admits' the truth of what I have 
said. But he also opposed the Gabinian law, although 
the pirates had closed all our provinces, captured our prae- 
tors, and prevented us from transacting business ^n land 
and sea^(18) ^Nay more, they were so well equipped 
that we were in danger even on the Appian way and 
ashamed* to think of the naval exploits* of our ances- 
tors<<^19) If the Boman people had complied with his 
wishes, should we now exercise control over all races 
and nations ? Since this great change^ has been brought 
about by the Gabinian law, who will hesitate ^o appoint 
Gabinius^ as lieutenant® in a war ^^undertaken as a* result 
of his efforts? 

(20) Catulus also differs from me in this matter, — 
Catulus, whom anything new greatly disturbs. But did 
he ever "hear of Scipio and of Marius, — of the many 
wars they waged and the many unprecedented things 
w^ch were done in their cases H (21) Indeed, if we 

1 Orbis terr&rum. s Adj. from fortfLna. s gee 164. «Immfi 
v6rd. 6 See 88. « BSs gestae. ' CommtltfttiO rSrum. 
8 Inf. or sabjy. » See 86. lo Use auctor. u Audi<^ M, 
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were looking for new things, in whose case could we 
find' so many as in the case of him who from his youth 
has conducted himself ^so valiantly that not one but many 
laws' have had to be relaxed for the good* of the state ? ^^ 

(22) Let us then beware lest the Eoman people con- 
sider it unjust *for us to make objection to Cnaeus Pom- 
pey, who has already, in the war with the pirates, brought 
dignity and safety to the whole world. If you knew how 
self-controlled* this man is, you would understand' why 
he is asked for by inany wealthy cities jVjf or neither 
shrines nor homes are safe from injustice and caprice /^on 
the part of our magistrates, and the approach of our 
ftrmies, we hear, is regarded* as a calamity/ 

(23) We must then intrust this war to one who can 
not only control® his army but also hold* his own desires 
in check./9(The seacoast and all our provinces ask for a 
man of tte highest integrity and judge' Cnaeus Pompey 
to be the greatest' of all our commanders, not only in 
military genius but also in discretion and strength of 
character. 

(24) In view of all these things, let us sanction the 
opinion of Caius Manilius and put Cnaeus Pompey in 
charge of this war. For such' are his influence, honesty, 
and reliability that, with the gods as leaders, he surely 
will finish this great task^^ with honor to the state and 

glory to the Eoman people. ^s 

i' 

1 With such valor. * Use oausa. * I7t clause or inf. ^ Use 
a noun. ^0/, ^HabeO. ' See 121. > Note the zeugma here. 
• So grsaU " Work^. 
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NoTs. — The grammars referred to are Allen and Qreenoogh's (A.)t Bennett*8 
(B.), OUdersleeve'e (G.), and Harkness^s (H.). References in parentheses are to 
the old edition. A comma means " and," ff. » " and following," cf. * '* compare." 
A superior s (e.ff, first») refers to the Table of Synonyms, p. 266. In the footnotes, 
cross references to the sections of this part (e.ff. 88. 8) will be found. 



1. General Bales applying to Order, Arrangement, Emphasis, etc. : 
A. 34^-546 ; B. 348-361 ; G. 671-687 ; H. 664-686. 

NoTB. —These rules should Im frequently read and constantly put In practice. 



LESSON I 

AGBEEMENT (THE FOUB CONCOBDS) 

2. 1. Agreement of Noun in Apposition or as Predicate. A. 281, 
282, c, d, 302, e, 283 (183, 184, 6, c, d, 185, a, 6); B. 167- 
169; G. 206, 206, 320, 321, 386, e.i, 411. b. 3; H. 393, 7. 

2. Agreement of Adjective with Noon. A. 286, 286, a, 6, 287, 

1-4, o, 296, a (186, a, 6, 187. a, d, 195. d); B. 234, 236. 1. 
2, 246. 6; G. 211. 6, 286, 286. 1. 2. 3, 287; H. 394, 396, 
1,2. 

3. Agreement of Relative with Antecedent. A. 306, 306, &, v. 

(198, 199, 6, N.); B. 260. 2, 251. 2; G. 614. 8, (a), (6); 
H. 396, 397, 398. 1, 2. 

4. Agreement of Verb with Subject A. 316, 317, a, d (204, 

206, a, c, 1); B. 264. 1, 4; G.211, r.i, a, r.«; H. 388, 389, 
1, 391, 392, 1, 2, 3. ^ 

187 
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EXAMPLES 

3. 1. Natora, optima dux — nature, the heat guide. 

2. Athenae, omniinn dootrmimm inveatrioes — AthenSf 
discoverer ofaU branches of learning, 

3. AntioobisD, oelebri qnondam urbe — at Antioch, a 
once populous city, 

4. Pater et mater mortni amit — father and mother are 
dead. 

5. Babetur vir egregina Faulus — PauJua is regarded as 
an eaotraordinary man. 

6. Arohiae ingenimn et Tirtas praemio Bant digna — the 
genius and merU of Archias are worthy of reward. 

7. Labor voluptasque aunt dinalmlUa — labor and pleads- 
ure are unlike (ie. dissimilar things). 

8. Ego qui vobia urbem restitui — / wTio have restored 
the city to you. 

9. Gladii ac sicae quae deprehendimua — the swords and 
daggers that we captured. 

10. Nostra qid adsumua aalus — the safety of us who are 
present. 

11. CoxlnthuB, lumen Graeciae extinctum est — Corinth, 
the light of Ghreece, wa>s extinguished. 

12. BSagna multitudo tela ooniciebant — a great crowd 
were hurling darts. 

Remarks 

4. 1. When an exception to any of the four roles of concord 
occurs, it is usually due to the attraction of the nearer or to the 
mastery of the sense over the grammatical form ; cf . 8. lo, ii, 12. 

2. With subjects of different persons or different genders the 
predicate usually agrees with the strongest, sometimes with the 
nearest. The first person is stronger than the second, the second 
than the thjrd. In general the masculine gender is stronger than 
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the feminine, the feminine is stronger than the neuter, bat with 
inanimate things the neater is the strongest ; cf . 8. 4, 9. 

3. As in English, an adjective may be osed as a noan : onmes, 
all men; praeterlta, the past, Sach neater adjectives are some- 
times used as predicates with masculine and feminine subjects ; 
cf. 8. 7. 

Exercise I 

5. 1. Cicero was chosen consul. 2. Cicero when^ con- 
sul crushed the conspiracy of Catiline. 3. Duilius was 
the first"* of the Eomans to win a naval victory. 4. The 
she-wolf acted as a mother. 6. The Belgians were the 
bravest of all who inhabited' Gaul. 6. The good are 
praised, the bad are blamed. 7. You havo Catiline before 
your eyes, — the most audacious of men. 8. My uncle and 
I passed an anxious and doubtful night. 

6. 1. We desire' not so mucy to seem as to be good. 
2. If you and TuUia are well, ^I am glad. 3. Cicero and 
I are well. 4. Peace and friendship were established 
with their neighbors'. 6. I will take care of the lives* of 
you whom I have led into danger. 6. Marius and Cicero 
were born *at Arpinum, a free-town* of Latium. 7. To 
Catiline even^ from his youth slaughter, rapine, and civil 
discord were pleasing. 8. The victor did not' spare even' 
the women* and children' who were found* in the town. 
9. You have all orders, all men, and the whole' Eoman 
people ®on the side of the consul. 10. We cannot change 
the past. 11. They came to Gades, which is a town of 
Spain. 12. This^* they regarded as wealth, this^* as real 

^Omit. ^DuUiua first (Ad].) toon. > bene est. ^Shigral&i^* 
* Locative. * Cf . 8. 3. ' Put the emphatic words between n6 and 
Quidem. 8 See 32. 4. * Thinking (part of sentlG) with, ^^ Agrees 
with pred. noon. 
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fame. 13. Minerva, the goddess of wisdom^ taught the 
Greeks to plant the olive. 



LESSON n 

PRONOUNS 

7. 1. PerMnal. A. 205, a, h (194, a, h) ; B. 242, 1, 2 ; 6. 304, 1, 8 ; 
H. 500, 4. 

2. Possessive. A. 302, a, c, d (107, a, c, d); B. 243, 1, a; 
G. 312 ; H. 501. 

8. Reflexive. A. 299 +,300, 1, 2 (106, a, 1, 2, h); B. 244, i, ii, 
5; G. 309, 1, 2; H. 602-604. 

4. Reciprocal. A. 301. / (196. /); B. 245 ; G. 221 ; H. 602. 1. 



EXAMPLES 

8. 1. Cur ego non laeter ? — why should not I rejoice f 

2. Bst mihi iucnnda veatra erga me voluntas — pleas- 
ant to me is your good will towards me. 

3. Eduo teoum onmis tuos — taJce out with you all your 
friends. 

4. Consexvate vos — save yourselves. 

5. Nemo nostrum — no one of us. 

6. Fromisit se venturum ease — he promised to come 
(that he would come). 

7. Suos oontinebat — he held his m^n in check, 

8. Fratrem eius occidlt — he slew his (another man's) 
brother. 

9. Fratrem suum occidit — he slew his (own) brother. 
10. Copias eduzit — he led out his troops. 
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11. Petierunt uti albi de sxui salute oiiin eo agere lioeret 
— they begged that they might be permitted to treat with him 
about their own safety. 

12. Inter ae diffenmt — they differ from one another. 

Remarks 

9. 1. The personal pronouns used as subjects and the possessive 
pronouns are usually omitted except when needed for clearness, 
emphasis, or contrast. Cf. 8. i (subj. expressed), 8. 9 (poss. ex- 
pressed), 8. 6 (subj. omitted), and 8. lo (poss. omitted). 

2. Some of the pronominal forms are lacking. Thus the per- 
sonal pronoun of the third person is expressed by la ; cf. 8. 8, ii. 
The first and second persons of the reflexive are expressed by the 
forms of the personal pronoun; cf. 8. 4; and the reciprocal pro- 
nouns are supplied by the reflexives ; cf . 8. 12. 

Exercise II 

10. 1. Horatius slew* his sister with his own hand. 
2. I have exposed myself to death*. 3. They exchanged 
hostages. 4. Having encouraged each other, they made 
the attack. 5. Ariovistus demanded' that^ Caesar send 
envoys to him. 6. Caesar sent envoys to him. 7. *You 
and I ^make many boasts. 8. How long a letter have I 
written to you with my own hand I 

11. 1. They surrendered themselves and all their pos- 
sessions* to Caesar. 2. Since* I cannot save myself *and 
you too, I will look out for your lives at least. 3. / have 
often incurred the enmity' of the powerful in your be- 
half. 4. Vercingetorix summoned* his men* to a council*. 

1 ut w. subj v., 07. 1. 3 Latin order : I and you, * Boast many 

things, ^ Omit. < quoniam, 122. 3. * Together with you. 
'Plural. 
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5. ^These men had a contest with each other for the 
leadership. 6. With difficulty did our men defend the 
gates. 7. The chief said ^at he would come to him 
(Caesar) and would intrust ^is own fortunes and those 
of the state to his protection. 8. He decided' to leaye' 
in Gaul a very few, whose fidelity towards him he had 
clearly seen. 9. I^ banished kings, you^ are introducing 
tyrants. 10. We love* you very much, and we are confi- 
dent that we are loved by you. 11. Before my arrival 
the report will come to you about my new joy. 12. If 
you also have the same hope of my good will towards 
you, it shall certainly never deceive you. 
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PRONOUNS 

12. 1. ReUtire. (For agreement see 8. 8.) A. 907, a-e, 908, d 
(200, 201, c) ; B. 261, 2^, a ; G. 616, 620 ; H. 999, 9, 610, 
689. 2, Tx. 

2. Demonstrative and ]>eterminative. A. 296-298 (100-102, 
196); B. 246-249; G. 905-911 ; H. 606-609. 

9. Indefinite. A. 909-914 (104, 106, 202,7); B. 262 ; G. 919- 
919 ; H. 612-616. 

4. Interrogative. A. 148, 162 (104-106); B. 90 ; G. 106; H. 611. 

EXAMPLES 

13. 1. S (eorum, etc.) qui flumen trSnsierant — tliose (of 
those, etc.) wTio had crossed the river. 

1 Use the dat. of possessor, 42. 2. > Indirect discourse, 147. 2. 

* His and the state* 8 fortunes. ^ Observe the contrast and see 0. 1. 
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2. Quae nrbs est omnimn pnlchenimay ea defendetur. 
— this cUyy which is the most bedutifid of all, wiU be de* 
fended (which city . . . this). 

3. Provinoia eius est haeo aiout ilia nostra — this is his 
province just as that is ours, 

4. Hi in armis sunt, illi domi remanent — the latter 
are under arms; the former stay at home. 

5. Medea ilia — the famous Medea. 

6. Ipse est Domnorix — Dumnorix is the very m<in, 

7. Se ipsi interfioiant — they kill themselves. 

8. Dizi ego idem — / aiso (the same one) said. 

9. Qiiaeret quispiam — some one vnll ask. 

10. Hoo fecenmt sine nllo perionlo — they did this withr 
out any danger. 

11. Neque repertns est quisqnam — and no one (nor 
any one) was found. 

12. Optimmn est domom snam quemque reverti — it is 
best for eaxik to return to his own home. 

13. Qtdstues? — who are you f 

Remarks 

14. 1. Do not confound the two meanings of self: se, refleziye, 
and ipse, hitensiye. 

2. In Latin the relatiye cannot be omitted as in English in such 
sentences as, ** the book you gave me,** liber quem mihi dedistl 

3. Notice that there are adverbs of the first, second, and third 
perspn corresponding to the use of hio, iste, ille, respectively ; e.g. 
hXo, Aere (near the speaker); istlb, there (near the person i^- 
dressed); ilUc, tJiere (remote from either). 

4. Qnisquam and fUlus are used in negative sentences and 
sentences implying a negative ; the one is substantive, the other 
adjective. 

The following pronouns are arranged in the order of decreasing 
definiteness : qnldam, nOn nfUlos, aliquis, quispiam, quia. 
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Exercise III 

18. 1. The story you told me was an old* one^ 2. One* 
of the consuls lost an army, the other* sold one^ 3. It is 
one' thing to slander, another" to accuse. 4. A certain 
woman had two sons. 6. *If any one was wise, he was. 

6. Some withdrew into the cities, others into the forests. 

7. Everybody loves himself. 8. At your approach*^, Cati- 
line, those benches near you were vacated. 9. Who was 
more famous in Greece than Themistocles^ ? 

16. 1. Mummius destroyed Corinth, which was the 
most splendid city in^ Greece. 2. *That part of the army" 
which arrived first" at the river built a bridge. 3. The 
famous Marius loved" the man* by whose genius ^is ex- 
ploits were celebrated. 4. The enemy" caught sight of 
some men^ disembarking. 5. "And no one visits Britain 
except traders, and nothing is known even" to them except 
the seacoast. 6. Patience is a remedy for any pain what- 
ever. 7. A tyrant neither loves" any one nor is loved by 
any one. 8. If anything more serious happens", they 
will demand an account from you. 9. Demosthenes and 
Cicero were famous orators, the former a Greek, the latter 
a Roman. 10. Why do you run after this wretched booty, 
"when you might be the most fortunate^ of men? 11. 
Caesar and Pompey in the beginning* were friends ; but 
ifi the civil war"' the latter was defeated" by the former. 

1 Omit. * Alter. * Alius. « Expressed with one verb at 
the end. »See72. 1. «See 67. 4. ' O/. « Put the rel. first, 
and cf. 13. 2. * Is. ^^ Those things tohich he had done. "^ Nor 
any one, ^ Use ipse. u |rat. perf. i« To whom it i$ permitted 
to he. ^ Abl. of time. 
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LESSON IV 

THE GENITIVE 

17. 1. General Rale. A. 342 (213); B. 105; G. 360; H.480. 

2. Subjectiye Genitive. A. 341, n.^ (213. 1, 214); B. 190; 

G. 363, 1 ; H. 440. 1. 

3. Possessive Genitive. A. 343, Or-c (214, a, 1, 2, c, df); B. 108, 

3; G. 362, 366; H. 430, 440. 1, n.» 

4. Appositional Genitive. A. 343, d (214./) ; B. 202 ; G. 361 ; 

H. 440. 4. 

6. Descriptive Genitive {of Quality), A. 346, b (216, h); 
B. 203 ; G. 365, 2 ; H. 440. 3. 

6. Partitive Genitive (oftJie Whole). A. 346, a, c (216, a, c); 
B. 201, 1, 2 ; G. 367-372 ; H. 440. 6, 441-443. 

EXAMPLES 

18. 1. Facta virorum — the deeds of men, ' 

2. Per agrum Seqnanorum — throttgh the territory of 
the Sequani, 

3. Haeo domus est patris mei — this house is my 
fatheif^s. 

4. Bst consulls pr5vidSre — it is the consuVs (duty) to 
provide, 

5. Virtus contlnentiae — the virtue of self-control, 

6. Sunt homines magnae virtutls — they are m£n of 
great valor, 

7. Fossa trium pedum, a ditch three feet deep. 

8. Nihil vini — no wine, 

9. Quia nostrum? — who of us f 

10. Unus militum (better ex militibus)^ one of the soldiers. 
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Remarks 

19. 1. In translating into Latin be sore to grasp the thought 
and not to think merely of the words. 

2. A part is sometimes expressed by certain adjectives denoting 
order in time or place : aummas mfiiia — the highest part of the 
mountain. So reUqnus, etc. 

8. The adjective omnia is never followed by the partitive geni- 
tive. '' All of us '' is expressed by n6B omnfia. 

EXEBGISE lY 

20. 1. Cicero was an orator of the greatest eloquence. 
2. We took* a journey of several days. 3. Some wisdom. 
4. You seem to have* little spirit, 5. Piles of arms were 
thrown from the wall* into the trench. 6. Who of you 
does not know* this? 7. Many of those trees were 
planted by my own hand. 8. The enemy* left a sufficient 
guard' for their camp. 9. At' the ^end of this island is 
a fountain of sweet water. 10. Certain of the soldiers 
were wandering in the woods. 

21. 1. Titus was a man'^ of such affability and gener- 
osity that he refused ^nothing to any one. 2. Your 
letters are of the greatest weight with' me. 3. It is 
foolish* to discern* the faults of others and' to forget 
one's' own. 4. *°Any* man may err ; no one but a fool 
will persist in error. 5. The enemy* set fire to their 
houses, "so that nothing of their possessions might come 
into the control of the victor. 6. Trajan alone of all 

1 FaciG. 3 Bum with gen. * In. ^ Use eztrSmus ; see 19. 2. 
• Omit. • LiteraUy, or to no one anything. ^ Apud. « Do not 
use an adj. ^ His ; for case see 22. 3. ^^ It is of any one to err ; 
qf no one, etc. ^ Lest anything, toil, by subjy. 
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the emperors was buried within the walls' of the city. 
7. Spain was Hhe last" of all the proyinces to be thor- 
oughly subdued.^ 8. You think Hhat nothing new 'ought 
to be done contrary to the customs' of our ancestors. 
9. They encircle their winter quarters with a rampart 
nine feet [high] and a ditch fifteen feet [deep]. 10. All 
of you have often heard ^hat the city of Syracuse is the 
largest of Greek cities. .11. It belongs to him who gives, 
not to him who seeks, to name the conditions of peace. 



LESSON V 

THE GENmVB 

22. 1. Objective Genitive. A. 847, 848 (217); B. 200; G. 808. 2 ; 
H. 440. 2. 

2. Genitive with Adjectives. A. 840, a (218, a); B. 204. 1 ; 
G. 374 ; H. 460. 46. 

8. Genitive with Verbs of Memory. A. 860, 861 (210, c) ; 
B. 206, 207 ; G. 876 ; H. 464, 466. 

4. Genitive with Judicial Verbs. A. 862 (220) ; B. 208 ; 
G. 878 ; H. 456.' 

EXAMPLES 

23. 1. Amor patriae — love of country. 

2. Rei militaxlB peritns — skilled in military affairs. 

3. Vestri memor — mindful of you. 

4. Mei potenB sum — I am mxister of myself. 

5. ReminiBcere vetexia Inoommodi — remember the old 
disaster. 

1 Gf • 6. 3. s Indirect discourse, 147. 2. • FaoienduxxL 
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6. Obliti salutiB meae — disregarding ( forgetful of) my 
safety, 

7. Te admoneo amicitiae nostrae — I remind you of our 
friendship, 

8. Me ipse Inertiae oondenmo — I condemn myself fo^ 
inactivity. 

9. Miltlades aoouaatas eat proditionia — MUtiades tocu 
accused of treason. 

Remarks 

24. 1. Observe in 28. 8, that ipse agrees with the subject, whilb 
in English the emphasis falls on the object. This is a common 
usage in Latin. 

2. Compare 28. 3 with 18. 9, -and remember that the genitivefi 
nostrum and veatrum are used only in the partitive sense. 

EXEBGISB Y 

25. 1. I see" that you will be free from all dangers. 
2. Beasts are devoid of reason and speech. 3. You have a 
leader mindful of you, forgetful of himself. 4. Labienus 
was very skilful in the art of war. 5. The slave was 
accused of theft. 6. Themistocles, Hn his absence, was 
condemned for treason. 7. He informed Caesar of his 
design. 8. ^his man had a house full of embossed 
silver. 9. The soldiers were unaccustomed to this 
manner of fighting. 

28. 1. Catiline reminded one of his poverty, another 
of his cupidity. 2. But the enemy, ^destitute of honor, 
are seeking a time and opportunity for fraud and 

« 

^ Adjective. > Use the dat. of possessor, 42. 2. * WithouU 
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treachery. 3. HaDnibal urged Ms soldiers ^to remem- 
ber their former valor, *and not to forget their women 
and children'. 4. But after' he heard that he had 
been condemned *to death, he removed to Lacedsemon^ 
5. And so, forgetful of his father's^ command, he rushed 
into the fight. 6. Pythagoras calls 'those who are eager 
for wisdom philosophers. 7. Moderate ^n his eating 
and drinking, sparing of sleep, he trained his body 
among the soldiers. 8. Pyrrhus was skilled in war 
and desirous of nothing® but power*. 9. These services 
you have from me, whom you charge with treachery. 
10. Caesar said^ that he ought" to be found guilty of the 
greatest injustice, if he did not hold" their lives^ dearer 
^Hhan his own safety. 



LESSON VI 

THE GENITIVE 

27. 1. Genitiye with Verbs of Feeling. A. 364, a, b (221, a, b); 
B.209, 1,2; G. 377; H. 467. 

2. Genitive with Interest and RSf ert. A. 366, a (222, a) ; 

B. 210, 211 ; G. 381 ; H. 449. 

3. Genitive with Verbs of Plenty and Want A. 366 (223) ; 

B. 212 ; G. 383 ; H. 468. 2. 

4. Genitive of Price and Value. A. 417 (262, a); B. 203. 4 ; 

G. 379, 380. 1, 2 ; H. 448, 1, 4. 

1 Parpose clause with ut, 97. 1. ^ NSve. > Postquam ; see 
112.1. < Capitis. * Ace. of limit, 52. 1. «Adjective. 'Simply 
an adj. « Of food and wine, « No thing. ^^ Present (historical) 
UD^beO. wPres. subjv, W lingular. "See 67. 4. 
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EXAMPLES 

28. 1. Me meomm faotomin ntunqaam paeniteblt -— / 
ahaU never repent of my actions. 

2. MUeremini sooionim — fuive compassion on youf 
allies, 

3. Eonim nds miaeret — we pity them, 

4. Ho8 homines inf imiae siue non pudet — these men 
are not ashamed of their dishonor, 

5. Magnopere oommonis salutiB interest — it greatly 
concerns the common safety, 

6. Ego mea video quid interait — I see whcU is for my 
interest, 

7. Neque refert cainsqnam — nor does it concern any- 
one, 

8. Monitoris eges — you need an adviser. 

9. Parvi id duoebat — he deemed it of little value, 

10. Tanti est — it is worth while, 

11. Magni aestimare peconiam — to attach a great value 
to mxmey. 

Remarks 

29. 1. The English ezpletiTes it and there are not to be ex- 
pressed in Latin. 

2. The English perfect active participle can be rendered Uteraily 
in Latin only by deponent verbs: hortfttus, having encouraged. 
The nsual equivalents are (1) the ablative absolute with change "of 
voice, and (2) a clause with dam or omn : quibus rfibns c5gnitIiBi, 
having learned these facts ; cum vfinisset, having come, 

3. Verbs of plenty and want take the ablative more often than 
the genitive. 

The Latin has a tendency to group pronouns together, as in 
28. 1 and 6 ; m especially sS and suiis with quisqao ; s^ ].3. \% 
and 3^. 1, 
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" Exercise VI 

30. 1. They are weary of life. 2. I pity you. 3. ^Do 
you pity me ? 4. These things need greater talent and 
extraordinary virtue. 5. At what a price is virtue *to 
be rated! 6. For how much did you sell this field? 
7. I bought the gardens for ^ust what I wished. 8. This 
is for the interest of both of us. 9. What does it con- 
cern him Vhere you are ? 10. I am ashamed of my own 
foolishness. 

31. 1. Atticus was never weary of any business 'Hihat 
he undertook. 2. It is incredible %ow weary I am of 
this business. 3. It is of great interest to both of us 
•that I should see you. 4. You see' ^that this concerns you 
more than me. 5. Our ancestors, conscript fathers, were 
lacking* neither in wisdom nor audacity. 6. Therefore 
Brutus, having addressed his men,^ set out against the 
enemy, full of hope and courage. 7. You have heard 
*how much it was for the advantage of Clodius thatMilo 
should be slain". 8. What advantage was it to Mil6 that 
Clodius should be put to death ? 9. There are men who 
are neither ashamed* of their own infamy nor disgusted 
^ith it. 10. We pity those who do not seek our pity 
more than those^ who demand it. 11. It little concerns 
us *what others do, provided that we do^^ right ourselves. 
12. *What ignorant men say of me does not" concern me 
at all. 

lUse the interrog. -ne. «Use the second periphrastic conj., 
187. 3. « So much as. * Ind. quest., 92. 3. « Perf. pass, part., 
undertdken, • Ut w. subjv. ' Ace. w. inf. • Omit. Here- 

after the student will judge for himself whether ** thing," " men," 
etc., are to be expressed in Latin. » Pres. subjv. 102. 1. M Omit 
U Pres. subjv., 122. 2. w Not . . . at all, nlbU. 
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LESSON VII 

THE DATTVB 

32. 1. Indirect Object. A. 861 (224) ; B. 187 ; G. 844 ; H. 423« 
424. 

2. Datiye with Transitiye Verbs. A. 862-^64 (225, a,b,d); 

B. 187, i ; G. 346 ; H. 424. 

3. Datire with Intransitiye Verbs. A. 366 (226) ; B. 187, 

ii ; G. 346 ; H. 424. 

4. Dative with Special Verbs. A. 367 (227) ; B. 187. U. a ; 

G. 346 ; H. 426. 1, 2. 

6. Dative with the Passive of Intransitive Verbs. A. 372 
(230) ; B. 187. ii. 5 ; G. 346. b.^ ; H. 426. 3. 

EXAMPLES 

33. 1. Sditibiui aignum dedit — he gave a signed to the 
soldiers, 

2. MilltibuB aignum datum est — a signal was given to 
the soldiers, 

3. Caesari respondet — he answers Ccesar. 

4. Caesari respondetur — Ccesar is answered, 

5. Decimae legioni Caesar confidebat — Ccesar Tiad 
confidence in the tenth legion. 

6. Dunmoriz Helvetiis favet — Dumnorix favors the 
Helvetians, 

7. I&a nocere non possuxnus — we cannot injxire them. 

8. Eis noceri non potest — they cannot he injured (it 
cannot be injured to them). 

9. Mlhi invidetur — I am envied, 
10. Nobis Invidetur — we are envied» 
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Remarks 

34. 1. Notice that in English the indirect object is often unac- 
companied by the significant word to : he gave me the book ; he 
answers Ccesar» In Latin, the dative must be used in these cases. 

2. Notice also that often, where in Latin the dative of the in- 
direct object would be used, the objective, or the objective with a 
preposition other than to, is used in English. See 83. 6, 0. 

3. It is well to remember that some verbs with similar mean- 
ings to those here classified as ^^ special" are transitive and fol- 
lowed by the accusative : laedO, injure^ lubed, commarid, luvd, 
help, and others. 

Exercise VII 

35. 1. Give me that book of yours. 2. Two kings 
were threatening* all Asia. 3. They showed* the letter 
to the general. 4. Children*, obey your parents. 6. We 
will not be angry with this legion. 6. You will pardon 
my haste and the shortness of my letter. 7. Sabinus 
orders^ his men to do the same thing. 8. He persuades 
^hem of this. 9. Do you take counsel for yourselves. 

36. 1. You have committed the public welfare to a 
watchful, not a timid man. 2. The Eomans took it hard 
because Sertorius 'put more confidence in the Spaniards 
than in themselves. 3. *When Manlius returned *to 
Rome, the elders went out ^ meet him. 4. Gsesar 
spared all who bore arms against him. 5. I do not doubt 
that' she will please me. 6. The people" had been per- 
suaded •that both their former adversity and their present 
prosperity had happened* 'through the agency of Alci- 

1 First nse ImperG, then iubeO. > This to them, > Trusted 
more (magis) to ; imperf. snbjv., 122. 3. ^ To Manlius returning, 
• See 62. 1. « Obvlam. ' Quin, w. sabjv., 102. 4. • Kot a 
purpose claase. * By the work. 
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blades. 7. He is to be deemed* free who is a slave to no 
base passion. 8. Not only is that time of life not envied, 
but it is even favored. 9. Nevertheless the Treveri could 
not persuade any state' of the Germans ^to cross the 
Ehine. 10. *No wise man ever thought' that a traitor 
'ought to be trusted. 11. Marcellus spared all the build- 
ingSy public and private^ sacred and profane. 

LESSON VIII 

THE DATIVB 

37. 1. Dative with Componnds. A. 370(228); B. 187. iii; 6. 847; 
H. 429. 

2. Dative of Reference, Influence, or Interest. A. 876-378 

(235, a, b) ; B. 188, 2. a, c ; G. 352, 363 ; H. 425. 1, 2, 4. 

3. Bthical Dative. A. 380 (236) ; B. 188. 2. & ; G. 351 ; 

H. 432. 

4. Dative of Separation. A. 381 (220) ; B. 188. 2. d ; G. 347. 

5 ; H. 427. 

EXAMPLES 

38. 1. Provide© rei publicae — I provide for the public 
welfare, 

2. Dei huic urbi praeaident — the gods preside over this 
city. 

3. Caesar hibemui Labienum praepoauit — Coesar put 
Labienus in charge of the winter quarters, 

4. QuotienB tLbi extorta eat lata aica de manibna ! — how 
often 1ms that dagger been wrested from your hands I 

5. Be in oonapectum nautia dedit — he put himself in 
sight of the sailors (into sight to the sailors). 

1 Not inf. 3 No one wise, * Use the second periph. con]. 
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6. TranBf igitur scutum Pulioni — unfortunately for Pulio, 
his skidd is pierced through, or simply, Pidio's shield is 
pierced through, 

7. Tongillum mihi eduxit — TongUius, I am happy to 
say, he did take out. 

8. Ouid Bibl vult ? — What does he mean (wish for 
himself)? 

9. Honorem detnucenmt homini — they took the honor 
away from the man. 

Remarks 

39. 1. Examples of the Ethical Datiye in English : « He plucked 
me ope his doublet *' ; ** I'll rhyme you so eight years together." 

2. In the case of compound verbs, if the two parts of the verb 
may be separated and an ace. or an abL be put after the preposi- 
tion, the dative is used ; if the two parts of the verb so combine 
that the preposition has an adverbial force, the ace. is used : pro- 
Bpicit patriae, he looks out for his country ; prospioit hoatium 
agmen, he sees the line of the enemy ahead, 

3. Some of these compound verbs may have a direct object 
along with the indirect, as in 40. 3. 

Exercise YIII 

40. 1. We will provide for your safety. 2. We were 
present in all these battles'. 3. Gsesar put a lieutenant 
in charge of the army-. 4. They were drawing near to 
the wall' and gates of the town. 5. To an eager mind 
nothing goes fast enough. 6. The Bituriges fell at the 
feet of the Gauls. 7. Why did this come into your 
mind'? 8. We had come into the sight of the enemy". 
9. Relieve me of this fear. 

* Toke away thU fear from me. 
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41. 1. While Masinissa was serving in Spain, his 
father died. 2. I offer myself as a leader for this war. 
3. We learn not for the school but for life. 4. What 
then do those gilded equestrian statues mean ? 5. ^Let 
those* be silent to whom Italy is a stepmother, not a 
mother. 6. And so the elder brother set out for Asia as 
lieutenant to the younger. 7. What cannot be taken 
away from a brave man remains and will remain ho the 
end. 8. He not only took part in, but was at the head of, 
all the transactions. 9. What gold^ what silver* I had, 
this you, Gains Verres, wrested from me. 10. No danger 
could befall them ^when gathered in a body. 11. For this 
purpose he left' what soldiers* seemed to be sufficient. 
12. The width of this forest extended a nine days' jour- 
ney* for one' unincumbered. 13. But suddenly there 
comes to me your Caninius. 14. Many persons, when 
they are getting wealth, do not know for whom they are 
getting it or for whose sake' they are toiling. 

LESSON IX 

THE DATIVE 

42. 1. Dative of the Agent. A. 374, a (282) ; B. 180 ; 6. 864, 
855 ; H. 481. 

2. Dative of Possessor. A. 878, b (281, a) ; B. 100 ; G. 840, 4 
H.430. 

8. Dative of Purpose. A. 882, 1, 2 (288, a, b) ; B. 101, 1, 2 
G. 856 ; H. 488. 

4. Dative with Adjectives. A. 888, 884, 885, 2 (284, a, d, 2) 
B. 102, 1, 2, 204, 8 ; G. 850, n.* ; H. 484, 485. 4. 

1 Pres. sabjv. ^ Omit. * Expressed in the prefix of the verb. 
< PartitlT* gen. < Unlversue. • Aoe., 47. 5. ' CauaA. 
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EXAMPLES 

43. 1. Caesari omnia erant agenda — everything had to 
be done by Coesar. 

2. Nobis (vobiB; etc.) non ezspeotandmn — tjoe (you, 
etc.) 7mist not wait. 

3. Pater mihi est domi — I have a father at Jiome. 

4. Ei satis erit praesidi — he will have protection enough 
(enough of protection). 

5. Gallis magno erat impedimento — it wa>8 a great hin- 
drance to the Oauls. 

6. Decimam legionem subsidio nostris misit — he sent 
the tenth legion as a reinforcement to our men, 

7. Omnes fere finitimi nobis sunt inimici — almost all 
our neighbors are hostile to us, 

8. Caatris idoneus locus — a place suitable for a camp. 

Remarks 

44. 1. The genitive emphasizes the possessor; the dative the 
fact of possession. The former is generally the permanent, the 
latter the temporary possessor. 

2. Many adjectives that take the dative are also used as nouns 
with the genitive : amicus, aequ&lls, etc. 

3. The negative n5n (^not) is put immediately before the word 
which it modifies, but if it belongs to no one word in particular, it 
most often precedes the verb ; when specially emphatic, it is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

EXEBCISE IX 

45. 1. I have to do many things. 2. This one thing 
Caesar lacked*. 3. This will be my care. 4 They 
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appointed* a day for a conference. 5. Therefore tlus 
province must be defended from calamity by you. 

6. The son is like the father. 7. In a warlike state', 
more kings are like Romulus than like Numa. 8. I 
have lived' long enough either for nature or for glory. 
9. What language can be found* adequate to describe 
the valor of Cnaeus Pompey ? 10. He thought one con- 
sul enough for Italy. 

46. 1. The Germans have blue eyes and yellow hair. 
2. These men had a contest hvith each other for* the 
leadership. 3. ^Being deeply in debt, Caesar ^sed to 
say that he needed' ^ hundred million sesterces 'to have 
nothing. 4. He hoped that the most opulent king of 
all Africa would be of use to him. 5. What must we 
do? All must labor in this cause. 6. Those in the 
state who have no resources always envy the well-to-do. 

7. I hope this union will be a pleasure to us. 8. Death 
is common to every time of life. 9. Everything be- 
comes more like a camp than a city. 10. Behind his 
sons walked Perses with his wife, like one stunned and 
stupefied. 11. I do not compare him who does these 
things with the greatest men, but I judge him very like 
a god. 12. It is indispensable for a senator to be 
acquainted' with public affairs*. 13. But •that the 
same man censures my sadness and my jesting, is a great 
proof that I was moderate in both. 14. He hoped that 
this messenger would be faithful to him. 

1 Omit ** describe." * Between themselves. * DS. ^ Oppresaed 
with debt, « See 87. 3. > Mmes (centfins mnia) sSstertium ; 
see A. (>34 (379), G. App. ; H. 757. N.* ' Ut w. subjv. « Singular. 
A quod-clause. 
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LESSON X 

THE ACCUSATTVB 

47. 1. Direct Object of Transitive Verbs. A. 387 (237); B. 172; 
G.330; H.404. 

2. Object of Intransitiye Verbs componnded with Preposi- 

tions. A. 388. b (237. d); B, 176. 2, a; G. 331; H. 
406. 

3. Cognate Accusative. A. 300, c, (2(238, b); B. 176, 4; 

G. 333, 2 ; H. 400, 412. 

4. Adverbial Accusative. A. 307. a (240, a, b); B. 176. 3; 

G. 333 ; H. 416, 2. 

6. Accusative of Sxtent and Duration. A. 423, 2, 425, 407. c 
(256, 2, 257, 247. c); B. 181, 217. 3 ; G.335, 336, 206. k*. ; 
H. 417, 471. 4. 

EXAMPLES 

48. 1. Brntos Caesarem percuuit — Brutus stabbed 
CoBsar. X 

2. namen transiit — he crossed the river. 

3. Duram vitam viadt — he lived a hard life. 

4. Pauca respondebo — / will reply briefly (few 
things). 

5. Quid moror ? — Why do I delay f 

6. Maadmam partem lacte vivunt — for the most part 
they live on mUk. 

7. A flumine oppidum abeat milia pasauum octo — the 
town is eight miles from the river. 

8. Complnrea diea frumento militea oaruemnt — for 
many days the soldiers were without grain. 
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49. 1. And . . . not (sometimes but . . . not) is generally to 
be rendered by neqne ; when following nS, by n^ve. 

2. Such expressions as the field of Marathon, the city of Borne, 
are usually rendered by two substantives, one in apposition with 
the other. 

3. The word mllla is in the singular an indeclinable adjective. 
In the plural it is a noun and is declined : mllle passflB, a mile ; 
mllia pasBuuin, miles. 

4. With abBum and disto the ablative of degree of difference is 
sometimes used instead of the accusative. 



Exercise X 

50. 1. Last night^ I dreamed a strange dream. 2. That 
man 'makes the same mistakes that I do'. 3. What mis- 
takes have you made ? 4. Both you and I have exceeded 
*the bounds of moderation. 5. But' why do you argue ? 

6. Dionysius was tyrant of Syracuse thirty-eight years. 

7. The leader of the Gauls made no reply. 8. Zama is 
distant from Carthage a five days' journey. 9. I give 
you this warning. 

51. 1. They thought they should live» a safer life 
*under my protection. 2. Thirty tyrants surrounded 
Socrates, and* could not* break his spirit. 3. With a 
loud voice I swore a most just and noble oath. 4. Caesar 
hastened through the whole Picenian territory. 6. No 
one can walk seven hundred miles in two days^ 6. Scipio 
inquired of the boy 'who he was and why he was in camp 

1 Abl., 72. 1. « Cf . " make many boasts," lO. 7. » Omit 

«Omit "the bounds of." « MeO praeoidiO. <See48. L 

^ See 82. 3. 
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%it that age. 7. The soldiers built a mound three hundred 
and thirty feet wide and* eighty feet high. 8. The "field 
of Marathon is distant from Athens about ten miles. 
9. Nor were they further than eight miles from Caesar's 
winter quarters. 10. Solitude *is of some benefit. 11. Me- 
tellus 'made a short address to the soldiers. 12. Not 
everything that we are sorry for can we justly complain 
of. 13. Have you, who have travelled over many lands, 
seen any* better' cultivated than Italy® ? 14. You have 
done a remarkable deed. 



LESSON XI 

THE ACCUSATIVE 

52. 1. Accusative of Limit or End of Motion. A. 426. 2, 427, 2 
(258, b) ; B. 182 ; G. 337 ; H. 418. 

2. Accusative of Specification. A. 397. &, cf. 390. v.* (240. c); 

B. 180. 1 ; G. 338, 1,2; H. 416, 2. 

3. Two Accusatives : Same Person or Thing. A. 392, 393 

(239, 1, a); B. 177; G. 340; H. 410. 

4. Two Accusatives: Person and Thing. A. 894, 396, o 

(239, 2, c, d); B. 178 ; G. 339 ; H. 411. 

6. Two Accusatives with Compounds. A 395 (239, 2. b); 
B. 179. 1 ; G. 331. b.1; H. 413. 

6. Accusative in Exclamations. A. 397, d (240,(2); B. 188; 
G. 343, i ; H. 421. 

For Accusative with Prepositions, see 77. 2. 
For Accusative with Infinitive, see 147. 2. 

iNotabl. 2 Omit. 'See 40. 2. * Aidrm>mewKat. *Gf. 50.nt 
• BcQuiB. ' More. * See 67. 4. 
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EXAMPLES 

53. 1. Diviolaous Romam ad senStam Tenlt — Dimciucus 
came to Rome to the senate, 

2. Domum oontendenint — tJiey Tiastened home, 

3. Vir cetera egregius — a man excellent in other re- 
spect8, 

4. AxioviBtoB Haeduos stipendiiiios fedt — Ariovistua 
made the Haedwiiis tributaries, 

5. doeronem oonsulem oreare — to elect Cicero 
consul. 

6. Me sententiam rogavlt — he asked me my opinion, 

7. Sententiam rogatua sum — / vxis asked my 
opinion, 

8. Equitatmn flomen traiecit — he threw his cavalry 
over the river, 

9. Quia te hoc celare potest? — who can conceal this 
from you f 

10. O fortnnatam rem publioam I — fortunate republic ! 

Remarks 

54. 1. Some verbs of asking take the ablative of the person 
with a preposition, instead of the accusative : pet5 (ab), quaerd 
(ex, ab, d6), etc. 

2. The place of the reciprocal pronoun is sometimes supplied by 
different cases of alter or alius (66. 2), or by inter n5s (v5s, etc.); 
cf. 46. 2. 

3. With names of towns and small islands, ad may be used to 
denote towards^ to the neighborhood of, 

4. A common noun accompanying the accusative of a town or 
island name, the two denoting the limit of motion, usually takes a 
preposition : ad urbem R5mam, to the city of Borne, 
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Exercise XI 

55. 1. Labienus sets out for Lutetia. 2. They invite 
one another to their homes. 3. the enormous power* 
of error! 4. The people elected Brutus and Collatinus 
as their first consuls. 5. Who taught Epaminondas 
music? 6. He conceals nothing from us. 7. Caesar 
leads all* his cavalry over the bridge. 8. All the cavalry 
was led over the bridge. 9. In all other respects I 
agree with Grassus. 

56. 1. The ancient' Persians regarded the sun as the 
only god. 2. Socrates thought* himself a citizen of the 
whole* universe. 3. The Pythia directed the Athenians 
*to take Miltiades for their* commander. 4. Caesar, being 
asked* his opinion, spoke ®as follows. 5. happy that 
land that ^shall receive this man I 6. Verres *used to 
demand* of parents a price for the burial of their chil- 
dren*. 7. The envoys demand back from Verres the 
statues of Ceres and Victory. 8. Blind that I am, •not 
to have seen* this before! 9. Pompey took the chief 
around all his garrisons. 10. After the defeat ^at Cannae, 
the remains of the Eoman army had fled for refuge to 
Canusium. 11. Marcus Livius betook himself to the 
country, and there stayed many years. 12. The appari- 
tion was in all respects like Mercury. 13. Alexander 
the Great founded two cities in India; one® he called* 
Kicaea, the other* Bucephale,* from the name of his horse. 
14 lucky boys ^%o have finished your task 1 

iSee07. 1. «Usethedat. * Words of this kind. *Fut. Perf. 
• See 87. 3. • Who have not seen ; perf . subjv., 102. 3. ' Use adj. 
8 Alter. > See the Grammar for the ace. of Greek nouns in -6. ^ Ct 
note 6. 
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LESSON xn 

THE ABLATIVE 

57. 1. AbUtire of Separation. A. 401, 402, a (243, a-d) ; K 
214, 1, 2 ; G. 390, 1, 2, 3 ; H. 461^165. 

2. AbUtire of Source or Origin and Material. A. 403, 1, 2, a 
(244, 1, 2, a) ; B. 216 ; O. 305, 390 ; H. 467, 409, 470. 

8. AbUtiTe of the Agent A. 405 (246) ; B. 216, 1 ; G. 401 ; 
H. 468, 1. 

4. Ablatire of Compariaon. A. 406, a, 407, a, c (247, Or-c); 
B. 217, 1-4 ; G. 398 ; H. 471, 1, 3, 4. 

EXAMPLES 

58. 1. BflagnS mo metu libenniis — you wiU free me from 
great fear. 

2. Bgredere ex urbe — depart from the city, 

3. Diem iam quintam dbo camerat — ^ he had been with' 
out food five days. 

4. Animua excelaua onmi est liber oura — an exalted 
mind is free from all care. 

5. Piao ampliaaimo genere natua est — Piso sprang 
from a most noble family. 

6. IQavea totae factae ex robore — ships made wholly 
of oak. 

7. Caesar a Bruto et Cassio interfeotna est — Cce^r 
was killed by Brutus and Cassius. 

8. Patrla, quae mihi vita mea multo est oarlor — (^y) 
country, which is far dearer to me than my life. 

9. Celerlus opinione — sooner than eospected. 

10. Plus septingenti oapti stmt — Toore tha/n seven hut^ 
dred were captured. 
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Remarks 

59. 1- The agent is properly a person, but the ablative with ab 
Is sometimes used with names of personified things or qualities : 
vincI ft volnptftte. So also persons are sometimes regarded as 
means or instruments : eft legidne mllitibuaque mUrum perdfioit. 

2. An adverb modifying the verbs in English is sometimes best 
rendered in Latin by an adjective agreeing with the subject or 
object; so primus, InvItUB, t5tu8, etc. Cf. 68. 6, 61. ii, and 
6. 3. 

3. Completed action is sometimes expressed in English by the 
verb be and a past participle, used as an adjective, and denoting 
sMe or condition. In such cases, the perfect, pluperfect, or future 
perfect should be used in Latin. Cf. 60. 6 and 61. U. 

Exercise XII 

60. 1. The shields were made of bark. 2. We know* 
that the son is much greater than the earth. 3. These he 
immediately deprives of their baggage. 4. The city was 
destitute of defence. 5. The Belgians ^are descended 
from the Germans. 6. His father had beed called' a 
friend by our senate. 7. Nothing is more lovable than 
virtue. 8. Necessity *knows no law. 9. The barbarians 
abandon' the siege. 

61. 1. There can be nothing honorable that is without 
justice. 2. Caesar is said to be likely^ to come sooner 
than he is expected. 3. Many regarded their injuries 
more seriously than was right. 4. Less than two thou- 
sand men out of so large an army escaped. 5. I love' 
Brutus not less than you do*, I almost' said than 'I love 

ii Sprang from, * Lacks, or it tHthout, law. * About. ^ Omit. 
» Omit " I love." 
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you. 6. They seem to remove the sun from the universe 
who remove friendship from life. 7. Tiberius Gracchus 
compelled his colleague to resign his office. 8. Mercury 
was bom of Jupiter and Maia. 9. Pleasant to me was 
your letter, *from which I knew* that you understood my 
devotion to* you. 10. He was framed wholly* of fraud 
and falsehood. 11. By no one of those^ who object to 
this law has Lucullus been similarly praised. 12. For 
what is pleasanter than an old age encompassed by 
the studies of youth? 13. Nothing is dearer to this 
young man than the republic, nothing sweeter than true 
glory. 

LESSON XIII 

THE ABLATIVE 

62. 1. Ablative of Means or Instnunent A. 409, a, 411, a (248, 
c, 243, e, N.) ; B. 218, 2, c ; G. 401, 406, 406 ; H. 476, 
477, ii, iu. 

2. Ablative with ator, etc. A. 410 (249) ; B. 218, 1 ; G. 407 ; 
H. 477. . 

8. Ablative of the Way by which. A. 429, a, x. (258, ^, ir.) ; 
B. 218. 9 ; G. 389 ; H. 476. 

4. Ablative of Cause. A. 404, a (245, a, 2) ; B. 219 ; G. 408 ; 
H. 475. 

6. Ablative of Manner. A. 412 (248) ; B. 220 ; G. 399 ; H. 
473, 3. 

6. Ablative of Accompaniment. A. 413, a, b (248, a, n., &) ; 
B. 222 ; G. 392, b.i ; H. 473, 474, 1, 2, n.i. 

1 No prep. >In. * See 69. 2. ^Iste. 
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EXAMPLES 

63. 1. Naves remu inoititsB aunt — tJie ships were put in 
motion with oars, 

2. Totum montem hominibus oomplevit — he covered 
the whole mountain with men. 

3. Auctoxitate toa nobis opus est — loe have need of 
your authority. 

4. Quo faoilius gladiis uti possent — tJuU they might 
mjore easily use their swords. 

5. Aurelia via prof eotus est — he started by the Aurelian 

road. 

6. Metelltis nominls litnra oommotas est — MeteUus 
was troubled aJt the erasure of a nam£. 

7. MagnS cum strejiitii atque tomultu — udth great noise 
and confusion. 

8. Magii5 ouxsu contendere — to hasten toith great speed. 

9. SUentio (or oum silentio) ez oppid5 egressi — having 
gone out of the town in sUence. 

10. Eo omnibus oopiis oontendit — he hasitened thefre 
(thither) wUh aU his forces. 

Remarks 

64. 1. The noons that in themselves signify manner, modus, 
rati5, and the like are used without cum or a qualifying adjective. 

2. Per with the accusative is also used to denote manner : per 
vim, violently. When the means is a person, and recognized as 
such, per with the accusative is generally used: per ezpl5rft- 
t5r6s, by {through) scouts. This is sometimes called ** indirect 
agency." 

8. Cause is sometimes expressed by the accusative with ob or 
propter : qnam ob rem, xoherefore ; propter tim5rem, becaus6 
of fear. 
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ExBRCisx Xni 

65. 1. They are clothed with skins. 2. He threatens* 
his native land with fire and sword« 3. I saw* a silver 
Cupid with a torch. 4. Caesar gets possession of a great 
number of cattle and men*. 6. There is need* of ^peedj 
action. 6. They take up arms for the sake* of the com- 
mon liberty. 7. They could in no way be united with 
the Hseduans. 8. I sent forward the horsemen by a 
shorter road. 9. Do you think yon can enjoy these 
things'? 

66. 1. Miltiades settled the afhirs of the Chersonesus 
with the greatest fairness. 2. For the Greeks are pleased 
with those objects that we despise. 3. To liveP happily* 
is nothing else than to live properly*, that is, yirtuoosly. 

4. Nevertheless, all had fallen with wounds in front. 

5. I bum with an incredible desire. 6. Meanwhile, 
Commius and Hhe rest* of the leaders arrive with all their 
forces near Alesia. 7. To me, indeed, Cnseus and Pub- 
lius Scipio" seemed fortunate in the company of noble 
young men. 8. Great things are not done by •exertions 
of strength or by s^viftness or quickness of body*, but by 
wisdom, authority, judgment 9. ^May I be permitted' 
to enjoy with a tranquil mind* the sight of this city 
which I have preserved. 10. Miltiades was weak from 
the wounds he had received. 11. The blessings that we 
have', the light that we enjoy, and the breath that we 
draw, we see are given us by Jupiter. 12. Whenever* 

^ Use adverb and participle. * To be expressed. ■ Adr. ^ See 
19. 2. » Plur. • Plur. of vis. ' May it be permitted to me ; snbjr., 
82. 8. • Uh. • Oum w. plaperf . ind. ; ef . 113. 4 and 114. t 
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)nr cavalry sallied forth into the fields, he ^would send 
lit charioteers from the woods by all the roads and 
paths. 

LESSON XIV 

THE ABLATIVE 

67. 1. Ablatiye of Degree or Measure of Difference. A. 414 (250) ; 
B. 223 ; G. 403 ; H. 479. 

2. Ablatiye of Quality or Characteristic. A. 415 (251) ; B. 
224 ; G. 400 ; H. 473, 2. 

8. AbUtiye of Price. A. 416 (252) ; B. 225 ; G. 404 ; H. 478. 

4. Ablatiye of Specification or Respect. A. 418, a, b (253, n., 
245, a, 1) ; B. 226, 2 ; G. 397, n.« ; H. 480, 481. 

6. Ablatiye Absolute. A. 419, a, 420 (255, a, d) ; B. 227, 1, 
2, 4 ; G. 409, 410, a.i>8 ; h. 489. 1, 3. See also 132. 3. 

EXAMPLES 

68. 1. Mult5 oommodiuB vldetur — it seems much (by 
much) m^re convenient, 

2. Paulo ante — a little while before (before by a little). 

3. Adest vir summa auctoxitate — there is present a man 
of the greatest influence. 

4. Homines magnae virtutia — men of great courage. 
See 18. 7. 

5. Vectigalia parv5 pretio redemit — he purchased the 
revenues at a low price. 

6. S omnes lingua, institutis, legibua inter se differunt 
— these all differ from one another in language, customs, 
and laws. 

1 See 87. 3. 
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7. More et ezemplo populi Romini — in accordance 
with the custom atid precedents of the Roman people. 

8. BmninS laude digni Bimt — tJiey are worthy of the 
greatest praise, 

9. Caesar, aooeptis litteria, nnntliim mittit — having re- 
ceived the letter (letter having been received), Cassar sends 
a msssenger. 

10. M. Measala et M. Piaone oonanlibiia — in the consul- 
ship of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso or when M. and 
P. were consuls (M. and P. [being] consuls). 

)ff^^ffi #r 1c ff 

69. 1. Physical and external characteristics are generally ex- 
pressed by the ablative ; essential qualities, likewise measure and 
number, by the genitive. 

2. With the ablative of price or value compare the genitive of 
Indefinite value, 87. 4. 

3. Certain words, called postpositive words, regularly take the 
second place in the clause ; viz. antem, enim, igitur, qaidem, 
quoque, tamen, v6r5. 

ExEBGiSE Xiy 

70. 1. For they are men* not in fact, but in name. 
2. A cavern of boundless depth is near by. 3. Isocrates 
sold a single speech for twenty talents. 4. Coriolanus 
had done the same thing twenty years before. 5. Quin- 
tus Pompey, two years older than I, was present. 
6. The Britons have flowing hair. 7. They did nothing 
that was^ unworthy of themselves*. 8. According to his 
custom Caesar led out his forces. 9. With you for a 
leader, we shall conquer". 

1 Subjv., 102. 1. a Ipse. 
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71. 1. That victory cost^ the Carthaginians mucli blood. 
2. How long, then, shall he who has surpassed all ene- 
mies' in crime* lack the name of enemy ? 3. And, in the 
first place, of how great integrity ought* a commander to 
be? secondly, of how great temperance in* all things? 
4. Papirius was a man* preeminent not only in mental' 
force but also in bodily* strength. 5. Miltiades was 
fined^, and the damages were assessed at fifty talents. 

6. Both* of us are richer in unpopularity than in money. 

7. Hitherto Mithridates has received no punishment 
worthy of his crime*. 8. Virtue is deserving of imita- 
tion, not of envy. 9. Publius SemJ)ronius vowed a temple 
ten years before the Punic war. 10. Pompey had so far 
surpassed his predecessors as you have excelled* all men. 
11. Agesilaus was of low stature and slender frame, also 
lame in one* foot. 12. Pythagoras came to Italy in the 
reign of Tarquin. 13. If the mind is sound and vigorous, 
language also is strong and manly. 

LESSOK XV 

THE ABLATIVE. THE ROMAN CALENDAR 

72. 1. Time when or within which. A. 423, 1, 424, a, c, d (266, 
a, 259, a) ; B. 230, 1, 2, 231 ; G. 393, r.« ; H. 486, 487. 

2. Place in which. A. 426, 3, 429, 1, 2 (268, c, /. 1, 2) 
B. 228, 1, 6 ; G. 885-389 ; H. 483-486. 

8. Place from which. A. 426, 1, 427, 1 (258, 1, a) ; B. 229, 1 
G. 390, 1,2,391; H. 462+. 

4. Dates. A. 424. gr, 631, a-e (259, e, 376, a-e); B. 371, 372 
G. p. 491 ; H. 754, 766. 

Note. — In the Exercfses, dates are to be reckoned hj the Julian Calendar. 

. iSt0 w. dat. ^Use the prep. 'Use a noun in the gen. 

^ Punished toith money. * Hach . . . i«. * Alter. 
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EXAMPLES 

73. 1. CoDBtitnta die oonTenemot — they assembled on 
the appointed day, 

2. Eius adventu ad Haeduos legitoa miaenmt — on his 
arrived they sent envoys to the Hceduans, 

3. Tribua prozimia annia in regnum penreniati — within 
the last three years you came to the throne, 

4. OmnibQa GkOUoia bellia — in aU the OaUic wars, 
6. In ballo — in war or in time of war, 

6. In (HUia — in Oaul; in Italia — in Italy. 

7. (in) alieno loo5 proalinm oommittere — to join battle 
in an unfavorable plaice. 

8. Ab urbe profioiaoi — to set out from the city. 

9. Roma proficiaci — to set out from Rome. 

10. Die quinto ante Kalendaa Aprilia, or a. d. Y. KaL 
Apr. (ante diem quintum Kalendaa Aprilia) — the fifth day 
before the Kalends of April, i.e. March 28. 

HemarkB 

74. 1. The Romans designated the year either by the names 
of the consuls or by the letters a.u.c. (ab urbe conditft, ann5 
nrbia conditae) with a numeral. Those who wish to date their 
exercises in Latin may use the customary a.d. (anno Domini) 
for the year. 

2. Verbs of placing, such as p5n5, conloc5, cSnatitud, com- 
monly take the ablative with in, but imp5n5 takes the accusative 
with in or the dative. 

3. With names of towns and small islands ab may be used to 
denote /rom the vicinity of. 

4. If a common name, like urbe, oppidum, Ihaula, accompa- 
nies a name of a town or small island which is in the ablative, it 
usually takes a preposition ; e.g. R5mft ez tube, from the city oj 
Home, 
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EXERGISB XV 

75. 1. Within four days I shall finish the work. 
2. Plato died in his ^eighty-first year. 3. Sextus Roscius 
did not come to Rome in many years. 4. The Germans 
had been invited *to withdraw from the Rhine. 5. I 
had received a letter from Rome Aug. 28. 6. They 
had gone from home. 7. I wrote that letter Nov. 18. 
8. On the 1st of December the army was led into win- 
ter quarters. 9. Caesar was murdered on the 15th of 
March. 

76. 1. Swallows go away in the winter months and 
return in the spring. 2. In the Peloponnesian war the 
Athenians by the advice and authority of Alcibiades 
declared* war against the Syracusans. 3. The people 
summoned Numa from Cures to Rome ^o rule as king. 
4. By night and by day the two* camps of the enemy* 
were besieged*. 5. Likewise on the rest of the marches 
several cohorts fell in with Caesar's army. 6. Their 
leaders gave orders to proclaim '^all along the line %hat 
no one should quit his post. 7. You can reach Atuatuca 
in three hours. 8. The ^planet Saturn completes its 
course in about thirty years. 9. At daybreak he made a 
sally from two gates at the same time. 10. In the times 
of Pyrrhus, Apollo had already ceased to make verses. 
11. The Thames can be forded® in only one place. 12. On 
the 31st of December he was with Caesar in Spain. 
13. This task was done on the 23d of May. 

1 One and eightieth, * Not inf. • Ad w. gerund, or ut w. sub J v. 
* Not duo, » On the whole line. • Leat any one, 97. 1. ' Star 
of Saturn. • Crossed on foot (plur.). 
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LESSON XVI 

THE LOCATIVE. PREPOSITIONS 

77. 1. The Locatlye Caae. A. 427, 3, a (258 c, 2, (f) ; B. 232 ; 
6. 411 ; H. 483, 484, 2. 

2. Prepositions with the AccusatiTe. A. 220, a, 221, 424, e, 

432, a (162, a, 153, 250, 6, 261, a); B. 141, 3, 144, 1, 2 ; 
G. 416, 412 ; 303 r.^; H. 420, 2, 485, 4, 487, 1, 2, 488, 2 
(432 fE.). 

3. Prepositions with the Ablatiye. A. 220, 6, 221, 420, ft 

(152, 6, 153, 260, 6); B. 142; G. 417; H. 490, 1, 2. 

4. Prepositions with the Accusative or Ablative. A. 220. c, 

221 (152. c, 153); B. 143; H. 420, 3. 

EXAMPLES 

78. 1. Romae — at Rome; Tarenti — at Tarentum; 
Athenis — at Athena; Carthagini (or -e) — at Carthaqe. 

2. Una ez parte — on one side, 

3. A Blniatro comu — on tJie left wing, 

4. In Italia — in Italy; in Italiam — into Italy. 

5. Sub monte — at the foot oftlie mountain; aub mon- 
tem — up to the mountain, 

6. In hoc homine — in the <xise of this mxm, 

7. Per homines idoneos — by m£ans of suitable men. 

8. Ad (sub) vesperum — towards (shortly before) 
evening, 

9. Ad (in) hunc modum — after this fashion, in this 
manner, 

10. Apud Vergilium — in the writings of Vergil; apud 
Laecam — at LdeeaHs house; apud iudioem — before, in the 
presentee of the judge, 

11. In longitudinem — in length. 
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Remarks 

79. 1. The Latin often uses a preposition implying motion, 
where the English uses one implying rest. 

2. When a common name, like nrbs, oppidum, insula, accom- 
panies a name of a town or small island which is in the locative, 
and one noun is in apposition with the other, the common name 
usually is in the ablative with preposition: R5mae in itrbe — in 
the city of Borne. 

3. The conjunction -que connects more closely than et. 



Exercise XVI 

80. 1. The poet Horace was born at Venusia. 2. These 
things ^must be done at home. 3. Many well-known 
men have always lived' in the country. 4. In time of 
peace there is no common magistrate. 5. The legions 
were distributed in this manner. 6. Being» at Athens, 
I studied the Greek language. 7. Pompey set sail shortly 
before night. 8. The whole* army was sent under the 
yoke. 9. You were at Cicero's that night 

81. 1. Caesar said that he 'would rather be first' in 
that poor Tillage than second in Eome. 2. The arms 
which had been fastened on the walls were found' on the 
ground. 3. Their wives and children* they placed in the 
forests. 4. Houses and country-seats were built like* 
cities. 5. Therefore, I am not going to proclaim 'what 
great deeds Pompey has done® at home and in the field, 
by land and by sea. 6. Miltiades brought Lemnos under 
the power of the Athenians. 7. The soldiers of the 

1 Second periph. conj., 137. 3. « WTien I was, 112. 2. « Pre^- 
/erred to be, ^ In tfie manner of. ^ How great. * See 92. 3. 
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ninth legion came up to the hill on which the town of 
Ilerda was situated.^ 8. He sent an officer to draw up 
his cohorts on the right flank of the enemy*. 9. The 
camp was fortified with a wall twelve feet' in heigrht. 
10. On the fourth of June, when I was at Brundisium, 
I received your letter, 11. I think I shall be at Laodicea 
on the 31st of July. 12. No case has been decided* for* 
three years except according to the will of the defendant. 



LESSON XVII 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCBS 

82. 1. HorUtory. A. 439 (266); B. 274; G. 263, 1 ; H. 569, 1. 

2. Jussive (Hortatory). A. 439, a (266, a); B. 275; G. 263, 

2, 3 ; H. 559, 2. 

3. Optative. A. 441, 442 (267, &); B. 279, 1, 2 ; G. 260^62 ; 

H. 558, 1, 2. 

4. Concessive. A. 440 (266, c); B. 278; G. 264; H. 559, 3. 

5. Deliberative. , A. 444 (268) ; B. 277 ; G. 465, 466 ; H. 559, 4. 

6. Potential. A. 445-447, 1, 2, 3, a (311, a, 6); B. 280, 1, 

2, a ; G. 257-259 ; H. 552-557. 

EXAMPLES 

83. 1. Hob latrones interfidamtiB — let us kiU these rob- 
hers. 

2. Ne transiexis flumen — do not cross the river. 

3. Aut ezeant aut quiescant — eith£r let theni depart of 
let them keep silent. 

1 See 69. 3. ^ See 17. 5. > Per. 
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4. Sint incolumeB, aint beati — mxiy they he safe, may 
they he happy, 

5. Utinain tiLbi Istam mentem di immorUQes dent ! — 
that the immortal gods would give you that purpose I 

6. Utinam Clodius viveret! would that Clodiu^ were 
aiive ! 

7. Sit fur — granted that he is a thief. 

8. Cur AxloviBtus ab officio disoedat? — why should 
Ariovistus fail in (depart from) his duty? 

9. ForBitan quaeratis — perhaps you m^y inquire, 

10. Velim milii ignoscas — / wish you would pardon me. 

Remarks 

84. 1. Prohibitions may be expressed by n6 with the perfect 
sabjunctive; see 88. 2; see also 89. i. 

2. Vellm, n51im, m2Llim may be used with a present sub- 
junctive to express a wish that may be fulfilled ; vellem, nSllem, 
mSLllem, with an imperfect subjunctive to express a wish that is 
not fulfilled ; see 83. lo, 86. 6, and cf. vellem adeaset M. Ant5- 
nlus — I only toish Antony were here. 

3. Notice that the subjunctive is used in questions in which 
deliberation is implied or in which inquiry is made with regard to 
the will or desire of some person, while the indicative asks for 
information on a matter of fact: cf. quid agfta = whdt are you to 
do f while quid agia = what are you doing f and quid agte = 
what shall you do f 

Exercise XVII 

85. 1-. that you were now in Eome ! 2. Let us live' 
while we live. 3. I could wish* that you were at home. 
4 May I die if* I do not^ think* so! 6. What then am I 

1 If not B nisi. 
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to do ? 6. Giant that Caesar was ambitioiis. 7. Would 
that the consul had been present! 8. Let every one 
understand his own character. 9. Let not anything* new 
be done. 10. May the gods avert this omen ! 

86. 1. Let the bravest man come forward to battle. 
2. ^O that I might seem to be a husband worthy of such 
a wife I 3. May my fellow-citizens be strong, may they 
be prosperous. 4. What are you to do with this man' ? 
6. Let us loveP our country, obey the senate, neglect 
present rewards, and labor for the ^lory of posterity. 
6. If anything comes* into your mind', I should like *to 
have you write. 7. Quirites, would that you had an 
abundance of brave and blameless men' ! 8. Shall we 
yield to this man ? Shall we listen to his terms ? 9. I, 
for my part, could wish that I might ^make the same 
boast as^ Cyrus. 10. But when the battle was finished, 
then indeed you might have seen' what^ boldness and 
what determination were in Catiline's army. 11. But 
allow that he went to the war, that he differed not only 
from you, but even from his brothers. 12. Do not you, 
at least, fear' death*. 

LESSON XVIII 

THE INDICATIVE. THE IMPERATIVB 

87. 1. Tenses of the Indicative. A. 465-478 (276-281); B. 267- 
264 ; G. 227-245 ; H. 52&-540. 

1 Begard this as an unattainable wish. ^ Omit " to be." * Abl. 
* Fut. « That you write. • Cf . 10. 7. ' Which. « -How 

gre<U. 
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Special References 

2. Present A. 465, 466, 469, 566 (276, a, d, e); B. 250, 1, 
4, 293, i ; G. 227, 229, 230 ; H. 532, 1-^, 533, 4. 

8. Imperfect. A. 470, 471, a, 6, c (277, a, 6, c); B. 260, 1-4 ; 
G. 231, 233, 234 ; H. 530, 534, 535. 

4. Future and Future Perfect. A. 472, 5, 478, n. (278, &, 

281, B.); B. 261, 2, 264, a ; G. 242, r.^ 244, 2 ; H. 536, 
540,2. 

5. The Imperative. A. 448, 449, a (269, d, «); B. 281, 1; 

G. 266, 267, 268, 1, 2 ; H. 560, 2, 4. 

EXAMPLES 

88. 1. Te lam dudum hortor (hortin>ar) — / have (had) 
long been urging you. 

2. Dum haeo geruntury nuntiatum est — while this was 
going on, word was brought. 

3. Labor omnia vindt — labor overcomes oM obstaxHes. 

4. Bum in exBiHnm eidebam ? — was I trying to drive 
him into eosile f 

5. Sanabimur, si volemua — we shall be Jiealed, if we 
wish. 

6. Cum veneris, oognoBcein — wh,en you (shall have) 
come, you will find out. 

7. Educ tecum onmis tuoa — take out with you all your 
companions. 

8. Vicinia bonus esto — be good to your neighbors. 

9. Nolite hos vestro auxilio ezspoliare — do not deprive 
these men of your aid. 

Remarks 

89. 1. Prohibitions, besides being expressed by n6 with the per. 
feet subjunctive (see 84. i), may also be expressed by n51I with 
the infinitive, or by oav6 with the present subjunctive. 
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2. The present tense is often used in English where futore time 
is implied ; in such cases the future (or the future perfect) should 
be used in Latin ; see 91. l, 8, 7, 13. 

3. It is idiomatic Latin to put for emphasis the relative clause 
before its antecedent, as in 91. 12. 

Exercise XVIII 

90. 1. Themistocles used to walk Hbe streets by night. 

2. I have not known for a long time 'what you are doing. 

3. While these things were being done by Ceesar, the 
enemy were preparing to attack* Labienus. 4. They 
had long been getting their forces ready. 5. Ye gods, 
avengers of kings, be near. 6. Be assured that I shall 
come. 7. Fortune aids ^hose who dare. 8. Do not 
count this man among your friends. 9. Go, lictor, tie 
him to the stake. 

91. 1. When I give the signal with my toga, then rush 
upon the crowd from all sides, and strike down all with the 
sword. 2. While I was in Sicily, no statue* was over- 
thrown. 3. An action will not be right, unless the will 
is* right. 4. I have long been wishing* to visit Alexan- 
dria. 5. On the march, Caesar used to go in advance some- 
Hmes on his horse, oftener on foot.* 6. Do not suppose 
that our ancestors made the republic great by •force of 
arms. 7. When you hear that I am overcome with grief, 
consider that I am suffering* the penalty of my own folly. 
8. Let not an ungodly man dare to appease the anger of 
the gods by gifts. 9. Do not wish* for that which cannot 
be.' 10. ^ow that the opportunity is offered, do you 

1 In publico. 3 See 02. 3. * Express by the participle. ^ Fat 
perf. «Plur. • Omit " force of." 'F«J. «Abl. ab». 
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Jook out for yourselves. 11. Archytas used to say that 
no more deadly curse than bodily pleasure was given to 
men ^by nature. 12. He who crushes Antony will have 
finished the war. 13. Whenever* Verres came to a town, 
he was carried in a litter even to his bedchamber. 



LESSON XIX 

QUESTIONS. SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

92. 1. Direct Questions. A. 830, 1, 382, a, 6, 333 (210, a, c, e) ; 
B. 162, 1, 2 ; G. 463-466 ; H. 877, 4, 378. 

2. Double or Disjanctive Questions. A. 334, 336 (211) ; B. 
162, 4 ; 6. 468, 469 ; H. 380, 1. 

8. Indirect Questions. A. 330, 2, 574, 576 (210, 2, 334) ; B. 
315 ; 6. 460, 467 ; H. 649, iL 

4. Sequence of Tenses. A. 482-485 (285-287) ; B. 267, 268 ; 
6. 609 fi. ; H. 543 ff. 

EXAMPLES 

93. 1. Snntne haeo vera ? — are these things true f 

2. Rogo sintne haoo vera — / CLsk whether these things 
are true. 

3. Quid prozima nocte agebas (egisti) ? — wTiat were 
you doing (did you do) last night f 

4. Rogo quid egeris — I ask what you were doing (did, 
had done). 

5. Quid f acies ? — what shaU you do f 

6. Rogo quid f aotorus sis ? — / ask wJiat you wUl do. 

^ Use the prep. ^ Oum w. plaperf . ind ; ef . 6d. 12. 
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7. Rogivi quid ageres — I asked what you were doing 
(did). 

8. Rogivi quid egfases — / asked what you had done 
(did). 

9. Rogivi qnid faotSnu eMM — I asked whai you would 
do. 

10. ntmm liaeo sunt vera an falsa? — are these things 
true or false f 

11. ntnun haeo sniit vera annon? — are these things 
true or not? 

12. Rogo haeone sint vera neone — / ask whether these 
tilings are true or not. 

Remarks 

94. 1. The common way of expressing the answer to a direct 
question is to repeat the word to which the question refers, with or 
without ndn; see 96. 6; 96. 3, ii. Sometimes single words are 
used, as etiam for yea, and ii6n for no, 

2. Leam to put the most emphatic words and clauses at the 
beginning of the sentence. 

3. The indefinite quia is used for aliqnis after si, nisi, n6, 
nmn; see 98. 9. 

EXEBGISE XTX 

95. 1. What^ is going on? 2. Thej asked' what was 
going on. 3. He showed* what' he wished to be done. 
4. What reason was there why he should hasten to Rome ? 
6. I do not know' what the reason was. 6. Was not 
Cicero a very distinguished orator? Yes. 7. The enemy* 
will not fight*, will they? 8. Shall you go or not ? 9. I 
do not know whether I shall go or not 

iPlur. «Stog. 
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96. 1. I understand' ^how important the matter is. 
2. For it makes a great^ difference to whom you are 
indebted. 3. Therefore was any' investigation proposed 
concerning the death* of Africanus? Certainly none. 

4. What name was ever more illustrious in the world? 

5. The mind' itself knows not whaf the mind is. 6. What 
reason* was there why you did not follow Caesar into 
Africa? 7. I am uncertain whether I am more violently 
impelled by the sword or by hunger. 8. It is evident 
that a plot was laid; by which of the two it was laid is 
uncertain. 9. '^Does any other question come to trial 
except Vhich of the two laid a plot for the other? 
10. Health is maintained by observing' what things are 
wont to do good or to do harm. 11. Does not the cause 
seem to you good? Yes, very good. 12. Did you 
estrange the minds' of the allies from the republic or 
not? 13. I can not tell* whether I estranged their 
minds or not. 



LESSON XX 

/ 

FINAL (PURPOSE) CLAUSES 

97. 1. Pure. A 630, 531, 1, n.i (317, 1, a) ; B. 282, 1, a ; G. 545, 
1-3 ; H. 568, 590. 

2. Relative. A. 531, 2, a (317. 2 h); B.. 282. 2; O. 630; 
H. 589, ii, 590. 

8. Substantive (Complementary). A.563,e, 564(331, e. 2,/); 
B. 295, 1^, 296, 1, 2 ; 6. 546-550 ; H. 564-^7, 568, 2. 

1 QuantuB. > See 27. 4. * Qu&lis. « Part. gen. * Num 
quid allud. * Uter utrl, etc. ^ Use a noun. 
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EXAMPLES 

98. 1. Pons faotns est nt exeroitiui tradaoeretur — the 
bridge was built thai the army might be led over, 

2. Abiit no vlderet — he went away that he might not 
see (lest he might see). 

3. Caesar manlpiiloa laxare iuaait quo fadliiia glaiUfn 
5ti posaent — Cceear ordered the rtumiplee to open out so 
that they might use their swords more easily. 

4. Caeaar legatom mieit qui loonm deUgeret — Ocesar 
sent an officer to select (who should select) a place. 

6. Quaeao a ▼obia at mihi detla hano venlam — I beg 
of you to grant me this indulgence. 

6. Bom hortSbar nt maneret — I was urging him to 
stay. 

7. Ne faoerem impediyit — (it) prevented m£ from 
doing. 

8. Quid obatat qno miniia sit beatoa ? — what hinders 
his being happy? 

9. Vereor ne eat — I fear that he wiU go. 

10 Vereor at eat — I fear tliat he mil not go. 

Remarks 

99. 1. Verbs of hindering and refusing ^ if negative, commonly 
take quin, sometimes qnfimtaas, with the 6ubjunctive ; if affirma- 
tive, n6 or qafimlnos with the subjunctive. But prohibe5 moie 
commonly takes the infinitive. 

2. Iabe5 takes the infinitive with subject accusative, not an nt- 
clause ; see 101. 5. 

3. A substantive clause used as the object of a verb becomes 
the subject when the verb is put in the passive : Caesar at c5g' 
nfisceret postniatom est, Ccesar was requested to make an 
investigation. 
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EXEBCISE XX 

100. 1. The Bomans brought Gincinnatus from the 
plough to be dictator. 2. I pray you not to desert' me. 
3. He is afraid' tha:t the army' will be cut off. 4. Soldiers 
were sent to reconnoitre the roads. 5. What prevents' 
you from doing this? 6. I greatly fear that you will be 
cold in winter quarters. 7. I beg of you to write. 8. The 
soldiers demand' that the signal be given. 9. I was 
afraid' that they would not be returned. 10. He who 
runs a race should^ strive to win. 

101. 1. The plebs elected tribunes to defend their 
liberty against the pride of the nobility. 2. One thing I 
beg of you — to spare the women and children. 3. He 
built a bridge across' the river by which to lead his troops 
over. 4. Nor did the hostile edict of any one prevent' 
Cicero from defending the citizens' rights.^ 5. Cleomenes 
ordered' a signal to be given for the rest' to follow. 
6. Caesar told* Dolabella to write to me to come into 
Italy as soon as possible. 7. I fear that I can 'make no 
return to you but tears. 8. I see that you are under- 
taking all labors ; I fear that you will not endure' them. 
9. A law ought* to be short that it may the more easily 
be grasped by the ignorant. 10. I am unwilling to be a 
praiser lest I should seem to be a flatterer. 11. The 
Germans crossed the Rhine "with the design of levying 
war upon the Gauls. 12. I, for my part, have always 
endeavored to be worthy of honor. 

iD6beO. a Rel. clause. «In. *Sing. «lubeO. «DleO; 
note this use of dIcO followed by a purpose clause. ^ Betum nothing, 
s Oportet. * With this design that, etc. 
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LESSON XXI 

RELATIVE CLAUSES OF CHARACTERISTIC 

103. 1. A. 686, 0,6(820,0,6); B. 888, 1,2; G. 081, 1,2; H. 691, 
1, 4, 6. 

2. RestrictiOB or ProrifO. A« 686, d (820, d) ; B. 283, 6 ; 
G. 027, X.1 ; H. 691, 8. 

8. CAtiae or Conoafsion. A. 686. e (820. e) ; B. 288. 3; 
G.088; H.692, 698, 2. 

4. CUnMt with qidn. A. 668, a, 669 (819, ci, 832. g) ; 
B. 288, 4 ; G. 032 ; H. 696, 4. 

6. CUiiMt with digni», «fc. A. 686, / (820, /) ; B. 382. 3; 
G. 081, 1 ; H. 691, 7. 

For other modes of expressing concession, proviaot and 
caose, see ItS. 

EXAMPLES 

103. 1. Stmt qui potsnt — there are some who think, 

2. Nemo est qui nesoiat — there is no one who does no»- 
know, 

3. Comperti sunt oomplaria qui in phalanga iiudiiretDt 
— many were found who would jump upon the phalanx. 

4. Galli stmt gens nna quae bellmn n5bis faoere poasit 
— the Oaula are the only nalion that can make war on us. 

5. Quia me eat mortaUa miaeilor qui vivat hodie? — 
what mortal that lives is more wretched to-day than I am? 

6. Quod aoiam — cm far as I know, 

7. O fortunate aduleaoena qui tnae ▼Irtutia Homenun 
praeoonem inveneria ! — fortunate youth in having found 
a Homer as herald of your valor! 

8. Abaolvite eum, qui ae fateatnr peonniaa oeplaae — 
acquit him, although he confesses tluxt he has accepted money. 
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9. Qtds est qnin oemat? — who is there whx> does not 
see 9 

10. Non erlt idoneus qui ad bellum mittatar — he wUL 
not he a suitable person to send to the voar. 

Remarks 

104. 1. Distinguish between «what/' interrogative, and ''what " 
(= that which), relative. 

2. Do not forget that in a relative clause the verb agrees in per- 
son and number with the pronoun which is the subject : neque 
enlm tH is ea qui neacifta = for you are not BWih a one as not to 
know ; see also 105. 8, 106. 2, 9. 

3. BecoUect that the relative pronoun always comes at the begin- 
ning of its clause, not, as sometimes in English, after one or two 
words ; see 106. 7. 

EXEBCISE XXI 

105. 1. There is no one to defend the town. 2. There 
are some who do not understand' these rules. 3. Caius 
is not worthy to be elected consul. 4. They did what^ 
the general ordered. 5. There is no one but loves' the 
good consul. 6. You are the only one to whom these 
things seem true. 7. Was there any one* jrho ventured 
to defend Catiline ? 8. I' am not %he man to be fright- 
ened by danger of death*. 

106. 1. What is there in this case that needs' a de- 
fence ? 2. I seem to myself to have done wrong in leav^ 
ing* you. 3. The plays of Livius are not *worth reading 
a second time. 4. There was ^ot a wealthy house in 

1 Flur. , The verb may be ind. or snbjv. ; with what difference of 
meaning? ^ Is. > Dlsrnus w. rel. ^ NUUua. 
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Sicily where^ that man did not set up a cloth factory. 
5. This town Verres discovered, — almost the only one 
from which he could carry nothing away. 6. As far as 
appears In literaturCi Pherecydes of Syros %as the first 
to utter this opinion*. 7. You, Caius Csssar, are the 
only one in whose victory no one has fallen unless Svith 
arms in his hands. 8. There are some who think that 
death' is a departure of the soul from the body. 9. I 
pity you for making this man your enemy*. 10. Epi- 
curus alone, so far as I know, dared to avow himself 
a philosopher. 11. In the fortress there was no one of 
all the soldiers 'who was not wounded. 12. But nothing 
is troublesome provided that you do not miss it. 

LESSON XXII 

CONSECUTIVB (RESULT) CLAUSES 

107. 1. Pore. A. 637, 1, a, 636, e (310, 1, a, 320, e); B. 284, 1 ; 
G. 662 ; H. 670, 1. 

2. Relative. A. 6.37, 2, a, 668, b (310, 2, c) ; B. 284, 2-4 ; 

G. 631, 1-3, B.1 ; H. 601. 2. 

3. Snbstantive (Complementaiy). A. 668, 660, 2, 671. a 

(332, a, 2, b) ; B. 207, 208 ; G. 663, 1-3, 664, 666 ; 
H. 671, 1-4. 

EXAMPLES 

106. 1. N5n tain imperitiw sum remm ut n5n solam — 
/ am not 8o ignorant of affairs as not to know, 

2. Nem5 est tam stoltiis qui hoc n5n intellegat — no 
one is so stupid as not to know this. 

1 XTbi, a relative adverb. * Abl. without prep^ < f^rst (adj.) 
utter$4» ^ ArrMd, < Use quin. 
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3. Fortior est quam qui (or quam ut) mortem timeat — 
he is too brave to fear death, 

4. Seciitae amit tempestates quae nostros in castiiB 
continerent — storms followed which (= such that they) 
A:ep^ our men in camp, 

5. Aocidit ut esset luna plena — it happened that the 
Tooon was full. 

6. Quia dubitare posait quin dei immortales banc urbem 
defendant? — who can doubt thai the immortal gods wiU 
defend this city? 

7. Ne Suesaiones quidem deterrere possimiua quin oum 
Belgis consentiant — we cannot prevent even the Suessiones 
from mxiking common cause with the Belgians. 

Remarks 

109. 1. Notice that result clauses are often preceded by demon- 
strative words (such as tarn, ita, la, tftlia) which point the way 
to the clauses that follow ; this is not so in the case of purpose 
clauses ; see 108. l, 2, 110. i, 3, etc. 

2. Be careful to distinguish between negative purpose clauses 
and negative result clauses ; negative purpose clauses are intro- 
duced by n6, negative result clauses by ut n5n. 

3. One . . . another, some . . . others are in Latin alina . . . 
aliua, aUI . . . alii ; the one , . , the other, the one set . . . the 
other set, are alter . . . alter, alter! . . . alterl; see 111. lO; 
also 16. 2, 8, 6. 

Exercise XXII 

110. 1. I am not so suspicious as not to believe you. 
2. There is no doubt that Rome is the capital of the 
world. 3. Innocence is that^ state of mind which harms 
no one. 4. It so happened' that neither in this nor in 

iTUis. 
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the previous year was any* ship missing. 6. This^ is too 
good to be true. 6. I have so lived' that I think* I was 
not bom in vain*. 7. He used these exercises so tiiSLt he 
came hungry to dinner. 8. His discourse flowed so freely 
that it faltered at no point. 

111. 1. But yet I so enjoy the recollection of our 
friendship that I seem to have lived' happily because I 
have lived' with Scipio. 2. When now he was "on the 
point of getting possession of the town, a grove was set 
on fire. 3. Peace was granted on this condition^ that aU 
should be sent under the yoke. 4. The thing was too 
notorious to be kept secret. 5. He never lets a sing'le 
day pass Vithout coming. 6. To the old age of Appius 
Claudius was added the fact" that he was blind. 7. It 
remains for us to consider what* the nature, of these 
things is. 8. There was no doubt that the Romans 
would render aid to their good and faithful allies. 9. I 
cannot do ^without sending you a letter every day. 10. It 
quickly came to pass that some resisted the sallies, while' 
others were breaking down the mound. 11. The army' 
Vas in great straits, ^even to the point that for a good 
many days the soldiers were without grain. 

LESSON xxin 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES 

112. 1. Postquam, nbi, etc. A. 642, 643, a (322, 324, a) ; B. 287. 
1, 2 ; G. 561-603 ; H. 602. 

1 Plnr. * SabJY. ; see 122. 3. > In eO esaet at. < But 
t?iat he comes, < Omit. «jQuftlls. 7 cf. note 4. *Summft 
difiloultftte adfectuB. 9 Usque eO ut. 
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2. Cum. A. 642, 646, 646 (322, 826, a) ; B. 288-280 ; G. 670, 
i, 680, 686 ; H. 600, i, U, 601, 4. 

8. Dnm, ddnec, and quoad. A. 668, 666, 666 (828, 1, 2, a) ; 
B. 203, Mu ; G. 671, 672 ; H. 608, i, ii, 604, 1. 

4. Anteqnam and priusquam. A. 661, cm; (827, a) ; B. 291, 
202 ; G. 674-677 ; H. 606, i, iL 

EXAMPLES 

113. 1. Qaod ubi Caesar oomperlt, ae in Gkdliam reoeplt 

— when Gcesar found this out, he withdrew into Gaul. 

2. Eo poetqnam Caesar pervenit, obsides poposoit — 
after Coeaar had arrived there, Tie demanded hostages. 

3. Cum hostium oopiae non longe absunt, agri oultura 
deseritur — when the forces of the enemy are not far off, 
agriculture is abandoned, 

4. Cum rosam Tiderat, tunc Inoipere -vex arbitrabatur — 
whenever he saw a rose, hs thought spring was beginning, 

5. So oum perventum esset, Caesails adventum eaoipeo- 
tabant — having arrived there, they waited for Cizsai^s 
arrival, 

6. Dum haeo geruntur, Sabinua in finis Venellorum per- 
venit — while these things were going on, SaMnus arrived 
in the territory of the Venelli. 

7. Dum Pompeius veniret, locum relinquere nSlnit — ^i^ 
Pompey should arrive, he was unwilling to leave the spot, 

8. Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca dioam 

— before I return to the vote, I mU say a little about 
myself, 

9. Priusquam plures ciyitates oonspirarent, ezercitum 
latins distilbuit — before more states shmUd conspire^ he 
distributed the army more widely. 
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Remarkt 

114. 1. Ciiin, w?ienever, is used in constmctioDS of Protasis 
(see Conditional Sentences), and may take any tense of the indica- 
tive required by the context, but the tense is more commonly one 
of completed action ; see 118. 4, 116. 8. 

2. Adverbs in -5 on the stems of certain pronouns denote direc- 
tion toward which ; adverbs in -A on these stems denote the way by 
which ; e5 = to that place^ eft = by that road, in that way ; e6dem, 
eftdam ; qa5, qaft. 

3. In clauses containing onin-temporal a defining word, like 
turn, often precedes the cnm, or is implied : regi6n6a ditteit, 
torn cum nrbem oondidit = he traced the quarters [of the Bky'\ 
at the time when he founded the dty, 

4. With memlnX, when referring to a matter of personal ex- 
perience, the present infinitive is commonly used. 

Exercise XXIII 

115. 1. While this was going on, the enemy advanced 
to the wall'. 2. Thus all the work' is woven together till 
the regular height of a wall' is made up. 3. Therefore 
retire while there is an opportunity. 4. ^Af ter CsBsar 
had come among the Treveri, he decided' to cross the 
Ehine. 5. I told Caius, when I was last at Rome, 
what' I had heard. 6. 'Having plundered a sanctuary, 
he sailed to Syracuse. 7. He arrived before Pompey 
should be able to know' it*. 

116. 1. I remember that Cato discoursed' with me the 
year before he died. 2. ^After GsBsar had discovered' 
that the Suevi had retreated into the forests, he deter- 
mined' not to advance further. 3. When the lot of each 

1 In this order : Cmaar, after he, etc. * Quid. * Cf . 118. & 
* Omit. * Pres. infin. 
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one had fallen out, he seized his arms ^with alacrity. 
4. While the Eomans were procuring these things, Sa- 
guntum was besieged* with the greatest violence. 6. ^he 
following day the soldiers rested till the general should 
examine the strength' of the town. 6. From that time 
till they come* to the river, Caesar promises *to give them 
grain. 7. Wherefore *I ask' this of you, judges, before 
I begin* to speak on the case itself. 8. They determine* 
^to try 'every expedient sooner than have recourse to his 
advice. 9. You seem to me, Caesar, to be afraid of being 
compelled to fight before you can deploy the rest* of the 
fleet. 

LESSON xxrv 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

Definitioiui ftnd Claisifioation. A. 512, 513, 514 (304, 306); B. 301; 

G.5»HS94;H. 572, 573. 

117. 1. First Form ; Logical; Present, Past, and Fatnre (more 
yivid). A. 615, 516, 1, a, 518, a (306, 307, 1, a, 309, a) ; 
B. 302, 1, 2, 4 ; G. 595, 8 ; H. 574, 2, 578, 2. 

2. Second Form ; Ideal ; Fatnre (less yiyid). A. 516, 2, 
6, c, d (307, 2, 6, c, d); B. 303; G. 596, 1 ; H. 576, 1. 

8. Third Form ; Unreal, Contrary to Fact. A. 517, a, c, d 
(808, a, c, d); B. 304, 1, 3, a, 6; G. 597, 3; H. 579, 
582, 583. 

4. Conditional Comparisons. A. 524 (312); B. 307 ; G. 602 ; 
H. 584. 

1 Adj. • That is, during the folUnoing day, « Hur. of vis. 
^ VenlO used impersonally. * That he would give. * In this order: 
from you, judges, before, etp., this I ask. ' Not infin. > All things. 
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EXABCPLES 



118. 1. Si hoo fadt, bene est — if he is doing (does) this^ 
it is well. 

2. Si hoo faolebat (f eolt), bene erat (fidt) — if he was 
doing (did) this, it was well. 

3. Si h5o f aoiet (f eoerlt), bene ezit — if he does (shall do, 
shall have done) this, it will he weU. 

4. Si h5o faoiat (feceiit), bene ait — if he shoiddf or 
were to, do this, it would he well. 

5. Si hoo faoeretybene esaet — if he were (now) doing 
this, it would he well. 

6. Si hoo fedaaet, bene foiaaet — if he had done this, U 
would have heen well. 

7. Si hoo dioae, oreditnr — if you (i.e. anyone) say this, 
it is helieved. 

8. Si Romae privatua esaet, tamen ia erat deligendna — 
if he were a private citizen at Rome, still he ought to he 
chosen. 

9. Absentia Axlovlati orudelitatem honrebant, velnt ai 
adesset — they shuddered at the harharity ofAriovistus wJien 
absent, as (they would do) if he were present. 

Remarks 

119. 1. Read again 89. 2. 

2. If the conditional act is regarded as completed before that of 
the apodosis begins, the future perfect is substituted for the future 
indicative in the apodosis, and the perfect subjunctiye for the pres- 
ent subjunctive ; see 190. l, 181. 1, 2. 

3. In unreal conditions, the protasis and apodosis sometimes 
refer to different times ; then different tenses are used ; see 181. il. 

4. Do not think that such words as might, could, etc., should 
always be expressed by the subjunctive, but search for the idea 
and express that. 
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6. The auxiliary verbs are defective in English; therefore, 
where the English says might have been, and the like, the Latin 
more logically puts the main verb in the past and the infinitive 
in the present. (We sometimes hear in English he had ought for 
he ought to have); see 121. 4, ii. 

Exercise XXIV 

120. 1. If I know what you ^decide upon, I will adapt 
my policy especially to yours. 2. If you do not know, 
I pardon you. 3. If a god were to ask' you, what would 
you answer ? 4. If Sestius had been slain, Vould you 
have rushed to arms ? 6. Wisdom would not be sought 
after, if jt accomplished nothings 6. As if, indeed, it 
were a matter for deliberation' I 7. If he has done 
wrong, let him be punished*. 8. He jumped out of his 
chair, as if he were afraid. 

121. 1. If I do not now satisfy^ Cluentius, hereafter 
P shall have no opportunity *of satisfying him. 2. If 
you ruin^ Murena by your votes, whither will the poor 
man turn ? 3. Therefore*, if the 'magnificent games are 
a pleasure^ to the people*, it is not to be wondered at that 
they benefited Lucius Murena ^ the eyes of the people. 
4. The army* ^^night have been destroyed, if the victors 
had pursued. 6. They seek* these honors just as if they 
had lived* honorably. 6. If I should deny that I am 
affected with longing for Scipio', I should lie. 7. I am 
wont to praise the orations of Thucydides ; but I could 
neithelr imitate them if I would^^, nor would I, if I could. 
8. Pray what would you say*, if you had conquered* me ? 

1 Fat. perf . ^ Periphrastic of e5. > Gen. ^ Dat. of poss. 

• Gerund. « Quft r5. 7 Magnificence o/ games, * See 42. a 

• Apud. 10 Use poasTim. u Should wish. 
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9. If the wine had not failed, we Should have said much 
severer things. 10. With such men I should have sub- 
dued the world 'in a short time. 11. If he could have 
guarded against these' feuds, he would now be alive. 
12. If your neighbor had a better horse than yours, 
should you prefer your horse or his? 

LESSON XXV 

CLAUSES OP CONCESSION (ADVERSATIVE) AND 
PROVISO. CAUSAL CLAUSES 

122. 1. Concession (qmunqiuun, etc.)* A. 627, o-d (318, a-e)\ 
B. S09, 1-4 ; G. d03-^7, 687 ; H. 686, 686, i, ii, 603, 2. 

2. ProTiao (dun, etc.). A. 628 (314); B. 310; G. 673; 
H. 687. 

8. Cause (quod, quia, etc.). A. 640, 1, 2 (321, 1, 2); 
B. 286. 1 ; G. 640-642; H. 688, i, iii 

4. Cause (cum). A. 649 (326); B. 286. 2 ; G. 686 ; H. 608. 
See also 108. 2, 8. 

EXAMPLES 

123. 1. Quamquam sunt hoates, tamen, quia aunt oiTeSy 
moDitoB vol5 — although they are enemieSf nevertheless, be- 
cause they are cUizenSj I wish them to he warned, 

2. Caeaar, etai prope exaota iam aestaa erat, tamen eo 
ezercitum duxit — although summer was now almost over, 
nevertheless Caesar led his army to that place, 

3. nia quamvis ridlcula essent, mihi tamen nram non 
mo'verunt— however laughable those thiiigs were, they did 
not move me to laughter, 

1 Cf . 120. 4. s Brevl. • Use the relative. 
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4. Quae onm ita sint — and since, or cUthough, this is so. 

5. Blagno me metu liberabis, dum modo inter me et te 
mama Intenit — you will relieve me from great fear, pro- 
vided that the wall is between you and me. 

6. Faaoae nationea, quod hlema suberat, obaidea dare 
neglezenmt — a few tribes, because winter was at hand, 
neglected to give hostages. The writer's reason. 

7. Caeaar queataa eat quod Haedui se non aublevaflaent 
— Coesar complained because the HoedUans had not relieved 
him. Caesar's reason. 

8. Qnoniam aemper avidi laudia ftiiatia, delenda eat 
▼obia ilia maoula — since you have always been eager for 
glory, you must wipe otU that stain. 

Remarks 

124. 1. Quia is leas frequent than quod, and, being generally 
used in statements of fact, rarely takes the subjunctive. So also 
quoniam and quaiid5 are seldom used to express the reason of 
another thftn the speaker or writer, and hence they generally take 
the indicative. 

2. The tenses of the subjunctive commonly used with dum, 
modo, dummodo are the present and the imperfect, the present 
after a primary, the imperfect after a secondary tense. 

3. It often happens that a cause or reason is expressed in English 
by a preposition with the present or perfect participle, as in 186. 6 
and 196. 4. In such cases a quod-clause may be used in Latin. 

Exercise XXV 

125. 1. Although^ the winters were early in those 
places, nevertheless he hastened to start for Britain. 
2. However great* expectation may be, you will yet go 

iBtel. 
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beyond it. 3. Though^ all' dangers threaten* me, I will 
encounter them. 4. They neglect all honorable things, 
provided only that they obtain* power*. 6. Though* 
you are in haste, the delay is not long. 6. He praises 
Africanus for having been temperate. 7. Since Caesar 
had determined' to winter in Gaul, he ordered' hostages. 
8. Caesar set out for this town, because it was the 
largest. 9. Let them be even more, as long as they 
have such a leader. 

126. 1. Since the gates are open, Catiline, you may 
depart. 2. Although' this^ is said by an enemy, never- 
theless it ought not to be neglected. 3. He said that he 
was an enemy* to the Athenians because by their help' 
the lonians had taken Sardis. 4. Socrates was accused 
of corrupting the youth. 5. Or are you sorry* because I 
brought the army over "in safety'? 6. Although the 
enemy had not ^more than six hundred horsemen, they 
made the attack'. 7. However troubled* men may be, 
still they sometimes are relieved in mind. 8. I disre- 
garded everything, provided I obeyed my father's in- 
structions. 9. A little afterward he proclaims that, 
because the consuls are absent, ^here can be no discussion 
about a settlement. 10. Although' Caesar knew' for 
what reason this was said, nevertheless he ordered the 
chief to come to him. 11. I shall never be sorry to en- 
counter the greatest dangers in behalf of my country, 
provided that if anything happens to me, I am free from 
the reproach of rashness. 

1 Licet. >Quamquam. «Etal. «Plar. * Use paenltet. «Use 
adj. 7 See 57. 4 and 68. 10. ^ Jn troubled circumatances. * It eary' 
not be dUcusaed (aff6). 
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LESSON XXVI 

THE INFINITIVE 

127. 1. Subject of the Infinitiye. A. 807, e (240, /); B. 184; 
G. 343, 2 ; H. 416. 

The Infinitive as Subject and as Predicate. A. 452, 1, 3, 
454 (270, 1, 3) ; B. 327, 1, 330 ; G. 422, 424 ; H. 615, 
616, 1. 

3. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative. A. 452, 469 

(272, 330, A, B); B. 331, i, u; G. 423. h.«, 627, 632, 
633, 636 ; H. 618, 614, 666, 8. 

4. The Complementary Infinitive. A. 466 (271); B. 328, 1 ;' 

G. 423, 1, 2 ; H. 607. 

6. The Historical Infinitive. A. 463 (276); B. 836 ; G. 647 ; 
H. 610. 

6. Tenses of the Infinitive. A. 486, a, 684, a (288, a, 
336. A); B. 270, 1, 2; G. 281, 1, 2, 630, 631 ; H. 617- 
620. 

EXAMPLES 

128. 1. Vivere eat oogitare — to live is to think. 

2. Pulofarum eat benefaoere re|i pubUoae — it is a noble 
thing to benefit the state, 

3. Foenam aeqni oportet — punishment ought to foUow. 
The phrase poenam aequi is subject of oportet. 

4. Didt ae venire, veniaae, ventunun eaae — h£ says that 
he is coming, came or ha^ come, will come. 

5. Dudt ae venire, veniaae, ventunun eaae — he said that 
he was coming, came or had come, would come. 

6. Diutiua auatinere non poaannt — they cannot hold out 
longer^ 
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7. Scire potoit — he might liave kfiown (was able to 
know). 

8. Caesar Haedn5a frnmentnm lligllwe — Oouar toas 
demanding grain of the Hoeduans. 

Remarks 

129- 1- With impexsonal verbs which take an inflnitiye ss 
subject, the person affected is expressed as follows : with libet, 
placet, visum est, by the dative; with oportet, padet, piget, 
decet, by the accusative ; with licet, nooease est, by the dative 
or the accusative. 

2. Recollect that the predicate adjective or substantive takes 
the same case as the noun or pronoun which depends upon the 
main verb; see 181. s. 

3. In the case of the complementary infinitive, predicate adjec- 
tives and substantives generally take the case of the subject of 
the main verb: void esae bonus. 

Exercise XXVI 

130. 1. To labor is to pray. 2. Caesar resolved to 
cross the Rhine. 3. You ought* to do this. 4. He 
ordered' the soldiers to go out of the town. 6. To yield 
'at the right time has always been regarded as wise^ 
6. You, Hannibal, know how to conquer*; you do not 
know how to make use of victory. 7. I feel that you 
have accomplished much. 8. I rejoice that these matters 
are settled. 9. This ought* to be done. 10. You may go. 

NoTR. — It is expected that the historical Inflnltive will be used in two of the 

f ''l.>\vin{f sentences. 

131. 1. Our ancestors wished* the bodies of young men 
to be strengthened by toil. 2. It is characteristic of a 

1 DSbeO. 2 lubed. > Tempori (temperl), adv. ^ 0/ a wise 
man ; of. 21. 3, 4. * Oportet. 
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mind* well regulated both to rejoice at ^what is good and 
to grieve at the opposite. 3. It is a wrong* to bind a 
Koman citizen. 4. No man 'is at liberty to lead an army 
against his fatherland. 5. 'It will not do for me to be 
careless in public affairs. 6. If you love* me, if you 
wish* to be loved by me, send me a letter. 7. Kow I 
neither care' to live* nor can* I die without disgrace. 
8. He found* that the consuls had started for Dyrrachium, 
and that Pompey was staying at Brundisium. 9. About 
the first of June he was addressing individuals', exhort- 
ing some, sounding others. 10. The envoys report to 
Caesar that they are aware that the Eoman people are 
divided into two parties. 11. Catiline meanwhile was 
busy in the first battle line aiding ^those who were in 
distress. 12. I am much delighted' that you are %n 
merry mood and ready for a joke^ 13. You can do this 
task in one hour. 14. Boston, March 9. 



LESSON XXVII 

THE PARTICIPLE 

132. 1. Tenses of the Participle. A. 48&-491, 493 (290, a, 6, d) ; 
B. 386, 1-4 ; G. 282, 283 ; H. 640, 1, 3, 4. 

2. Uses of the Participle. A. 494, 495, 496, 497, d (291, 292, 

a, e) ; B. 337, 1, 2, 6 ; G. 664-668 ; H. 636, 4, 637, 638, 
1, 2, 639. 

3. Ablative Al>solnte. For references see 67. 6. 

1 Oood things. ^ Use licet. s Use Ubet. « Use the parti- 
ciple. B Use luvat, impers. ^ Abl. of quality. ^ Gertind. 
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EXAMPLES 

133. 1. Eum diaoedeiiB oastrui praefeoerat Caesar^ 

CoBsar on his departure had put him in command of the 
camp. [Time.] 

2. Hoo responso dato disoasalt — having given this 
reply, he departed. [Time.] 

3. Tito Imperatore Pompeii et Heroulaneum nrbes obm- 
tae sunt — when Titus was emperor, the cities Pompeii and 
Hercuianeum were buried. [Time.] 

4. Tranaii Rhenam arcessitus a Gallia — I crossed the 
Rhine because I was invited by the Gauls. [Cause.] 

5. Oppidmn paucis defendenUbua expngnavit — he took 
the tovm because it had few defenders. [Cause.] 

6. ArmiB traditja supplicio adfioientur — if they give up 
their arms, they will be punished. [Condition.] 

7. Oppidum pauois def endentlbtui ezpngnare non potuit 
— he could not take the town, although it had few defenders. 
[Concession.] 

8. Epistulam sibi ooxnmissam detulit — lie delivered the 
letter which had been intrusted to him. 

9. Hoates adortna pr5fligavit — he attacked and routed 
the enemy. 

10. Post urbem conditam, ab urbe condita — aftef the 
founding of the city. 

Remarks 

134. 1. Be careful not to use the present participle unless the 
action expressed thereby is clearly contemporaneous with that 
expressed by the main verb. 

2. Notice the difference in meaning between the participle and 
the infinitive with audi5 and the like, as in 135. i ; eum loqui 
andifi = / hear that he is speaking. 
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3. Participles are not commonly used as substantives in the 
masculine and feminine singular. The neuter of the perfect parti- 
' ciple is often used as a substantive. 

Exercise XXVII 

Nora. — In this exercise use the particlpiAl construction wherever it is possible. 

135. 1. I have often heard him speaking*. 2. I count 
nothing difficult to a lover. 3. Having said* this, he 
went off. 4. Augustus was bom in the consulship of 
Cicero and Antonius. 5. Hannibal, having passed over 
the Alps, came into Italy. 6. Antiochus came to Syra- 
cuse when the defendant was praetor. 7. ^K the envoys 
are not admitted, they will go forthwith to Carthage. 
8. They do not bathe in the river, because they are 
afraid" of the water. 

136. 1. Homer represents Polyphemus as talking with 
the ram. 2. In the reign of Kuma a shield, short and 
round, fell from heaven. 3. The dictator and his master 
of horse* came back to the city in triumph. 4. An his- 
torical fact is an occurrence' which is remote from the 
memory of our own time. 5. The commander used to 
go in advance with his head uncovered. 6. Xerxes, hav- 
ing taken Thermopylae, immediately set out for Athens. 
7. After peace was made everywhere* the temple of Janus 
was shut. 8. Since* the founding of the city this had 
happened* once, while Numa was king. 9. Having dis- 
lodged the garrison, and ^having got possession of the 
place, he stationed two legions there. 10. Although 

1 Do not use the abl. abs. ; why? > I.e. horsemen, * A thing done. 
^ In all places, ^ Ab. ^ Notice the difference of the two participles ; 
one is deponent. ' 
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the fathers opposed, nevertheless the law" was passed. 
11. But* Duilius feared that he should suffer punishment 
^f or the loss of the fleet. 12. All who do one thing and 
pretend another are dishonest. 13. Tyrtaeus composed 
songs and recited them to the army. 



LESSON xxvin 

THE PARTICIPLE 

137. 1. Future Actiye and Future Passiye (Gemndiye). A. 496, 
600, 1-4 (293, 294) ; B. 337, 4, 7 ; 6. 283, 438. f. ; H. 
621, 640. 

2. First or Actiye Periphrastic Conjugation. A. 498, a, 

680, c (293, a, 330. /) ; B. 116, 337. 4 ; G. 129, 247 ; H. 236, 
631, 619. 3. 

3. Second or Passiye Periphrastic Conjugation. A. 600, b 

(294, 6) ; B. 116, 337, 7 ; G. 129, 261 ; H. 237, 621. 1, 2. 

EXAMPLES 

138. 1. DatoiTUi n5n sum ampUus — / am not going to 
give more, 

2. Fortem et a ▼obis conservandmn virum ! — a brave 
man and worthy to be saved by you ! 

3. Attribnit urbem inflammandam Casaio — he assigns 
to Ca^sius the burning of the city (the city to be burned). i 

4. Capiditas belli gerendi — eagerness far carrying on 
the war (of the war to be carried on). 

5. Ad bellum gerendnm panEtua — ready to carry on 

the war. 

^ O/theJteetlost. 



i 
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6. Qulaquam dubitet quid pexf eotnnui sit ? — can any 
one doiibt what he will accomplish f 

7. Promisit se ▼enturum (esse) — he promised to come. 

8. Caesar pontem faoiendtiin curat — Caesar hxxs a 
bridge built. 

9. Caesari omnia' uno tempore erant agenda — C(Bsar 
had everything to do at once (all things were to be done 
by C8Bsar). 

10. Mihi cum his vivendum est — I must live with these 
men (the duty or necessity of living ... is to me). 

Remarks 

139. 1. Notice that the word gerundvoe is sometimes used in 
two senses : (1) as the simple participle, and (2) as representing 
a grammatical construction (see the next lesson). For the latter, 
the expression *^ gerundive construction " should be used. 

2. After verbs signifying Aope, promise^ undertake^ threaten^ 
and the like, the Bnglish present infinitive is translated by the 
Latin future infinitive. 

8. Grerundives of transitive verbs are used personally with a sub* 
ject or impersonally without a subject ; gerundives of intransitive 
verbs are necessarily used impersonally ; see 138. 9, lo. 

Exercise XXVIII 

140. 1. Perses returned, ^intending to try' the chances' 
of wax anew. 2. But we must begin" at* the beginning. 
3. I have to speak about traitors and assassins. 4. We 
must" cultivate diligence. 5. Who could doubt what was 
*going to happen"? 6. I must write a letter. 7. All 
must die. 8. He gave that gold to a rich man to keep. 
9. Plans" were formed *for destroying the city. 10. He 
threatens to destroy the whole" city. 

^ Fat. act. part. ^ Sing. * From. ^ About to be. > Gen. 
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141. 1. Whithersoever it pleases you to go, a way 
must be opened with the sword. 2. He had awords 
drawn and stones thrown. 3. Verres contracted for the 
removal of the statue' of Diana. 4. Were you going to 
deliver that province to Caesar or to retain it against 
Caesar? 5. *And all these wounds of war, which' no 
one but you can cure, must now be healed *by you. 
6. Caesar ordered^ his lieutenants to have ships built in 
the winter. 7. Caius Gracchus proposed a law* for* dis- 
tributing grain to the common people. 8. The general 
determined' that he must destroy that town. 9. On that 
day I was going to dine with Pomponius at** his wed- 
ding. 10. He promises to come quickly with all his 
troops. 11. This is rather to be desired than hoped 
for. 12. Overcome by great fear, the Segestans decided" 
that the 'command of the praetor must be obeyed. 13. I 
suspected that my book would please you. 

LESSON XXIX 
GERUND. GERUNDIVE. SUPINE 

« 

142. 1. The Gerund. A. 602, 504, &, 505-507, (295, 298, c, 299- 
301) ; B. 338 ; G. 425, 426, 428-433 ; H. 624-631. . 

2. The Gerundive Construction. A. 503-507 (296-301) ; B. 
339, 1-3 ; G. 427-433 ; H. 623-631. 

8. The Supine in -urn. A. 509 (302) ; B. 340, 1; G. 4.35; 
H. 633. 

4. The Supine in u-. A. 510 (303) ; B. 340, 2 ; G. 436 ; £L 
635, 1, 2, 3. 

^** And these** '^tohich. ^Dat. <See42. 1. « Imper5. fi De 
• In. 7 See 82. 5. 
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EXAMPLES 

143. 1. Caesar loquendi finem fecit — Ccesar stopped 
speaking (made an end of speaking). 

2. Non pugnando sed tacendo nos superare potuerunt 
— they might have conquered us not by fighting, but by 
keeping still 

3. In metendo occupati — engaged in reaping. 

4. Suspicio regni (regnum) adpetendi — a suspicion of 
aiming at royal power, 

5. Pacis petendae (pacem petendi) causa — for the sake 
of seeking pea/ce, 

6. Ad bellum gerendum paratus — ready for carrying 
on the war. (As in 138. 6). 

7. Cohortatus Haeduos de supportando commeatu — 
having urged the Hoedumis about bringing up supplies. 

8. Veniimt pacem petituxn — they come to seek peace. 

9. Hoc est optimum f actu — this is the best thing to do. 

Remarks 

144. 1. Do not use the gerund; with a direct object, after a 
preposition ; use the gerundive construction instead. See 148. 6, 7, 
and 146. i, 2, 4. 

2. After words of fitness and the like, ad with the accusative is 
commoner than the dative ; see 143. 6. 

3. An object after the supine in -am is not common; use in- 
stead, to express the purpose, the gerundive construction or a 
subordinate clause. 

Exercise XXIX 

"SonE. — In snoh cases as admit either the gerund or the gerundive construction, 
write both. 

145. 1. He came into the senate for the sake* of dia 
sembling. 2. Nothing seemed to Xenophon so royal as 
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the pursuit of tilling the soil. 3. They devote them- 
selves to playing. 4. This food is the easiest to digest 

5. This virtue is called foresight, from foreseeing. 

6. They came to our camp to seek* peace. 7. It is 
incredible to relate ! 8. Plans for burning up the grain 
were formed. 9. There was the greatest danger of 
losing the whole fleet. 10. The way of avenging a 
wrong is easier than that of repaying favors. 

146. 1. Nor was he less prompt ^in action than in 
invention. 2. Cato was wont to say* that Caesar alone 
of air came to the overthrow of the republic sober. 
3. Pompey, although* wounded, *swara across the river 
Ehone. 4. To take these by surprise, Afranius sets out 
by' night with his cavalry. 5. What else did Caius 
Pansa aim at by holding levies and procuring funds, 
except that Decimus Brutus should be freed? 6. For 
men in no respect' approach nearer the gods than by 
granting deliverance to men. 7. Let us now go forth- 
with to the Capitol to pray to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 
8. Fabius was sent to Delphi to the oracle, to inquire by 
what prayers they might propitiate the gods. 9. The- 
mistocles withdrew to Argos to live'. 10. He had a stream, 
which was difficult to cross, for^ a defence. 11. Caesar 
gained glory by giving, by relieving, by pardoning; 
Cato, by bestowing nothing. 12. Eiches are sought 
not only for* the necessary uses of life, but also for* en- 
joying its pleasures. 13. Those who had been participants 
^n plundering that inheritance had that statue built. 

1 In (in) doing things than in planning [them]. ^ Ex. * Omit. 
* Crossed by swimming, '^ D6. * Bds. ' PrO. * Ad. * Use the 
gen. of the gerondiye constmction. 
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LESSON XXX 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

147- 1- Definition. A. 678 (835); B. 313 ; 6. 608, 2; H. 641. 

2. Declarative Sentences. A. 679, 680, 681 (336. 1, 2, a, 1) ; 
B. 314. 1, 331. i ; G. 660 ; H. 642. See also 98. 6. 

3. . Interrogatiye Sentences. A. 686 (338); B. 316, 1--3; 
G. 661 ; H. 642, 2, 3. 

4. Imperative Sentences. A. 688, a (339) ; B. 316, a ; G. 662 ; 

H. 642, 4. 

5. Subordinate Clauses. A. 680 (336, 2); B. 314, 1 ; G. 660 ; 

H. 643. 

6. Tenses of the Infinitive. A. 684 (336. a) ; B. 317 ; G. 663 ; 

H. 644. See .also 127, 6. 

7. Tenses of the Subjunctive. A. 686 (336. b) ; B. 318 ; 

G. 664 ; H. 644. See also 92. S. 



EXAMPLES 

148. 1. Examples of Declaratiye Sentences in Indirect 
Discourse maybe found in 128. 4, 5, 130. 7, 131. 8, 10, 11, 
and elsewhere frequently. 

2. Respondit : num memoriaih deponere pofuie, — he re^ 
plied, Could he banish the recoUectionf Direct: num . . • 
poBsum? 

3. Respondit : quid sibi veUet ? our in buSs posBesaiones 
veniret ? — he relied, What did he want f why did he come 
into his possessions f Direct ; quid vis ? ofEr . . . veniB ? 

4. [Dixit] ne HaeduSs laceBBeret, — [he said] let him not 
\ara8s the Hosduans, Direct : ne HaeduSB laoeBBat. 
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5. [Dudt] reminiaceretur veteris incommodi, — [he saidj 
let him remember the old disaster. Direct : reminiacere. 

6. Reperlebat Belgas Gallos qui ea loca Incolerent ez- 
pulisse, he found out that the Belgians had expelled the Gauls 
who inhabited those regions. Direct : Belgae Gallos qui . . . 
Incolebant ezpulerunt. 

Remarks 

149. 1. In deciding what tense of the infinitive or subjunctive 
to use in indirect discourse, consider what the tense would be in tbe 
direct discourse. 

2. The subject of the infinitive in indirect discourse is regularly 
expressed in Latin. 

8. With scribo the accusative with ad is commonly used, less 
frequently the dative ; cf. 160. l (ad) and 161. 3 (dat.). 

• Exercise XXX 

150. 1. You write to me that you are going to sell the 
country-seat. 2. I hear that in Britain there is ^no gold nor 
silver at all. 3. I am exceedingly glad that you bought 
the farm. 4. Do not think, Pompey^, that this is the 
army' which subdued Gaul and Germany. 5. To this 
Quintus Marcius replied : Let them ^lay down their arms 
and proceed as suppliants to Rome. 6. I confess* that I 
have not arrived at that degree of wisdom. 

151. 1. *To what [said he] do all these things tend but 
to his own ruin' ? 2. For the Roman people know* that 
there are three ex-consuls who cannot safely come into 
the senate. 3. He writes to Labienus to come with his 

1 Nothing of goldy etc. 2 Consult the grammar for this vocative. 
« Depart from arms. * Qu5nani. 
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legion to the frontiers of the Nervii. 4. He thought it 
unseemly for him to be excelled in valor by those whom 
he surpassed' in rank. 5. I confess* that I zealously fol- 
lowed Hhe course from which true glory could arise. 6. I 
thought' that I ought to lead the army" through that dis- 
trict which borders* on Cilicia. 7. *And when Zeuxis 
saw* this, he thought' it was a real curtain by which the 
painting was conceal ed. 8. He knew' that the grain which 
they had in the ship was already giving out. 9. I know^* 
that you think' there is nothing expedient except what is 
right and honest. 10. Caesar showed them that he had 
aimed at no extraordinary honor, but' had been content 
with what* was open to all the citizens. 11. Eor I have 
never thought' that an honorable death' ought to be 
shunned. 

LESSON XXXI 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE. ATTRACTION 

152. 1. Conditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse. A. 589, a, b 
(337, o, 6); B. 319-321 ; G. 666-669; H. 646-648. 

2. Informal (Implied) Indirect Discourse. A. 692, 1-3 
(341, a, d) ; B. 323 ; G. 608, 3, 662, 663, 2 ; H. 649, i. 

8. Subjunctive by Attraction (Integral Part). A. 693 (342) ; 
B. 324 ; G. 608, 4, 663, 1 ; H. 662. 

EXAMPLES . 

153. 1. Dixit, 81 hoc faceret, bene esse — Tie said thatj 
if he did this, it was well. Direct : si hoc facis, bene eat. 

1 Ea. 3 Follow the rule for sequence, though the English uses the 
present. * Begin with quod cum. « EO quod. 
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2. Dixit, si hoc faoeret (f eoiBset), bene fntorum esse — he 
aaid that, if he should do this, it woiUd be well. Direct^ si 
hoo faoiee (feoeris), bene exit. 

3. Dixit, si hoo faoeret, bene futamm eeee — Tie said 
that, if he should do this, it wovld be well. Direct : ei hoo 
f aolae, bene sit. 

4. Dixit, ai hoo faoeret, bene futunun esse — he said that, 
if lie were doing this, it woidd be well. Direct: u hoo 
faoeres, bene esset. 

5. Dixit, si hoo feoisset, bene futnrum fnisset — he said 
that, if he hxid done this, it would ha/ve been well. Direct : 
si hoo f eoisses, bene fnisset. 

6. Dixit si hoo faoereti fore at puniretar — he said that, 
if he did this, he would be punished. Direct : si hoo faoies 
(faolls), puniezis (puniazis). 

7. Paetus onmis libros qaos pater suns reliqnisset mihi 
doiuLvit — Poetus gave me all the books which (he said) his 
father had left. [Informal Ind. Disc] 

8. Mos est Athenis laudari in oontione eos qui slnt In 
proeliis Intezfeoti — U is the custom at Athens for those to 
be publicly eulogized wh^ have been slain in batHe. [At- 
traction.] 

Remarks 

154. 1. Dependent clauses which do not form an hitegral part 
of the narration may be put in the indicative. 

2. Sm may refer to the subject of the clause In which it stands 
or to the subject of the main verb. In order to avoid ambiguity, 
ipse is sometimes used to refer to the subject of the main verb 
(indirect reflexive^ In the nominative, of course, ipse alone can be I 
used ; see 156. 5. 

3. Remember that the fut. perf . of the direct becomes the pla- 
perl Bubjv. of the indirect after a secondary tense ; see 166. i. 
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EXEBOISE XXXI 

155. 1. Be assured that, if you believe this, you are 
mistaken. 2. I said that, if you believed this, you were 
mistaken. 3. He said that, if you should believe this, 
you would be mistaken. 4. Remember that, if you should 
do this, you would be praised. 5. He said that, if you 
should do this, you would be praised. 6. I said that, if 
you had done this, I should have praised you. 7. A copy 
of your letter which you had sent to the consul was 
brought to me. 8. You had reached^ that point where 
you would have had to perish if you had not conquered*. ' 

156. 1. He knew* that it would Mo him no good if ha 
should kill' the giant. 2. Say that I shall not be angry 
with him if he does not come to my election. 3. Pompey 
proposed a bill concerning the murder which had been 
committed. 4. But I do not grant this, Hhat you should 
blame in others the same conduct* which* you boast of in 
yourselves. 5. The angry king asked' the augur whether" 
what he himself should conceive in his mind could be 
done. 6. But most men think* that, if Sulla had been 
willing to ^make a more vigorous pursuit, he might® have 
finished the war on that day. 7. We see many who 'gain 
their ends without '^imitating anybody. 8. There is a 
custom' at Syracuse that if "there is a discussion on any 
matter before the senate, any one who wishes may express 
his opinion. 9. We know not what Philip would have 
done if he had lived. 

iVenlO in. ^ Avail him nothing. «See 107. 3. <Rfi8. 
* Abl. • -Ne. ' Pursue more vigorously. « PoBSum. » Obtain 
what they wish. ^^ Use notm with gen. u Pass, of referO. 
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a (an) , aliquis ; usually not trans- 
lated. 
abandon, desistd, 3, -stiti, -stitu- 

rus, w. dbl. 
able, be, possum, posse, potui. 
about, ac2v., circiter; fere; prep., 

de. 
absent, adj.^ absens, -entis. 
absent, be, absiim, -esse, afui, 

afuturus. 
abundance, cOpia, -ae, f. 
accomplish, efficio, 3, -feci, 

-fectus; perficiO; pr5fici6. 
accordingr to, dbl. ; ad. 
account, ratio, -Onis. 
accuse, accusO, 1. 
acquainted with, be, nOscO, 3, 

nOvi, nOtus. 
act, facio, 3, feci, f actus; se 

gerere. 
action, actio, -Onis, p. 
adapt, adcommodo, 1. 
added, be, accedo, 3, -cessi, -ces- 

surus. 
address, appello, 1; hortor, 1; 

cohortor, 1. 
adequate, par, paris. 
admit, admitto, 3, -misi, -missus. 
advance, prOgredior, 3, -gressus. 



advantagre, he of adv., intersam, 

-esse, -fui. 
adversity, adversae res, -arum 

rerum, f. 
advice, consilium, -i, n. ; senten- 

T/ia, — ae, f« 
affability, facilitas, -atis, f. 
affair, res, rei, f. 
affect, moveO, 2, mOvT, mOtus. 
afraid, be, vereor, 2; metuO, 3, 

-ui, . 

Afl*anius, Afranius, -i, m. 
Africa, Africa, -ae, f. 
Africanus, Africanus, -i, m. 
after, prep, and adv., post ; conj,^ 

postquam. 
afterwards, post; postea. 
ag'ainst, adversus; contra, 
agre, aetas, -atis, f. 
Agresilaus, Agesilaus, -i, m. 
agrree, adsentior, 4, -sensus. 
aid, n., adiumentum, -i, n. ; [ops], 

opis, F. 
aid, v., iuvO, 1, iuvi, iiitus; ad- 

iuvO; succurrO, 3, -curri, -cur- 

surus. . 
aim at, agO, 3, egi, actus ,' adpeto, 

3, -ivi, -itus. 
Alcibiades, Alcibiades, -is, m. 
Alesia, Alesia, -ae, f. 
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Alexander, Alexander, -dri, m. 
Alexandria, Alexandria, -ae, f. 
all, omnia, -e; tOtos, -a, -um; 

(other) ceteri, -ae, -a. 
allow, conc€$s, iul^fv, 
ally, socioa, -I, x. 
almost, propa; paana. 
alone. Onus, -a, -am; Mttoa, -a, 

-um. 
Alps, Alpis, -iom, F. 
already, iam. 
also, quoque ; et. 
although, cum ; quarnqoam ; etsi ; 

implied in participle. 
always, semper, 
ambitious, potentiae cnpidns, -a, 

-um. 
amoniT, in; inter. 
ancestors, maiOres, -am, x. 
ancient, priscus, -a, -am. 
and, atque (ac); et; -que; and 

so, itaque. 
anew, de integrft. 
anger, Ira, -ae, f. 
ansrry, iratna, -a, -am ; be angry, 

irascor, 3, iratus. 
another, alius, -a, -ad; alter, 

-era, -erum. 
answer, responded, 3, -di, -spOn- 

surus. 
Antiochos, Antiochus, -i, x. 
Antonius, AntOnius, -i, x. 
Antony, Antonius, -I, m. 
anxious, sollicitus, -a, -um. 
any, any one, ullus, -a, -um; 

quis, qua, quid; quisquam, , 

quic (quid-)quam; (whatever) 

quiYis, quaevis, quid- (quod-) 

vis; interrog. ecquis, , eo- 

quid. 
Apollo, Apollo, -inis, x. 



apparition, forma, -ae, f. 
apx>ear, exsto, -st&re, , ; 

(iK eeem), videor, 2, yisus. 
appease, pl&oO, 1. 
Appius, Appias, -i, X. 
appoint, dloO, 3, din, dictus. 
approach, n., adventas, -Qa, x. 
approach, v., aocedo, 3, -cessi, 

-cessuras. 
Archirtas, Archytas, -ae, x. 
Arffos, Argi, -Oram, x. 
arvTie, argumentor, 1. 
Ariovistus, Ariovistus, i, x. 
arise, nascor, 3, nfttus. 
arm, armo, 1. 
arms, arma, -Orum, n. 
army, exercitus, -us, x. ; agmen, 

-inis, N. 
Arpinvim, Arpinum, -i, v. 
arrival, adventus, -us, x. 
arrive, pervenio, 4, -veni, -ventum. 
art of war, res, (rei) militaris 

(-W). 
as, ut; (reL), qui, quae, quod; 

sometime» omitted in trans. ; as 

if, just as if 9 quasi ; correZ. to 

tarn, qaam; correL to tajUus, 

quantus. 
aBhamfdd, be, pudet» 2, -ait 

(-itum). 
Asia, Asia, -ae, f. 
ask, rogO, 1; interrogO, 1; (for) 

postulo, 1. 
assassin, sicarius, i, x. 
assess, aestimo, 1. 
assured, be, scito, scitote. 
at, ab ; ad ; . in ; apud ; locative ; 

ablative. 
Athenian, Atheniensis, -is, x. 
Athens, Athenae, -arum, f. 
attack, n., impetus, -us, x. 
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attack, v.f adorior, 4, -ortus. 
Atticus, AtticaSy -I, M. 
Atuatuca, Atuatuca, -a«, f. 
audacious, audaz, -acig. 
audacity, aud&cia, -a«, r. 
auffur, aagur, -uris, M. 
Aufirust, sextilis, -e (a^/.)- 
AugrustUB, Augustas, •!, H. 
authority, aactOritas, -atis, f. 
avail, prOsum, prOdesse, pro- 

fui, prOfuturus. 
avengro, ulciscor, S, ultus. 
avengrer, ultor, -Oris, m. 
avert, averto, 3, -1j, -sus. 
avow, profiteer, 2, -fessns. 
aware, be, intellegO, 3, -ezi, 

-ectus. 

B 

bad, mains, -a, -am. 

bagrfiraGTO, impedimenta, -Oram, n. 

banish, eicio, 3, -ieci, -iectus. 

barbarian, barbams, -i, m. 

bark, cortex, -icis, c. 

base passion, turpitudo, -inis, f. 

bathe, lavO, 3 (1), lavi, lantns 

(lotus), 
battle, pugna, -ae, f. ; proelinm, 

-i, N. ^ . 

battle line, acies, -ei, f. 
be, snm, esse, fui, futurns ; (from, 

off) absum, abesse, afui, afutu- 

rns. 
bear, ferO, ferre, tuli, latus. 
beast, bestia, -ae, f. 
because, quod; quia; impliedin 

participle. 
become, fiO, fieri, f actus, 
bedchamber, cnbicnlnm, -i, n. 

befall, accido, 3, -cidi, . 

before, prep, and adv., ad; ante; 

oor^,f antequam; priusquam. 



beer, peto, 3, -Ivi, -Itus. 

besrin, incipio, 3, -cepi, -ceptos; 

Ordior, 4, Orsus. 
begrlnningr, initium, -i, v. 
behalf of, in, prO. 
behind, pOne. 
Belgians, Belgae, -ftrum, m. 
believe, credo, 3, -did!, -ditus. 
belongr to, genitive. 
bench, subsellium, -i, n. 
benefit, prOsum, prOdesse, prOfui, 

prOfuturus. 
besiegre, oppugno, 1; expugno, 

1. 
bestow, largior, 4. 
betake one's eelf , se cOnferre. 
between, inter, 
bill, rOgatiO, -Onis, f. 
bind, vinciO, 4, vinxi, vinctus. 
Biturigres, Bituriges, -um, m. 
blame, culpO, 1; reprehendo, 3, 

-hendi, -hensus. 
blameless, innocens, -entis. 
blessingr, commodum, -i, n. 
blind, caecus, -a, -um. 
blood, sanguis, -inis, h. 
blue, caeruleus, -a, -um. 
boast, glOrior, 1. 
bodily, gen. of corpus, -oris, ir. 
body, corpus, -oris, v. 
boldness, audacia, -ae, f. 
book, liber, -bri, m. 
booty, praeda, -ae, f. 
border on, attingo, 3,-tigi,-tftctus. 
bom, be, nascor, 3, natus. 
Boston, BostOnia, -ae, f. 
both, uterque, utraque, utrumque. 
both . . . and, et . . . et. 
boundless, infinitus, -a, -um. 
boy, puer, -i, m. 
I brave, fortis, -•. 
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break; break down, mfringo, 
3, -f regi, -f rftctUB ; intencindo, 3, 
-«cidi, -«ciBSiu. 

breath, spiritns, -Qs, m. 

bridffe, pOns, pontis, m. 

brinff, abduoO, 3, -dim, -dactas; 
adferO, -ferre, -tali, -l&tas; re- 
digO, 3, -«gi, -actus; (over) 
traducO ; (upon) inf erO. 

Britain, Britannia, -ae, f. 

Briton, Britannus, -i, m. 

brother, frater, -tris, m. 

Brundieiuni, Brondisiam, -i, n. 

Brutus, Brutus, -i, m. 

Bucephale, Bucephale, -es, f. 

build, faciO, 3, feci, factus; aedi- 
fic6, 1; (up) ez8tru<), 3, -uxi, 
-uctus. 

building, aedificium, -i, n. 

burial, sepultura, -ae, f. 

bum, ardeO, 2, -si, -sus; (up) 
comburO, 3, -ussi, -ustos. 

bury, sepelio, 4, ivi, -pultus. 

business, negOtinm, -i, n. 

but, at ; sed ; autem ; quin ; (» ex^ 
cept) nisi; praeter; hiU if, quod 

81. 

buy, emO, 3, emi, emptus. 
by, a (ab). ; ablative ; dative. 



Csesar, Caesar, -aris, x. 

Caius, Gaius (C). 

calamity, calamitas, -atis, f. 

call, appello, 1. 

camp, castra, -Orum, n. 

can, possum, posse, potni; queO, 

quire, quivi, quitus. 
Caninius, Caniuius, -i, m. 
Cann», at, Cannensis, -e, {adj.), 
Canusium, Ganusium, -i, n. 



capital, caput, -itis, H. 
Oapitol, Capit6liam, -i, n. 
care, cura, -ae, f. 
carefully, diligenter. 
careless, neglegSns, -entls. 
carry, deferO, -ferre, -tuli, -latns; 

(away) auferO, -ferre, abstuli, 

ablatus. 
Oarthaflre, CartbSgO, -inis, f. 
Oarthaginlan, Garthaginiensis, 

-is, X. ; Poenus, -i, m. 
case, causa, -ae, f. ; res, rei, f. 
catch siffht of, oOnspicid, 3, 

-spezl, -spectus. 
Catiline, Gatilma, -ae, m. 
Cato, CatO, -Onis, x. 
cattle, pecus, -oris, n. 
cause, causa, -ae, f. 
cavalry, equitatus, -us, x. 
cayem, spelunca, -ae, f. 
cease, desinO, 3, -sii, -«itus. 
celebrate, oelebrO, 1. 
censure, reprehendo, 3, -di, -hSn- 

sus. 
Ceres, Geres, -eris, f. 
certain, a, quidam, qoaedam, 

quoddam (quiddam). 
certainly, certe ; profect6. 
chair, sella, -ae, f. 
chance, casus, -us, x. 
chanfire, mut6, 1. 
character, ingenium, -i, k. 
characteristic, proprius, -a, mm. 
chargre, Insimulo, I. 
charioteer, essedarius, -i, x. 
Chersonesus, Ghersonesns, -i, f. 
chief, princeps, -ipis, x. 
children, liberi, -Orum, x. ; pueri, 

-Orum, X. 
choose, creO, 1. 
Cicero, GicerO, -Onis, x. 
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Oilioia, Gilicia, -ae, f. 

CinclnnatUB, Cincinnatus, -i, h. 

circumBtanoe, res, rei, f. 

citizen, ciyis, -is, c. 

city, urbs, -is, f. 

civil, civilis, -e. 

Claudius, Glaudins, -i, m. 

Cleomenes, Gleomenes, -is, m. 

ClodiuB, ClOdius, -i, h. 

clothe, vestio, 4. 

cloth-factory, teztrinum, -i, n. 

CluentiuB, Cluentius, -i, x. 

CnfidUB, Gnaeas (C.)' 

cohort, cohors, -rtis, f. 

cold, be, frigeO, 2, , . 

CoUatinus, CoUatmus, -i, m. 

colleafiTue, conlega, -ae, m. 

come, venio, 4, yen!, yentum; 
(forward) prOcedo, 3, -cessi, 
-cessurus ; accedO ; (up) succedO ; 
(back) redeO, -ire, -ii, -itns; 
(to pass) flO, fieri, factas. 

command, imperium, -i, n. 

commander, imperator, -Oris, m. 

commit, committo, 3, -inisi, -mis- 
sus ; f aciO, 3, feci, factns. 

OommiuB, Commius, -i, x. 

common, communis, -e. 

common people, plebs, -is, f. 

company, comitatus, -us, x. 

compare, comparo, 1. 

compel, cOgO, 3, coegi, coactus. 

complain of, queror, qneri, qnes- 
tus. 

complete, cOnficiO, 3, -f Sci, -f ectus. 

compose, compOnO, 3, -posui, -po- 
sitns. 

conceal, celo, 1 ; occulta, 1. 

conceive, concipio, 3, -cepi, -cep- 
tus. 

conceminGT) de. 



concerns, it, interest, -esse, -fuit; 

refert, -ferre, -tulit. 
condemn, damnO, 1 ; condemnO, 1. 
condition, lex, legis, f. ; condicio, 

-Onis, F. 
conference, conloquium, -i, n. 
confess, fateor, 2, fassus. 
confident, be, confido, 3, -fisns. 
conquer, yincO, 3, vici, yictus. 
conscript, cOnscriptus, -a, -um. 
consider, cOnsiderO, 1 ; existimO, 1. 
conspiracy, coniuratio, -Onis, f. 
consul, consul, -is, m. 
content, contentus, -a, -um. 
contest, contentio, -Onis, f. 
contract for, loco, 1. 
contrary to, contra, 
control, n., potestas, -atis, f. 
copy, ezemplum, -i, n. 
Corinth, Corinthus, -i, f. 
Coriolanus, Coriolanus, -i, m. 
corrupt, comimpO, 3, -rupl, 

-ruptus. 
council, concilium, -i, n. 
count, numerO, 1 ; puto, 1. 
country, patria, -ae, f. ; rus, ru- 

ris, N. 
country-seat, yilla, -ae, f. ; yicus, 

-i, M. 
courafire, animus, -i, m. 
course, cursus, -us, m. 
Crassus, Crassus, -i, m. 
crime, facinus, -oris, n.; scelus 

-eris, N. 
cross, transeO, 4; -ii, -itus; tra- 

iciO, 3, -ieci, iectus. 
crowd, turba, -ae, f. 
crush, opprimO, 3, -pressi, -pres- 

sus; comprimO. 
cultivate, colO, 3, -ui, cnltns. 
Cupid, Cupido, -inis, m. 
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cupidity, capidit&8, -fttis, f. 

cure, medeor, 2, . 

Oures, Curfis, -iam, c. 
ouraa, pestis, 4b, f. 
curtain, linteam, -i, n. 
custom, institutam, -i, k.; mOs, 

mOris, M. 
cut off, interclud6, 3, -si, -aos. 
OyruB, Cyrus, -i, m. 



damaffes, lis, litis, f. 
6Bnger, pericnlom, -i, n. 
dare, andeO, 2, aosns. 
day, di€8, -€i, m. and f. ; the day 

h^ore, pridi§ ; ^100 days, bidaum, 

-i, N. ; every day, ootidie. 
daybreak, prima lux, primae 

iQcis, F. 
deadly, capitfilis, -e. 
dear, carus, -a, -um. 
death, mors, mortis, f. 
deceive, fallO, 3, fefelli, falsus. 
December, December, -bris, -bre 

{adj.), 
decide (upon), oOnstituO, 3, -ui, 

-utns ; deoernO, 3, -crevi, -cretus ; 

iudicO, 1. 
Decimus, Decimus, -i, m. 
declare, indioO, 3, -dizi, -dictus. 
deed, res, rei, f. 
deem, existimO, 1. 
defeat, n., clades, -is, f. 
defeat, v., pello, 3, pepuli, pulsus ; 

superO, 1. 
defence, praesidium, -i, n. ; de- 

fensiO, -Gnis, f. ; munimentum, 

-i, N. 
defend, defendo, 3, -dl, -fensus; 

tueor, 2, tuitus. 
defendant, iste, istius. 



deflrree, grados, -us, x. 
delay, mora, -ae, f. 
deliberation, oQusilinm, -i, h. 
deliver, tr&do, 3, -didi, -ditus. 
deliverance, salOs, -utis, f. 
Delphi, Delphi, -Orum, x. 
demand, efflagito, 1; po8o6, 3, 

poposci, ; postulA,!; (back) 

reposcO, 3, , . 

Demosthenes, Dimosthenes, -is, 

M. 

deny, negO, 1. 

depart, discidd, 3, -cessi, -cessil- 

rus. 
departure, discessus, -fts, x. 
depend upon, oOnsistO, 3, -stiti, 

deploy, ezplioO, -are, -ayi and -ni, 

-atQS or -itus. 
deprive, -exuO, 3, -ui, -utns. 
depth, altitudo, -inis, f. 
desert, deserO, 3, -ui, -tus. 
deservinflT, digniis, -a, -nm. 
desiffn, consilium, -i, n. 
desire, n., cupiditas, -atis, f. 
desire, v., cupiO, 3, -iyi, -itus; 

opto, 1. 
desirous, cnpidus, -a» -um. 
despise, contemnO, 3, -temp^, 

-teiuptus. 
destitute, vacuus, -a, -um. 
destroy, deleO, 2, -evi, -«tus. 
determination, vis animl. 
determine, cOnstituO, 3, -ui, -utus. 
devoid, expers, -i>ertis. 
devote, do, dare, dedi, datus. 
devotion, pietas, -atis, f. 
Diana, Diana, -ae, f. 
dictator, dictator, -Oris, x. 
die, morior, 3 (4), mortuus. 
differ, dissentio, 4, -sensi, -s&isua. 
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difference, it makes a difference^ 

interest, -esse, -fait, 
difficult, difficilis, -e. 
difficulty, with, aesn^e. 
difirest, concoquO, 3, -coxi, -coctos. 
dilifirence, dQigentia, -ae, f. 
dine, cenO, 1. 
dinner, cena, -ae, m. 
Dionysius, Dion^sius, -i, x. 
direct, praecipid, 3, -cepi, -ceptus. 
discern, cernO, 3, crevi, cretas. 
discord, discordia, -ae, f. 
discourse, n., sermo, -Onis, m. ; 

OratiO, -Onis, F. 
discourse, v., disserO, 3, -ui, -tus. 
discover, comperi6, 4, -i, -tus; 

invenio, 4, -veni, -ventus. 
discuss, ago, 3, egi, actus, 
disembark, ex navi egredior, 3, 

-gressns. 
disgrrace, dedecus, -oris, n. 
disgrusted, be, taedet, 2, , 



dishonest, perfidus, -a, -um. 

dislodgre, deicio, 3, -ieci, -iectus. 

disregrard, postpone, 3, -posui, 
-positus. 

dissemble, dissimulo, 1. 

distant, be, absum, -esse, afui, 
afuturus. 

distingruished, clarus, -a, -urn. 

distress, be in, labOrO, 1. 

distribute, divido, 3, -visi,-vi8U8 ; 
distribuO, 3, -ui, -utus. 

district, regiO, -Onis, f. 

ditch, fossa, -ae, f. 

divide, dividO, 8, -visi, -yisus. 

do, ago, 3, egi, actus ; facio, 3, feci, 
factus ; committO, 3, -misi, -mis- 
sus; cOnficiO, 3, -feci, -fectus; 
(grood) prOBum, prOdesse, pro- 



fui; (harm) obsum, -esse, -fui; 
(wrongr) errO, 1; peccO, 1; do 
notf nOlI, nOlite; sometimes not 
expressed. 

Dolabella, Dolabella, -ae, x. 

doubt, dublto, 1. 

doubtful, dubius, -a, -um. 

draw, ducO, 3, dim, ductus; (up) 
cOnstituO, 3, -ui, -iltus; (near) 
adpropinquO, 1; (a sword) de- 
stringO, 3, -strinzi, -strictus. 

dream, n., somnium, -i, n. 

dream, v., somuio, 1. 

Duilius, Duilius, -i, m. 

dwell, habitO, 1. 

Dyrrachium, Dyrrachium, -i. n. 

B 

each, quisque, quaeque, quidque 

(quodque). 
each other, reflex, pron,; with 

each other, inter se. 
eagrer, alacer, -oris, -ere ; cnpiens, 

-entis ; studiOsus, -a, -um. 
early, maturus, -a, -um. 
eekrth, terra, -ae, F. 
easily, facile, 
easy, facilis, -e. 
edict, edictum, -i, n. 
eiffht, octo. 

eigrhtieth, octOgesimus, -a, -am. 
eigrhty, octOginta. 
either ... or, ant . . . aut ; yel 

. . . vel. 
elder, senior, -Oris; maior (-Oris) 

natu. ^ 

elect, creO, 1. 

election, comitia, -Orum, n. 
eloquence, eloquentia, -ae, f. 
else (= other), alius, -a, -ud. 
emboss, caelo, 1. 
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emperor, imperitor, -Aris, m. 
encircle, cingo, 3, -oiim, ciiio- 

tos. 
encompftse, stipO, 1. 
encounter, suocarrO, 3, -cnrri, 

•cursurus ; snbeO, -ire, -ii, itums. 
encourage, hortor, 1 ; cohortor, 1. 
end of, eztremos, -a, -am. 
endeavor, labOrO, 1. 
endure, sustineO, 2, -oi, -tentos. 
enemy, bostis, -is, c; inlmicos, 

-I, M. 
enjoy, f raor, 3, fructus ; perfmor. 
enmity, inimicitia, -ae, f. 
enormous, mazimiu, -a, -am. 
enouffh, satis, 
envoy, legatus, -i, x. 
envy, n., invidia, -ae, f. 
envy, v., in video, 2, -vidi, -visas. 
Bpaminondae, EpaminOndas, 

-ae, X. 
BpicuruB, Epicuras, -i, m. 
equestrian, eqaester, -tris, -tre. 
err, errO, 1. 
error, error, -Oris, m. 

escape, effugio, 3, -fugi, . 

especially, potissimnm. 
establish, oOnHrmO, 1. 
estranflre, abalieno, 1. 
even, etiam ; vel ; ipse, -a, -am ; us- 
que ; not even, ne . . • quidem. 
ever, amquam. 
every, omnis, -e ; everybody, 

every one, quisque, qaaeqae ; 

everything, omnia, -iom. 
evident, it is, constat, 1, -stitit. 
examine, inspicio, 3, -spexi, 

-spectas. 
exceed, excedo, 3, -cess!, -cessu- 

ras. 
exceedinfirly, vehementer. 



excel, prsMtOk 1, -stiti, -stitos; 

sapeiO, 1. 
except, nisi ; praeter. 
exchange, inter se dare, 
ex-consul, oOnsolaris, -is, m. 
exercise, exercitatio, -Onis, r. 
exhort, hortor, 1. 
expectation, ezspectatio, -Onis, f. 
expedient, utilis, -e. 
expose, offero, -ferre, obtali, ob- 

latas. 
express, dloO, 3, dizi, dictas. 

extend, pateO, 2, -oi, . 

extraordinary, eztraOrdinftrins, 

-a, -am ; singolaris, -e. 
eye, ocolas, •!, n. 



Fablus, Fabias, -i, m. 

fact, res, rei, f. 

fail, deflciO, 3, -fed, -fectns. 

fairness, aeqaitas, -atis, f. 

faithful, fidelis, -e. 

fall, cado, 3, oecidi, casaros; con- 

cldO, 3, -cidi, ; labor, 3, 

lapsns; procombo, 3, -cabui, 

; (in with) incidO, 3, -cidi, 

; (out) ezcidO. 

falsehood, mendacinm, -i, K. 

falter, adhaeresoO, 3, , . 

fame, fftma, -ae, f. ; glOria, -ae, f. 

famous, d&ras, -a, -am; tAe/o- 
mou», ille, -a, -ad. 

far, ado,, longe; a» (so) far oi, 
qaod. 

farm, praediam, -i, n. 

fasten, figO, 3, fbd, fiznm. 

father, pater, -tris, k. 

father's, patemns, -a, -am. 

fatherland, patria, -ae, f. 

fault, vitiam, -i, n. 
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favor, n., beneficiom, -I, n. 
favor, v.f faveO, 2, favi, faaturus. 
fear, n,, metus, -us, m. ; timor, 

-Oris, M. 
fear, v., yereor, 2; timeO, 2, 

timui, ; metuO, 3, -ui, -utus. 

feel, sentio, 4, sensi, sensns. 
fellow-cltizena, cives, -imn, c. 
feud, inimicitia, -ae, f. 
few, pauci, -ae,-a; very few, per- 

panci. 
fidelity, fides, -ei, f. 
field, ager, -gri, m. ; campus, -I, 

M. ; i7i the field, militiae. 
fifteen, quindecim. 
fifth, quintus, -a, -um. 
fifty, quinquaginta. 
figrht, n., certamen, -inis, N. 
fifirht, v., pugnO, 1; dimicO, 1. 
fifirhtlnsTi n., pugna, -ae, f^ 
find, invenio, 4, -yeni, -ventum; 

reperiO, 4, repperi, repertus ; 

(sruilty) condemnO, 1. 
finish, cOnficiO, 3, -fed, -fectus; 

finio, 4; perficiO. 
fire, n., ignis, -is, m. 
fire, v., set fire to, set on fire, in- 

cendo,' 3, -di, -census, 
first, primus, -a, -um; (of the 

month) Ealendae, -arum, f. ; in 

the first place, first, adv,, prl- 

mum. 
five, quinque. 
fiank, latus, -eris, n. 
flatterer, adulator, -Oris, m. 
flee, fugio, 3, fugi, ; (for 

refuflre) perfugio. 
fieet, classis, -is, f. 
fiow, fluo, 3, fluzi, fluxus. ( 

fiowlnflr (bair), promissus, -a, 

-um. 



follow, sequor, 3, -«utus; inse- 

quor. 
folly, stultitia, -ae, f. 
food, cibus, -1, M. 
fool, insipiens, -cutis, m. 
foolishness, stultitia, -ae, f. 
foot, pes, pedis, m. 
for, conj., nam; enim (postposi- 
tive) ; etenim ; prep, de ; in ; per ; 

prO; dative; genitive. 
force, vigor, -Oris, m. 
forces, cOpiae, -arum, f. 
foresee, pro video, 2, -vidi, -visus. 
foresigrht, prudentia, -ae, f. 
forest, silva, -ae, f. 
forgret, obliviscor, 3, oblitus. 
forsretful, oblitus, -a, -um. 
form, faciO, 3, feci, factus; ineO, 

-ire, -ii, -iturus. 
former, superior, -us; pristinus, 

-a, -um; the former, ille, -a, 

-ud. 
forthwith, prOtinus. 
fortify, munio, 4. 
fortress, castellum, f, n. 
fortunate, fortunatus, -a, -um. 
fortune, fortuna, -ae, f. 
found, condo, 3, -didi, -ditus. 
fountain, fons, fontis, m. 
four, quattuor. 
fourteenth, quartus decimus, 

-a, -um. 
ftame, n., corpus, -oris, n. 
frame, v., faciO, 3, feci, factus. 
fraud, fraus, fraudis, f. 
free, ac^., liber, -era, -erum ; ez- 

pers, -ertis ; he free from, absum, 

•esse, afui, afuturus. 
free, v., liberO, 1. 
freely, libere. 
free town, municipinm, -i, n. 
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fHend, amicus, -I, m. 
fHendship, amidtia, -ae, f. 
fxigrliten, terreO, 2. 
from, ft (ab) ; d§ ; d (ex) ; dative ; 

ablative, qaOminiu w. suJtffv,; 

from which, node, 
firont, in front (q^), adyennB, -a, 

-um. 
ftontlera, finis, -iam, ic 
full, plenns, -urn. 
funds, pecunia, -ae, f. 
further, longius. 



Gtades, G&des, -ium, f. 

grain, adipiscor, 3, -eptus. 

firame, ludns, -I, m. 

erarden, hortos, -i, m. 

firarrison, praesiditun, -i, k. 

firate, porta, -ae, f. 

Qaul, Gallia, -ae, f. 

Gauls, Gain, -drum, m. 

greneral, imperator, -dris, m. ; 
dux, ducis, M. ; praefectns, -i, m. 

erenerosity, liberalitas, -atis, f. 

firenius, in^euium, -i. n. 

Germans, German!, -Orum, m. 

Germeuiy, Grermania, -ae, f. 

get, parO, 1; (possession of) 
potior, 4. 

ffiant, gig&s, -antis, k. 

Crift, dOnum, -i, N. 

Srilded, inaurfttus, -a, -am. 

firive, do, dare, dedi, datus; (or- 
ders) iubeO, 2, iussl, iussnm; 
(out) dSficiO, 3, -fSci, -fectus; 
(wamingr) moneO, 2. 

Srlad, be, gaudeO, 2, gftvisos. 

fflory, gloria, -ae, f. 

go, eO, ire, ivi, itflrus; (off, 
away) abeO, -Ire, -ii, -itarus; 



(out) ezeO; ezcedo, 3, -cesm, 
-cessos; (in advance) anteeO; 
(fast) festinO, 1 ; (on = be done) 
pass, of gerO, 3, gessi, gestns; 
(beyond) vlncO, 3, ticI, yictns. 

flTod, dens, -I, m. 

ffoddess, dea, -ae, f. 

ffold, aurnm, -i, n. 

erood, bonus, -a, -um. 

flTOOd will, voluntas, -atis, f. 

Gracchus, Gracchus, -i, m. 

flrrain, frumentum, -i, v. 

grant, do, dare, dedi. datus ; con- 
cedo, 3, -cessi, -cessums^ with 
conceM. aubjv. 

srrasp, teneO, 2, -ui, -tus. 

great, magnus, -a, -um; how 
great, quantus, -a, -um ; so great, 
tantus, -a, -um; very great, 
greatest, summus, -a, -um; 
maximus, -a, -um. 

greatly, yalde. 

Greece, Graecia, -ae, f. 

Greek, Graecus, -a, -nm. 

grief, luctus, -us, m. 

grieve (at), doleo, 2, -uI, -iturus. 

Srround, humus, -i, f. 

grove, lucus, -i, m. 

guard, praesidium, -i, v. 

guard against, caveO, 2, c&yi, 

cautus. 

H 

HsDduans, Haedui, -Oram, m. 
hair, capiUns, -i, m. 
hand, manus, -lis, F. 
Hannibal, Hannibal, -alls, k. 
happen, fio, fieri, iactus; aeeido^ 

3, -dl, — « 

happily, be&tS. 
happy, be&tus, -a, -um. 
harm, nooeO, 2, inl, • 
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haste, festin&ti5, -ea\a, m. ; &e i?i 
hastef festinO, 1. 

hasten, propero, 1; contends, 3, 
-di, -tus; (throuerh) percurr6, 
3, -cucurri or -curri, -carsus. 

have, habeO, 2 ; sum w. daL ; (a 
thlner done) car5, 1, to. sec, 
periph, conj. 

have to, second periph, conj, 

he, is; ille; se; often omitted in 
translation, 

head, caput, -itis, n. ; he at the 
head of, praesum, -esse, -f ui. 

heal, sanO, 1. 

health, valetudo, -inis, f. 

hear, audio, 4. 

heaven, caelum, -i, n. 

heigrht, altitudo, -Inis, f. 

help, anxilium, i, n. 

hereafter, postea. 

higrh, altus, -a, -um. 

hill, coUis, -is, m. ; mOns, men- 
tis, M. 

himself, sui; ipse. 

his, suus, -a, -um ; Sius. 

historical fact, historia, -ae, f. 

hitherto, adhuc. 

hold, habeO, 2. 

home, domus, -us (-!) , f. 

Homer, Homerus, -I, m. 

honest, honestus, -a, -um. 

honor, honor, -Oris, m. ; fidSs, 
-el, F. 

honorable, honestus, -a, -um. 

honorably, honesti. 

hope, n., spds, spel, f. 

hope, hope for, v., spdrO, 1. 

Horatlus, Horace, Hor&tius, 

-1, M* 

horse, equus, -!, M. 
horseman, eques, -itis, h. 



hostagre, obses, -idis, c. 
hostile, inimicus, -a, -um. 
hour, hOra, -ae, f. 
house, domus, -us (-1), f. 
how, quam; (long) quo fisque; 

(much, erreat) quantus, -a, 

•um. 
however, adv., quam-vis. 
hungrer, fames, -is, f. 
hunsrry, esuriens, -entis. 
husband, marltus, -i, m. 



I, ego, mei ; (for my part) equi- 

dem. 
Ides, Idus, -uum, f. 
if, si ; (not) nisi ; implied in par- 

ticiple, 
igrnorant, impentus, -a, -um. 
Ilerda, Ilerda, -ae, f. 
illustrious, clarus, -a, -um. 
imitate, imitor, 1. 
imitation, imitatiO, -Onis, f.; 

similitudo, -inis, f. 
immediately, statim; continuO. 

impel, urgeO, 2, ursl, . 

in, in. 

Incredible, incrSdibilis, -e. 
incur, adpeto, 3, -ivi, -itus. 
indebted, be, debeO, 2, -ui, -itus. 
indeed, v§rO (postpositive), 
India, India, -ae, f. 
indispensable, necessftrius, -a, 

-um. 
individuals, singull, -Oram, m . 
infamy, inf&mia, -ae, f. 
inform, certiOrem faciO (3, ffci, 

f actus) . 
inhabit, incolo, 3, -ul, -cultus. 
Inheritance, bSr§dit&s, -&tis, f. 
injury, inifiriaf -ae, f. 
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Injuotloe, IniQstitlA, -m, f.; Inl- 
qaitis, -itis, F. 

Innocence, innoeentim, •««, f. 

inquire (of)i percontor, 1 ; Mitor, 1. 

Instructions, pneoepto, -Oram, v. 

Integrity, hinocentls, -m, f. 

interest, t( u for cn»*$ interest, 
interest, -ease, -fait. 

into, in. 

introduce, IntrOdaoO, 3, -duzi, 
-doctos. 

intrust, permittA, 3, -miai, -mis- 
sus. 

investigation, quaestio, -Onis, f. 

invite, invitd, 1. 

lonians, lones, -am, k* 

island, insala, -ae, f. 

Isocrates, Isocrat^, -is, m. 

it, is, ea, id ; iUe, -a, -ud ; po$s.pron,f 
suas, -a, -am; qften omitted in 
tranehUion, 

Italy, Italia, -ae, f. 

itself. See self. 



January, linoarios, -a, -am (a4^.). 
Janus, lanas, -i, m. 
jesting, n., iocos, -I, m. 
joke, iocor, 1. 
journey, iter, itineris, N. 
joy, laetitia, -ae, f. 
judge, n., index, -ids, m . 
judge, v., iudicO, 1. 
judgment, iudicium, -i, n. ; sen- 

tentia, -ae, f. 

jump out, exsiliO, 4, -ni (-ii), . 

June, liinios, -a, -um (a((/.). 
Jupiter, Inppiter, IoyIs, k. 
just, yeros, -a, -am ; just . . . a«, 

sic (ita) . . . ut (qaasi). 
justice, iustitia, -ae, F. 



Kalends, Kalendae, -Aram, f. 
keep, senrO, 1; (secret) dissi- 

malo, 1. 
kill, ocddo, 3, -cidi, -cisas^ inter- 

ficio, 3, -feci, -fectas. 
kind, of this kind, hulas modi, 
king, rex, regis, m.; be king, 

regno, 1. 
know, intellegO, 3, -lezi, -lectos; 

sciO, 4; sentio, 4, sensi, senses; 

oOgnOscO, 3, -nOTi, -nitns ; (bow), 

sciO, 4 ; (not) nesciO, 4; ignOrO, 1. 
known, notus, -a» -unu 



Labienus, Labienus, -i, M. 
labor, n., labor, -Oris, m. 
labor, v., labOrO, 1 ; (for) senrio, 4. 
Lacedsemon, LaoedaemOn, -onis, 

F. 

lack, careO, 2, -ni, -ituras; QgeO, 

2, -ui, ; desum, -esse, -fai, 

-futurus. 
lame, claudus, -a, -am. 
land, terra, -ae, f. 
language, lingua, -ae, f. ; OratiO, 

-Onis, F. 
Laodicea, L&odicSa, -ae, f. 
large, magnus, -a, -um. 
last, postremus, -a, -am; adv., 

proxime ; last night, hie nocte. 
Latium, Latium, -i, n. 
latter, hlc, haec, hoc. 
law, lex, legis, f. 
lay (a plot), facio. 3, feci, factns. 
lead, ducO, 3, duxi, ductus; de- 

duco; (out) educO; (over) tra- 

ducO. 
leader, dux, duds, m. 
leadership, principatus, -us, x. 
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learn, cdgnOscO, 3, -n5vi, -nitus; 

discO, 3, didici, . 

least, at, certe ; qaidem. 
ledve, relinquO, 3, -llqni, -lictns; 

discedo (3, -cessi, -cessurus) ab. 
lefirion, legio, -Onis, f. 
LexnnoB, Lemnos, -i, F. 
leas, adv., minus, 
lest, ne. 
let, sign of hort. mbjv. ; (l>aBs) 

intermitto, 3, -misi, -missus, 
letter, litterae, -arum, F. ; epistula, 

-ae, F. 
levy, n., delectus, -us, m. 
levy, v.y inferO, -ferre, -tuli, -latus. 
liberty, libertas, -atis, f. 
Uctor, lictor, -Oris, m. 
lie, mentior, 4. 
lieutenant, legatus, -i, m. 
life, vita, -ae, f. ; time of life, aetas, 

-atis, F. 
lifirbt, lux, luds, F. 
like, adj,y similis, -e. 

like, r., volo, velle, volui, . 

likewise, item. 

line (of battle), acies, -ei, f. 

listen to, audio, 4. 

literature, litterae, -arum, f. 

litter, lectica, -ae, f. 

little, adj,y parvus, -a, -nm. 

little, adv,y pauld. 

live, viv6, 3, vixi, ; habitO, 

1. 
Livius, Livius, -1, M. ; of Livitu, 

Liyianus, -a, -um. 
lonsr, ac^., longus, -a, -nm. 
lonfiT» adv,, diu; iam pridem; as 

long <Uf dum. 
lonfiringr, desiderium, -i, n. 
look out for, prOspiciO, 3, -spezi^ 

-spectns ; consult, 3, -ui, -sultus. 



lose, amittO, 3, -misi, -missus; 

perdo, 3, -didi, -ditus. 
lot, sors, sortis, f. 
loud (voice), magnus, •«, -nm. 
lovable, amabilis, -e. 
love, am5, 1; diligo, 3, -len, 

-lectus. 
low, humilis, -e. 
Lucius, Lucius, -I, m. 
lucky, felix, -icis. 
Lucullus, Luculltis, -i, m. 
Lutetia, Lutetia, -ae, f. 

M 

magristrate, magistratus, -us, k. 

xnafirniflcence, magnificentia, 
-ae, F. 

Maia, Maia, -ae, f. 

maintain, sustento, 1. 

make, facio, 3, feci, factns ; (mis- 
take) peccO, 1; (up) ezpleO, 2, 
plevi, -pletus. 

man, hom5, -inis, c; yir, yiii, 

Manlius, Manlins, -i, n. 

manly, virilis, -e. 

manner, genus, -eris, n. ; modus, 

-i, M. 
many, multi, -ae, -a; a good 

manyf complures, -a (-ia). 
Marathon, Marathon, -Onis, f. 
Marcellus, Marcellus, -i, m. 
march, iter, itineris, n.; agmen, 

-inis, N. 
March, Martins, -a, -nm. 
Marcius, Marcins, -i, m. 
Marcus, Marcus, -i, m. 
Marius, Marins, -i, k. 
Masinissa, Masinissa, -ae, m. 
master, magister, -tri, m. 
matter, res, rei, f. 
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may, Ucet, 2, -ait (4tam); opto* 
tive 9ubjv. 

mean, v., volO, veil», Tolnit . 

meanwhile, intereft. 

meet, go to tfiut, obyiam e(^ -ire, 
-ivi, -itunis. 

memory, memoria, -ea, f. 

Mercury, Mercorios, -i, m . 

merry, hilaris, •«. 

meaaenflrer, nuntios, -i, m. 

Metellua, Metellns, -i, m. 

miffht, possum, posse, potai, . 

mile, mllle passuum. 

Milo, m\6, -dnis, M. 

MUtiades, Miltiades, -is, m. 

mind, animus, -i, m. ; mens, men- 
tis, F. 

mindful, memor, -oris. 

Minerva, Minerya, -ae, f. 

miss, desiderO, 1. 

mistaken, be, erro, 1. 

Mithrtdatee, Mitliri(a)dat&, -U, 

M. 

moderate, temperans, -antis ; 

moderatus, -a, -urn. 
moderation, modus, -I, m. 
money, pecunia, -ae, f. 
month, mensis, -is, m . 
mood, animus, -i, m. 
more, plus, pliiris; adv., plus; 

magis; amplins. 
most, Buperl, ; mostf most o/, plS- 

riqae, pleraeque, pleraque. 
mother, mater, -tris, f. 
mound, agger, -eris, m. 
much, ac{j.y multus, -a, -um. 
much, adv., multO; longe; valdS. 
Mummius, Mummius, -i, m. 
murder, n., cae<ies, -is, f. 
murder, v., interficlO, 3, -feci, 

-fectus. 



Murena, MOrSna, -ae, x. 
muaic, m&sica, -ae, f. 
must, $€€, pvriph, eof^. 
my, mens, -a, -am; dolive. 



name, n., nomen, -inis, h. 
name, v., dio6, 3, dizi, dictos. 
native land, patria, -ae, f. 
nature, nfttflra, -ae, f. 
naval, nivilis, -e. 
near, ad ; prope ; he near, adsum, 

•esse, -fui, . 

necessary, uecessarius, -a, -nm. 
necessity, necessitas, -atis, f. 
need, opus, n., inded.; indige6, 2, 

-ui, . 

nefflect, neglegO, 3, -lexi, -lectns. 
neifirhbor, finitimus, -i, m. ; prozi- 

mus, -i, M. ; yicinus, -i, m. 
neither, neque (nee). 
Nervii, Nervii, -Orum, k. 
never, numquam. 
nevertheless, tamen. 
new, noYus, -a, -um. 
Nicsea, Nicaea, -ae, f. 
niirht, nox, noctis, f. ; by nighty 

noctii. 
nine, novem. 
ninth, nOnus, -a, -am. 
no, nuUus, -a, -am; (one) nSmfl 

[•inis], c; nuUus. * 

nobility, nobilitas, -atis, f. 
noble, nobilis, -e; pulcher, -chra, 

-chrum. 
none, no one, nuUus, -a, -nm. 
Nones, NOnae, -arum, f. 
nor, and not, neque (nee) ; neve, 
not, nOn; ne; not even, ne . . . 

quidem. 
nothinflr, nihil, n., inded. 
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notorious, clarus, -a, -am. 
now, uuDc; iam. 
Numa, Numa, -ae, m. 
niunber, numerus, -I, k. 



O, intetj., 0; O thai^ utinam. 
oath, iusiurandum, iurisiarandi, 

obey, pare5, 2, -ui, . 

ob'Ject, res, rei, f. 

object', obtrect6, 1. 

observingr» n., observatiG, -(^nis, f. 

obtain, cOnsequor, 8, -cutus. 

of, a (ab) ; de ; e (ex) ; genitive. 

offer, profiteor, 2, -fessus; do, 
dare, dedi, datus. 

office, magistratus, -tls, m. 

officer, legatns, -i, m. 

often, saepe. 

old, vetus, -eris; (agre) senectus, 
-utis, F. 

older, maior, -ius. 

olive, olea, -ae, f. 

omen, ()men, -inis, N. 

on, in ; de ; ab ; ahlatii>e, 

once, semel. 

one, Unas, -a, -um ; (of two) alter, 
-era, -eram ; one . . . the ot?ier, 
alter . . . alter; one . . . an- 
othett alios . . . alius. 

only, adj., unions, -a, -am ; solus, 
-a, -um; not only . . . hut also 
{even), nOn modo (solum) . . . 
sed (verum) etiam; cum . . . 
tum; adt7., omninO. 

open, aperio, 4, -ui, -tus ; he open, 
pateO, 2, -ui, . 

opinion, sententia, -ae, f. ; opi- 
nio, -Onis, F. 

opportunity, occasiO, -Onis, f.; 



potestfis, -atis, F. ; facoltfts, 

-atis, F. 

oppose, resisto, 3, -stid, . 

opposite, contrarius, -a, -um. 
oppress, opprimO, 3, -pressi, -pres- 

sus. 
opulent, opulentus, -a, -um. 
or, aut; vel; in dovble quett»^ 

an ; (not) annOn ; necne. 
oracle, oraculum, -i, n. 
oration, Oratio, -Onis, f. 
orator, Or&tor, -Oris, m. 
order, n., Ordo, -inis, m. 
order, v., iubeO, 2, iussi, iussus; 

imperO, 1 ; in order to, ut. 
other, alius, -a, -ud; alter, -era, 

-erum. 
ougrht, debeO, 2; oportet, 2, -uit; 

sec. periph. conj. 
our, noster, -tra, -trum. 
out of, ex. 
overcome, cOnficiO, 3, -feci, '-feo- 

tus ; vincO, 3, vici, victus. 
overthrow, deicio, 3, -ieci, -ieo- 

tus ; everto, 3, -ti, hsus. ' j 

own, his, their, suns, -a, -um; 

my, mens, -a, -um ; our, noster, 

-tra, -trum. 

P 

pain, dolor, -Oris, m. 
paintingr, pictura, -ae, f. 
Pansa, Pansa, -ae, m. 
Papirius, Paplrius, -i, m. 
pardon, ignOscO, 3, -nOvi, -nOtus. 
parent, parens, -entis, c. 
part, pars, partis, f^ 
participant, particeps, -ipis, m. 
party, pars, partis, f. 
pass (a law), ferO, ferre, tuli, 

latus ; (a night) agO, 3, egi. 

actus; (over) superO, 1. 
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past, the, pneterita, -Onrni, h. 
path, semita, -ae, f. 
patienoa, patientia, hm, f. 
peace, p&z, picis, f. 
Peloponnealaa, PelopoonMiis, 

-a, -am. 
penalty, poena, -ae, f. 
people, popaloB, -i, m. 
perlah, pereO, -ire, -ii, -itftrnB. 
permitted, it is, licet, 2, -«it 

(-itam). 
Perses, Penis, -ae, m. 
Persiaiis, Peraae, -^niiii, m. 
persist, peneverO, 1. 
persuade, peranideO, 2, -«, -bos. 
Phereoydes, Pherecydes, -Is, m. 
Philip, Philippas, -1, x. 
philosopher, pbilosoi^as, -i, x.; 

sapiens, -entis, x. 
Picenian, Flcenns, -a, -am. 
pile, acenrns, -i, x. 
pity, n., misericordia, -ae, f. 
pity, t;., miseret, 2, -ait {impers,). 
place, n., locos, -I, x. 
place, v., pOnO, 3, poBOi, poaitos; 

depOnO. 
plan, n., consilium, -i, H. 
plan, v., exoOgitO, 1. 
planet, stella, -ae, f. 
plant, sero, 3, sSvi, satns. 
Plato, Plato, -Onis, x. 
play, n., f&bula, -ae, f. 
play, v., ludo, 3, -ei, -sos. 
pleasant, IQcondas, -a, -am. 
please, delecto, 1; placeO, 2, -al, 

-itns; it pleams (in^pers.), libet, 

2, -uit (-itam). 
pleasinir, gr&tas, -a, -am. 
pleasure, yoluptas, -itis, f. 
plebs, plebe, plebis, f. 
plot, insidiae, -&ram, w. 



plouffh, ar&tram, -I, v. 
plunder, expilo, 1 ; diripio, 3, -al, 

-reptas. 
poet, poeta, -ae, x. 
point, locas, -i, u,; at no point, 

nasqaam. 
policy, consiliom, -I, n. 
Polyphemus, Polyphemas, -I, 

X. 

Pompey, Pompeios, -i, x. 
Pomponius, PompOnias, -I, x. 
poor, miser, -era, -erom ; paaper, 

•eris. 
possessions, res, rel, f. ; getpo^ 

9es9ion o/, potior, 4. 
post, locus, -1, X. 
posterity, posteritas, -&tis, f. 
poverty, egestas, -atis, f. 
power, potentia, -ae, f. ; potes- 

tas, -fttis, F. ; imperium, -i, n. ; 

yis, YIS, F. 

powerful, potens, -entis. 
praetor, praetor, -Oris, x. 
praise, laudo, 1. 
praiser, laudator, -Oris, x. 
pray (exclam,), nam (enditic). 
pray, v., OrO, 1; preoor, 1; (to) 

sapplicO, 1. 
prayers, preces, -nm, f. 
predecessors, superiores, -am, 

X. 

pre-eminent, ezcellSns, -entis. 

prefer, praeferO, -ferre, -tali, 
-latus ; malo, m&lle, malui, . 

prepare, parO, 1. 

present, praesSns, -entis ; he pres- 
ent ^ adsum, -esse, -fnl, futurus. 

preserve, servo, 1. 

pretend, simulo, 1. 

prevent, impedio, 4. 

previous, superior, his. 
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price, pretiam, -I, v.; genitive, 
pride, soperbia, -ae, f. 
private, privatus, -a, -um. 
proceed, proficiscor, 3, -fectas. 
proclaim, praedicO, 1 ; pronuntiO, 

1 ; roDuntiO, 1. 
procure, parO, 1 ; comparO, 1. 
profane, profanos, -a, -urn. 
promise, polllceor, 2. 
prompt, prOmptus, -a, -nm. 
proof, argumentum, -i, N. 
properly, honeste. 
propitiate, placO, 1. 
propose, ferO, ferre, tali, latus. 
prosperity, secundae (-arum) 

res (reram). 
prosperous, beatns, -a, -urn. 
protect, tueor, 2, tuitns. 
protection, fides, -ei, f.; prae- 
^ sidium, -i, n. 

provide, provided, 2, -vidi, -yisns. 
provided (that), dum (modo); 

relative dattse. 
province, proyincia, -ae, f. 
public, publicus, -a, -nm. 
Publius, Publius, -i, m. 
Punic, Punicus, -a, "Um. 
pTiniah, multo, 1 ; puniO, 4. 
puniJBhment, poena, -ae, f. 
purpose, oOnsilium, -i, n.; res, 

rei, f. 
pursue, mseqaor, 3, -cfltiis; per- 

seqaor. 
pursuit, studium, -I, k. 
put (to death), interficiO, 3, 

-feci, -fectus, 3; (in charge) 

praep6ii0, 3, -posui, -positus. 
Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus, -i, m. 
Pythafforas, Pythagoras, -ae, 

M. 

Pythia, Pythia, -ae, f. 



quickly, celeriter ; oito. 

quickness, celeritas, -fttis, f. 

Qulntus, Qaintus, -i, m. 

Quirites, Quirites, -ium, x. 

quit, discedo (3, -cesu, -cessums) 

ab. 

B 

race, stadimn, -i, k. 
ram, aries, -etis, m. 
rampart, yallnm, -i, H. 
rank, dignitas, -atis, f. 
rapine, rapina, -ae, f. 
rashness, temeritas, -fttis, F. 
rate, v., aestim5, 1. 
rather, magis ; potius. 
reach, yenio (4, veni, yentnm) ad 

(in). 
read, legO, 3, l^i, lectas. 
ready, prOmptns, -a, -nm ; get 

ready t comparO, 1. 
real, bonus, -a, -um; yerus, -a, 

-um. 
reason, causa, -ae, f.; ratio, 

-Onis, F. 
receive, accipiO, 3, -cSpi, -ceptus; 

excipiO; susciplO. 
recite, recito, 1. 

recollection, record&tiO, -<ini8, f. 
reconnoitre, explOrO, 1. 
recourse, have, desoendo, 3, -di, 

-flcensus. . 
refuse, negO, 1. 
resrard, habeO, 2; puto, 1. 
rcGTular, iustus, -a, -um. 
reifirn, regno, 1. 
rejoice, gaudeO, 2, gfiyisus; 

laetor, 1. 
relate, memorO, 1. 
relieve, relaxo, 1 ; snbleyO, 1. 
remain, maneO, 2, -m&nsi, -mftn- 
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gflnifl ; pennaneO ; remaneO ; 
rettO, 1, -Atiti, . 

remains, reliquiae, -ftrom, f. 

remarkable, inaignif, -e; prae- 
clftnis, -a, -am. 

remedy, remedium, -i, v. 

remember, memini, -iaae; remi- 
niscor, 8, . 

remind, admoneO, 2. 

remote, remOtna, -«, -am. 

remove, intr., demlgro, 1; tr,, 
tollo, 3, sastall, subl&tOB. 

render, fero, ferre, tali, l&tos. 

ropay, remuneror, 1. 

reply, responded, 2, -di, -spOnsos. 

report, n., f&ma, -ae, f. 

report, v., defero, -ferre, -toll, 
-latas; renuntiO, 1. 

represent, facio, 3, fSci, factoa. 

reproaoh, reprehensio, Onia, f. 

republic, res publica, nA pu- 
blicae, f. 

resiffn, ee abdic&re. 

resist, resisto, 3, -etita, . 

resolve, decemO, 3, -cr€yi,-cretaB. 

resources, opes, -urn, f. 

rest, the rest, ceteri, -dram, k. ; 
the reat of, reliquus, -a, -am. 

rest, o., quiesoO, 3, quievi, -etas. 

retain, retineO, 2, -ai, -tentas. 

retire, abed, -ire, -ii, -ituras. 

retreat, se recipere. . 

return, intr,, redeO, -ire, -ii, -itu- 
ras ; revertor, 3, -sos (pe?/. usu- 
ally reverti) ; £r., reddo, 3, -didi, 
-ditus. 

reward, praemium, -i, n. ; fructns, 
-us, M. 

Rhine, Rhenus, -i, h. 

Rhone, Rhodanus, -i, m. 

rich, dives, -itis ; locuples, -£tis. 



riches, divitiae, -Arum, f. 

riirht, odj; aequus, -a, -am; dex- 
ter, -tra, -tram ; r§ctu8, -a, -am. 

riffht, n., ids, iuria, v. 

ri^rhtly (riirht), r«ct<; lore. 

river, flumen, -inis, k. 

road, via, -as, f. ; iter, itiaeris, h. 

Soman, BOm&nas, -a, -am. 

Home, Roma, -ae, f. 

Romulus, ROmolos, 4, m. 

Boscius, Roscius, -i, M. 

round, rotundns, -a, -am. 

royal, regalis, -e. 

ruin, n., pemicies, -6, f. 

ruin, v., adfligO, 3, -lu, -ictus. 

rule, il., praeceptum, -i, n. 

rule as kinff , regno, 1. 

run, currO, 3, cucurii, cuisaros; 
(after) sector, 1. 

rush, ruO, 3, rul, rutus; (upon) 
invado, 3, -yasi, -yasurua. 

8 

Sabinus, Sabinus, -i, m. 
sacred, sacer, -era, -crum. 
sadness, maestitia, -ae, f. 
safe, salyus, -a, -am; tutos, -a, 

-am. 
safely, tuto. 
safety, sains, -utis, f. 
Saffuntum, Saguntum, -i, N. 
sail, nayigO, 1. 
sake ; for the sake, caus&. 
sally, eruptio, -Onis, f. 
sally forth, se eicere. 
same, idem, eadem, idem; at the 

same time, simul. 
sanctuary, fanum, -i, n. 
Sardis, Sardes, -ium, f. 
satisfy, satisfacio, 3, -feci, -factna 
Saturn, S&turnus, -i, m. 
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save, 8«ryO, 1. 

say, dicO, 3; loquor, 3, -cutos; 
(not) negO, 1. 

school, s«hola, -ae, f. 

Scipio, ScIpiO, -Cnis, M. 

sea, mare, -is, n. 

seacoast, Ora maritima (*a«), f. 

second, secunduB, -a, -am. 

secondly, delude ; a second Him, 
iterum. 

see, video, 2, yidi, visas ; cernO, 3, 
crevi, cretos; (clearly) per- 
spicio, 3, -spezi, -spectus. 

seek, peto, 3, -m, -itus; quaero, 
3, -si VI, -sitas; requirO; (after) 
expeto. 

seem, videor, 2, visas. 

Segestans, Segestani, -Oram, m. 

seize, capio, 3, cepi, captus. 

self, ipse, -a, -am ; pera, pron, 

sell, vendo, 3, -didi, -ditus. 

Sempronius, SemprOnius, -i, m. 

senate, seaatas, -us, m. 

senator, senator, -Oris, m. 

send, mitto, 3, misi, missus ; (for- 
ward) praemitto ; (out) emitto. 

September, September, -bris, 
-bre (ac^.). 

serious, gravis, -e. 

seriously, graviter. 

Sertorius, SertOrius, -i, m. 

serve (as soldier), milito, 1. 

service, plur., beneficia, -Oram, 

N. 

Sestius, Sestius, -i, m. 

set (out), proflciscor, 3, -fectus; 
(sail) navem (-is) solvO, 3, solvi, 
solutus; (up) erigO, 3, -rexi, 
-rectus ; instituO, 3, -ui, -utus. 

settle, cOnstituO, 3, -ui, -utus; 
perficiO, 3, -feci, -fectus. 



settlement, compositiO, -Oois, f. 
seven hundred, septingenti, 

-ae, -a. 
seventh, septimus, -a, -am. 
several, complurSs, -a (-ia) ; nOn- 

nuUi, -ae, -a. 
severe, gravis, -e. 
Seztus, Sextus, -i, m. 
she-wolf, lupa, -ae, f. 
shield, scutum, -i, n. 
ship, navis, -is, F. 
short, brevis, -e; (address) 

pauca. 
shortly before, sub. 
shortness, brevitas, -&tis, f. 
should (= ougbt), debeO, 2. 
show, doceO, 2, -ui, -tus ; ostendO, 

3, -di, -tus. 
shun, f u(|^0, 3, fugi, fugiturus. 
shut, claudo, 3, dausi, claasos. 
Sicily, Sicilia, -ae, f. 
side ; from all sideSt undiqae. 
siegre, oppuguatio, -Onis, f. 
sigrht, conspectus, -us, m. 
sifirnal, signum, -i, v, 
silent, be, taceO, 2. 
silver, oc^'., argenteus, -a, -am. 
silver, n., argentum, -i, n. 
similarly, similiter, 
since, cum ; quoniam ; ab. 
sinfiTle, singuli, -ae, -a; anas, -ai 

-um. 
sister, soror, -Oris, f. 
situated, positus, -a, -um. 
six hundred, sescenti, -ae, -a. 
skilful, skilled, peritus, -a, -am. 
skin, pellis, -is, f. 
slander, maledicO, 3, -dixi, -dictus. 
slaufirhter, caedes, -is, f. 
slave, servus, -i, m. ; &e a slave to, 

serviO, 4. 
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wHmy, ioterfieiA, 3, -f&^ -feetiu; 

oockLO, 3, -cldi, ^isos. 
Bleep, somniu, -i, n . 
Blender, exignns, Hk, -am, 
BO, ita; sic; tarn; edeO; and io, 

itaque; (far) tanto; (many) 

tot; (larve, much) tantiis, 

-a -urn; §o that, at. 
Bober, Bdbrins, -a, -am. 
Sooratea, Sfierat^, -is, m. 
BoU, ager, agri, m . 
BOldier, mneB, -itis, m. 
Bolitude, BoUtudO, -inifl, v. 
Bome, aliqois (-qoi), -qua, -qaid 

(-qood); «ome . . . others, alii 

. . . idii; wmetime» omitted, 
Bometixnes, intexdam; nOoaam- 

qaam. 
Bomewhat, allqaid. 
Bon, fiUoB, -i, M. 
Bonff , fiarmen, -inis, h. 
Boon, CM 90on a» posMU, qaam 

primom. 
Booner, prias ; oelerias. 
BonTt ^1 paenitet, 2, -alt (im- 

per8.); be eorty /or, doled, 

2, -ai, -ituros. 
Boul, animos, -i, M. 
Bound, ac^., sanos, -a, -am. 
Bound, v., tento, 1. 
Spain, Htopania, -ae, r. 
Spaniard, HispanoB, -i, m. 
Bpare, paicO, 3, peperci, parsos; 

oOnaervd, 1. 
sparinff, parcos, -a, -am. 
speak, <noO, 3, dizi, dictos ; loqaor, 

3, -CUtUB. 

speech, Or&tiO, -Oais, f. 
speedily, mature, 
spirit, animoB, -i, m. 
splendid, amplos, -a, -am. 



sprlniT, n.» vSr, tStIb, v. 
BpriniTt v., orior, 4 (3), ortoB. 
stake, pUas, -i, k. 
start, proflelMior, 3, -fectns. 
state, ciYltftB, -4tiB, f. ; res pfi- 

bllca, lei publicae, f. ; (» oo»- 

dUion) adfectiO, -fiais, f. 
station, conlooO, 1. 
statue, simalacram, -i, n. ; Btatoa, 

•ae, F. 
stature, Btatura, -ae, f. 
stay, maneO, 2, -maou, -miBsums. 
step-mother, noverca, -ae, f. 
still, tamen. 
stone, lapis, -idis, k. 
story, fabula, -ae, f. 
stranire, miras, -a, -am. 
stream, amnis, -is, k. 
strenirt^, yis, yis, f. 
strengthen, firmO, 1. 
strike down, sternO, 3, striTi, 

stratus, 
strive, nitor, -i, oisaB (aizus). 
strong, robostos, -a, -am; he, 

etrong, TaleO, 2, -ui, -ituros. 
study, n., studium, -i, k. 

study, v., stndeO, 2, -ui, , 

stunned, be, stupeO, 2, -m, . 

stupefied, attonitus, •«, -am. 
subdue, subigO, 3, -egi, -ictos; 

deTinoO, 3, -yici, -yictus; 

(thoroughly) peidomA, 1, -ui, 

-itOB. 

such, t&lis, -e ; ( = «0 greai) tan- 

tus, -a, -nm. 
suddenly, repeate. 
Suevi, Suevi, -dram, k. 
suffer, ferO, ferre, tali, latoB; 

(punishment) dO, dare, dedl, 

datuB. 
sufOcient, satis. 
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SuUa, Sulla, -ae, m. 
Buxnxnon, accio, 4 ; convocOi 1. 
Bun, B6l, -is, M. 
suppliant, supplex, -ids, c. 
suppose, exiBtimO, 1. 
surpass, superO, 1 ; ylncO, 3, y!ci, 

yictus ; praestO, 1, -stiti, -fititns. 
surrender, dedo, 3, -d^di, -ditus. 
surround, . circumsistO, 3, -steti 

(-fltiti), . 

suspect, suspicor, 1. 
suspicious, anspiciOsns, -a, -nm. 
swallow, hirundo, -inis, 7. 
swear, iurO, 1. 
sweet, dulcis, -e. 
swiftness, velOcitas, -atis, f. 

swim, no, 1, navi, . 

sword, gladius, -I, m.; ferrom, -i, 

N. 

Syracusans, Syracusani, -Oram, 

Syracuse, Syracusae, -amm, f. 
Syros, of, Syrius, -a, -am. 



take, sumO, 3, -psi, -ptas ; expugnO, 
1 ; (around) circumducO, 3, 
-diud, -dactas ; (away) eripio, 3, 
-al, -reptos ; adimO, 3, -emi, -emp- 
tas ; (care of) prOspiciO, 3, -spexi, 
Hspectas; (counsel) oOnsulO, 3, 
-ai, -tas; (part in) intersam, 
-esse, -f ai, -f aturas ; (up) capiO, 
3, cepi, capias ; (it hard) moleste 
f erO, ferre, tali, latus ; (by sur- 
prise) opprimO, 3, -press!, -pres- 
sas; (a joarney), faciO, 3, feci, 
facias. 

talent, ialeniam, -i, n. ; ingeniom, 
-i, N. 

talk, loqaoT, 3, •cuias ; conloqaor. 



Tarquin, Tarqainiaa, -i, m. 
task, pensum, -i, n. 
teach, doceO, 2, -ai, -ios. 
tear, lacrima, -ae, f. 
tell, dicO, 3, dixi, dicias ; narro, 1. 
temperance, iemperaaiia, -ae, f. 
temperate, absiinens, -eniis. 
temple, aedes, -is, f.; templam, 



-1, N. 



ten, decern. 

tend, periineO, 2, -ai, . 

terms, condiciOnes, -am, f. 

territory, ager, -gri, m. 

Thames, Tamesis, -is, m. 

than, qaam ; nisi ; abL of oomp, 

that, coT^'., at (aii) ; qain ; ne ; 
qaod ; qaO w, comp, ; introducing 
ind. disc, not translated; demon, 
pron,, is, ea, id; ille, -a, -ad; 
(of yours, near you) isie, -a, 
-ad ; rel. pron,, qai, quae, qaod. 

the, usually not expressed, i 

theft, furium, -i, n. 

their, gen, plur, of is, ea, id ; saas, 
-a, -um ; usually not expressed, 

Themistocles, Themisiocles, -is, 

M. 

themselves, sai ; ipsi, -ae, -a. 

then, tam ; igiiar. 

there, ibi; as expletive not ese- 

pressed. 
therefore, iiaqae ; igiiar ; proinde. 
Thermopyl», Thermopylae, 

-aram, F. 
they, plur, of is, ea, id ; usually 

not expressed, 
thinsT, res, rei, f. 
think, arbiiror, 1 ; cSnseO, 2, -ai, 

-sas ; ezistimO, 1 ; paiO, 1 ; seniio, 

4, -sent», -sensas. 
thirty, iriginta. 
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thla, hie, haec, hflc; is, ea, id. 
thouffh, cum ; licet ; qoamqiiam ; 

implied in participle. 
ihouaand, rnOle. 
threaten, immineO, 2, , ; 

minor, 1 ; minitor, 1. 
three, trgs, tria. 
three hiindred, trecenti, -m, 

through, throughout, per ; abk^ 

tirn. 
throw, iaciO, 3, i§ci, iactas. 
Thuoydides, Thiief did&i, -is, k. 

thus, 810. 

Tiberius, Tiberii», -i, m. 

tie, d§ligO, 1. 

till, cor^.f dum. 

till, v., oolo, 3, -m, onltuB. 

time, tempas, -oris, N. ; (of life) 
aetfts, -&ti8, F. ; at that time, torn ; 
for a long time, iam diu. 

timid, timidos, -a, -am. 

Titus, Titus, -i, M. 

to, dative ; ace. of limit ; ut ; in- 
finitive; rel. of purpose; prep., 
ad; in. 

to-day, hodie. 

tofira, toga, -ae, f. 

together with, unft cum. 

toil, n., labor, -Oris, m. 

toil, v., labOrO, 1. 

torch, lampas, -adis, f. 

to'wards, in ; erg&. 

town, oppidum, -i, v. ; urbs, -is, f. 

trader, mercator, -<)ris, m. 

train, ezerce6, 2, -ui, -itus. 

traitor, prOditor, -Ma, m. 

Trajan, Traianus, -i, m. 

tranquil, tranqnillus, -a, -um. 

transaction, negOtium, -i, v. 

travel over, perambulo, 1. 



treachery, proditio, -Onis, v.; 

dolum, -i, N. 
treason, proditio, -^hiis, f. 
tree, arbor, -oris, f. 
trench, fossa, -ae, f. 
Treveri, Treyen, -0mm, m . 
trial, iadicium, -i, n. 
tribune, tribfinus, -i, M. 
triumph, triumpho» 1. 
troops, cOpiae, -arum, f. 
troubled, turbidus, -a, -urn. 
troublesome, molestus, -a, -am. 
true, v€ras, -a, -um. 
trust, credo, 3, -didi, -ditus ; On) 

cOnfidO, 3, -fisus. 
try, experior, 4, -pertus ; tento, 1. 
Tullla, TuUia, -ae, f. 
turn, se yertere. 
twelve, duodecim. 
twenty, yiginti. 
two, duo, -ae, -o ; bin!, -ae, •«. 
tyrant, tyrannus, -i, m. 
Tsrrtaeus, I^rtaens, -i, m. 



unaccustomed, insuetus, -a, 

-um. 
uncertain, incertus, -a, -am. 
uncle, ayunculus, -i, m . 
uncovered, detectus, -a, -um. 
under, sub. 
understand, intellegO, 3, -lezi, 

-lectus; nOscO, 3, nOyi, nOtus; 

perspiciO, 3, -spezi, -spectus. 
undertake, suscipio, 3, -cepi, 

-ceptus ; ezciplO. 
ungodly, implus, -a, -ma. 
unincumbered, ezpeditus, -a, 

-um. 
union, coniunctio, -Onis, f. 
unite, [se] coniungere. 
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universe, mundas, -I, x. 
unless, nisi. 

unpopularity, invldia, -ae, F. 
unseemly, deformis, -•. 
unwilling, be, nolo, nolle, nolul, 

• 

unworthy, indlgnos, -a, -am. 

upon, in. 

up to, sub. 

urflre, adhortor, 1. 

use, usus, -us, M. 

use, make use of, utor, 3, usns. 

utter, dicO, 3, dizi, dlctus. 

.V 

vacate, yacuefacio, 3, -feci, -fac- 

tus. 
vain, in, frUstra. 
valor, virtus, -utis, f. 
venture, audeO, 2, ausus. 
Venusla, Yenusia, -ae, f. 
Verclngretorlx, Yercingetorix, 

-igis, M. 
Verres, Yerres, -is, m. 
verse, versus, -us, h. 
very, expressed by superl.; 

(much) valde. 
victor, victor, -Oris, h. 
victory, victoria, -ae, f. 
vlgrorous, valens, -entls. 
vigorously, acriter. 
vlllagre, vicus, -i, m. 
violence, vis, vis, f. 
violently, acriter. 
virtue, virtus, -utis, f. 
virtuously, cum virtu te. 
visit, adeO, -ire, -ii, -iturus ; visO, 3, 

visi, — . 
voice, vOx, vOcls, f. 
vote, sententia, -ae, f. 
vow, voveO, 2, vOvi, vOtus. 



W 

walk, ambulo, 1; inoedO, 3, -cesu, 

-cessurus. 
wall, murus, -i, m. ; moenla, -iom, 

N. ; paries, -etls, m. 
wander, vagor, 1. 
war, bellum, -i, n. 
warlike, bellicOsus, -a, -am. 
watchful, vigilans, -antls. 
water, aqua, -ae, f. 
way, iter, itineris, n. ; modus, -i, 

M. ; ratio, -Onis, f. 
we, nOs, nostrum (-i) . 
weak, aeger, -gra, -grum. 
wealth, divitiae, -arum, f. 
wealthy, locuples, -etis. 
weary, be, taedet, 2, -uit (per- 

taesum est). 
weave together, contezO, 3, -oi, 

-tus. 
weddlngr, nuptiae, -arum, f. 
welgrht, pondus, -eris, n. 
welfare, res, rei, f. 
well, be, valeo, 2, -ui, -itiiras. 
well-known, nobilis, -e. 
well-reerulated, bene institutus, 

-a, -um. 
well-to-do, bonus, -a, -um. 
what, rel., qui, quae, quod (quid) ; 

interrog., quis, quae, quid 

(quod) ; qualis, -e. 
when, cum; ubi; at; implied in 

participle. 
whenever, cum. 
where, ubi. 

wherefore, quam ob rem. 
whether, -ne; utrum; whether 

. , . or, utrum ... an (-ne). 
which, qui, quae, quod ; (of two) 

uter, utra, utrum. 
while, dum ; implied in participle. 
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whither, quo. 

whithersoever, qaflcnmqne. 
whOp rel,, qui, quae; itUerrog., 

quis, quae, 
whole, totns, -a, -mn ; omnia, -« ; 

univenns, -a, -am. 
why, cur; qaid. 
wide, latus, -a, -om. 
width, IfttitudO, -inis, f. 
wife, oonifinz (-tux), -Ingis, f.; 

uxor, -Oris, F. 
will, nutam, -i, v.; Tolmitas, 

-atis, F. 
willing, be, yolB, yelle, Toloi, 

win, adipiflcor, -I, -«ptns; ylnod, 

3, yici, yictns. 
wine, vlnam, -i, n. 
winter, at{f., hibemns, -a, -urn. 
winter, n., hiems, hiemis, f. 
winter, v., hiemO, 1. 
winter quarters, hibenia, -Oram, 

N. 

wisdom, consilium, -i, k.; aa- 
pientia, -ae, f. 

wise, sapiens, -entis. 

wish (for), volo, velle, Yolni, ; 

capiO, 3, -ivi, -itns. 

with, apnd ; cum ; ablative ; geni- 
tive, 

withdraw, concedo, 3, -cessi, 
-cessuras ; se recipere ; discedo, 3. 

within, intra ; ablative, 

without, sine ; quin ; be wtthovit 
careO, 2, -ul, -itiirus ; vacO, 1. 

woman, mulier, -eris, f. 

wonder at, miror, 1. 

wont, be, soleO, 2, -itus. 

wood, silva, -ae, f. 

word, verbum, A., v. 



work, opera, -ae, f.; epoi^ 

operis, N. 
world, orbis (-is, m.) terra»vA. 
worthy, dignus, -a, -nm. 
would that, utinam. 
wound, n., Yolnus, -eris, v. 
wound, v., YolnerO, 1. 
wrest, eripio, 3, -ripui, -reptns. 
wretched, miser, -era, -eram. 
write, BcribO, 3, -pn, -ptus. 
wronff, tadnuB, -oris, n.; iniuria, 

-ae, F. 

Xenophon, XenophOn, -Ontis, k. 
Xerxes, Xerxes, -is, m. 



year, annus, -I, m. ; two yean, 
biennium, -i, n. 

yellow, fl&vns, -a, -nm. 

yes, immO ; repeat t^ verb, 

yet, tamen. 

yield, oedo, 3, cesri, oessurns. 

yoke, iugum, -i, m. 

you, eing., tu, tui; plur,, yOs, 
▼estrum (-1). 

younfir, younff mem, adulesoens, 
-entis ; iuvenis, -e. 

younger, minor [natu], -Oris. 

your, eing,, tnus, -a, -um; plur,, 
Tester, -tra, -trum; (self) te; 
(selves) vos ; dative, 

youth, adttlescentia, -ae, f.; in- 
ventus, -utis, F. 

Z 

Zama, Zama, -ae, f. 
zealously, studlOse. 
Zeuzis, Zeuxis, -idis (oec, -im or 
-in). 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

PAPERS 

BowDoiiT, June, 1906 

Elementary 

I alone, a general clad-in-the-toga, seem likely to (to 
be about to) quell this war. Under my administration 
(abl. abs.) not even wickedness will suffer punishment. 
But by manifest recklessness, by dangers threatening 
the fatherland, this leniency can be destroyed (intereo). 
But if this shall happen, no good (man) and few bad 
(men) will be put to death (intereo). 

Advanced 

That Scipio is deservedly illustrious who forced Han- 
nibal to leave Italy and return to Africa. So also is the 
other Scipio, who destroyed two cities bitterly hostile to 
the Boman people, Carthage and Numantia. The famous 
general Paulus was honored in his triumph by the captive 
Perses, once a powerful king, but then following in chains 
the victor's car. Marius also gained immortal glory; 
above all, Pompeius, whose exploits are bounded only 
by the course of the sun itself. Yet even among these 
great men I hope there will be some place for my glory. 
It is [the business] of generals to open up new provinces ; 

but what would that avail, unless this city were pre* 

280 
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served to which they might return victorioas? They 
have vanquished external, I, domestic foes. And my 
work is the more dangerous, because I must live here- 
after with my bitterest enemies. 

Harvabb, JuKBy 1900 

Elementary 

Ton all see that the wickedness of my enemies has 
been stirred up by somebody. If they should repent of 
their fury, they would gain great glory. But these men 
are so base that I am prepared to threaten them with 
death. 

Advanced 

GaBsar, fearing that Dumnorix would stir up the Gauls, 
determined to take him into Britain. But Dumnorix 
said to the Gauls that Csesar would kill all whom he 
took across the sea. Accordingly, while the Eomans 
were so busy with the ships that no one noticed him, he 
left the camp accompanied by horsemen. But Ga&sar 
sent other horsemen to bring him back, and said to 
them, " If he should not obey you, kill him.'' Dumnorix 
did resist and was killed, shouting that he was a free 
man in a free state. — Based on G jbs ab : OaUic War^ 

V, 6, 7. 

Yale, Jun-e, 1905 

Some accused Gicero because he did not arrest Gatiline, 
but allowed him to escape. But Gicero did this because 
he thought that there were many citizens who did not 
believe that a conspiracy existed. If he had then pun- 
ished Gatiline as he deserved, there would have been 
many who would have considered him a cruel tyrant 
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/ather than a careful consul. But when Cicero had 
delivered his first speech against Catiline in the senate 
and frightened him so that he fled from the city, it then 
became clear to all that the state was in great danger, 
and that there was no more room for leniency. And 
they rejoiced that Cicero had driven so dangerous a man 
from the city^ so that the citizens might be sate from the 
nefarious crimes of these profligate and abandoned men 

Univbesity op Wisconsin, 1905 

Ariovistus said that he had crossed the Bhine because 
the Gauls had summoned him ; that he was not waging 
war against the Gauls, but the Gauls against him ; that 
all their forces had been routed by him, but if they wished 
to fight again, they should know that he was ready. 

Fellow citizens, I have said enough in regard to the 
nature of this war. Let us now consider who ought to 
be the commander. If there were many great men, this 
would be difficult. But they are few (would that this 
were not so) — and of them all one only is worthy of 
this office. 

Williams, June, 1905 

1. Caesar ordered a lieutenant in command of (cum) 
two legions to climb (aacendere) the mountain. Having 
done so (abl, abs,), the lieutenant waited for the rest of 
the army. On learning through scouts that the enemy 
had moved away, Caesar followed them. 

2. "What cruelty," said Cieero, "can there be in 
punishing a crime so great ? I am prompted not by a 
savage disposition^ but by pity. For I seem to see this 
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city, the light of the world, falling in flames. If, thezBi 
fore, I should be negligent in this case I must undergo 
(form of 9tUnre) a reputation for cruelty toward the state.'' 
Change the last sentence of this passage into indixeet 
discoursOi depending on Cicero dixU. 

Gbobgb Washington Uniyebsity, May, 1904 

1. After the caYaliy had departed, the soldiers entered 
the camp two-by-two. 

2. Upon his arriYal, the younger men, although they 
had been frightened by the enemy, exhorted one another 
to resist the attack, and sent messengers to say that they 
would not surrender. 

3. For if I had not persuaded myself, from boyhood, 
that nothing in life should be greatly sought for, except 
glory, and that in pursuing it all dangers should be con- 
sidered of little importance, I would ncYcr haYC exposed 
myself to so many and so great attacks of wicked men, 
in defence of your safety. 

Dabtmouth, Junb, 1905 

Elevnentary 

In no other case since the founding of the city haYe 
all good men held one and the same opinion. Senators 
and Knights are so agreed that they Yie with each other 
in loYC of country. And if this harmony shall haYe been 
confirmed during my consulship, we may hope that it will 
be perpetual. 

Advanced 

He CYcn confesses that he is an enemy, and now that 
we haYe a wall between him and us, why should we fear 
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either Catiline or those who do not hesitate to follow 
that worst of leaders into the most shameful of crimes ? 
Much more to be dreaded now are those who still remain 
at Rome, since by concealing their hatred they may de- 
ceive you all, and yet we do not so much desire to punish 
them as to reform them, if it can be done. 

University of Chicago, June, 1905 

Elementary 

1. He asked the boy whether he wanted to go back 
to his father. 

2. Africanus used to praise Xenophon for saying that 
the same labors were not equally hard on commander and 
private soldier. 

3. He was prevented by his friends, from entering 
the city as a conqueror. 

4. He promised to remain in his father's house for 
two months. 

6. He has sent horsemen to lay waste ^ the fields. 

6. The oracles* say that the Eomans will conquer 
many nations, but that they themselves will be con- 
quered by none. 

7. It is only the brave whom fortune favors: if you 
rely upon* yourself, your soldiers will rely on you. ' 

8. There is no doubt that he made that speech to 
please his friends. 

9. The infantry charged with such impetuosity^ that, 
had not night come on, they would have captured the 
camp. 

1 Lay waste, vasto, -are. ' Oracle, oraculum, 4. * Rely upon, 
confldo, -ere. * Impetuosity, impetus, -us. 
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10. One of the legions was giyen to Falnus to be led 
against the enemy. 

11. There is no one who does not think that he is 
guilty.* 

12. Cicero declared frequently that if Pompey had not 
left Italy; Borne would not have been captured. 

Advanced 

All was lost: so Yercingetorix clearly saw. Next 
morning he summoned the chiefs to him. He told them 
that he had fought not for himself but for his country- 
men; and since all men must yield' to fortune, he was 
ready to do what they thought best — to die, if they 
wished to appease' the Romans by his death, or to give 
himself up as a prisoner of war. They accepted his 
offer, and consented to save their own lives by surrender- 
ing* their leader. Ambassadors were sent to learn the 
will* of the conqueror. He ordered the chiefs to be 
brought before him, and all the arms to be surrendered. 
The chiefs were led forth, and Caesar received their sub- 
mission.' Yercingetorix rode on his horse around the 
tribunal' on which Caesar was sitting, and then leaping 
to the ground laid down his sword, and bowed himself 
at Caesar's feet. 

Amhebst, June, 1905 

At first the ambassadors said that they would report 
these conditions to their countrymen, and that three days 

1 Guilty, noxivis, -a, -um. ^ Cede, -ere. * Place, -are. 
* Dedo, -ere. ^ Arbitrium, ii. ' Receiye in submission, aocipio 
In fldem. ^ Tribtinal, -alia, n. 
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later, after having deliberated on the matter, they would 
return to Caesar. They then asked him not to advance 
his camp nearer their boundaries. Caesar replied thai 
he could not grant that request, for he had learned from 
some fugitives that they had sent some days earlier a 
large part of their cavalry over the Meuse to the Am- 
bivarii for the purpose of plundering and procuring 
needed supplies. Caesar knew well enough that they 
had been trying to deceive him, and that if they had 
told the whole truth, they would have admitted that 
they were waiting for the return of this horse, and were 
trying to secure a delay for this reason. Discouraged 
and not knowing how to contend with such a skilful 
general^ they returned home with sad hearts. 

Leland Stanford Jb. University, September, 1902 

Elementary 

1. Caesar sent his forces to the town of Bibrax in 
Gaul. 2. He also asked the people of this town for 
supplies. 3. The battle was begun at three o'clock, 
but a few hours later night put an end to the fighting. 
4. In this battle Sabinus with a large number of soldiers 
made a sortie from two gates. 5. It was reported that 
the Gauls, relying on their former victories, would storm 
the town. 6. The soldiers coi^plain that they had been 
led into Germany against their wills and without their 
knowledge. 7. There was no doubt that Caesar was 
eager to set out. 8. They could not be persuaded to 
render aid. 9. He asked whether the light-armed Nu- 
midians had been led across the bridge. 10. A large 
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force was sent from Borne to subdae the (jauls. 11. 
It is to our interest not to injure any one. 12. CsBsar 
says at that time one part of Graul was occupied by the 
Aquitanians. 

Advanced 

There is no one so unfriendly to the muses that he is 
not glad to hear his own achievements praised by the 
poets. On being asked by some one at Athens to whose 
Yoice he listened with the greatest pleasure, Themis- 
tocles is said to hare answered, ''To his by whom my 
own deeds are extolled in verse.'' Likewise the cele- 
brated Marias had great fondness for L. Plotius, think- 
ing that through the latter's genius his own victories 
would be celebrated. For the same reason the elder 
Scipio became the friend of the poet Ennius. So, also, 
Alexander the Great recognized how great is the value 
of the poet's art when he cried out at the tomb of 
Achilles: ''Most fortunate of all men wast thou, 
youth, in that thou hadst Homer as the herald of thy 
greatness." It is, however, not only these great men 
themselves that are honored, but the glory of their 
fatherlands is also handed down to posterity. Even 
Greece, if the Iliad had not existed, would have lost 
her greatest renown. 

Princeton, Jxtne, 1905 

Elementary 

Translate into Latin section A and either B or C. 
A. 1. If Gsesar had not led his cavalry against the 
Gauls, he could not have conquered them. 
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.2. When the Gauls saw that he would attack them, 
they retreated in another direction. 

3. Cicero made a speech for the purpose of driving 
Catiline from Rome. 

B. Caesar wished to cross the river in order to drive 
the enemy from their calnp, which had been placed on 
the top of a hilL For he had been told that they had 
come out from their camp and were plundering the 
country, and that although his light-armed troops had 
attacked them, they had not fled. 

C. I will manage the matter in such a way, citizens, 
that the wicked shall suffer punishment for their crimes^ 
and, trusting to the help of the gods, I promise you that 
if you punish these few men, the whole city will be safe. 

Advanced 

Let us now determine what limits there are in friend- 
ship. I find that there are current three opinions, but I 
do not agree with any of them. In my opinion they are 
worthy of friendship, in whom there exists a reason why 
they should be loved. Yet most men pick their friends 
as they do cattle, those from whom they hope to receive 
the greatest advantage. Such men never find that most 
beautiful and natural friendship, which is desirable for 
itself alone, for a true friend is as it were a second self. 

Welleslisy, 1904 

1. The next day they moved the camp from that 
place. Caesar did the same and sent forward all the 
cavalry to the number of four thousand to see in what 
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direction the enemy were marching. Word was brought 
to Caesar that these, following too eagerly upon the 
enemy's rear, had engaged in battle with the cavalry 
of the Helvetians and had been repulsed. Csssar kept 
his men from fighting, until by forced marches they 
had come to a place about six miles distant from the 
enemy's camp. Then at last Liscus was persuaded to 
tell what he knew of the plans of the Haedui. 

2. Since I have spoken of the character of the war, 
I will now say a few words as to its magnitude. For 
this can be said, that, the war is so necessary that it 
must be waged, not so great that it must be dreaded. 

3. Therefore, fellow-citizens, do you, as I have said, 
defend your houses by night-watches : I have made pro- 
vision that the city should have sufficient protection 
without any disturbance. 

Columbia, Septembeb, 1904 

At the end of my year of office, I was quite sure that 
at Eome no one could be talking of anything but my 
qusestorship (cpvaestura), I had sent to the capital a 
large supply of grain at a time when it was sorely 
needed. In Sicily, all agreed that I deserved most un- 
usual honors. But, in the course of my journey home, 
I happened to come to Puteoli, at a season of the year 
when that town is always crowded with distinguished 
men. To tell you the truth, I almost fainted (concido\ 
when one of these asked me on what day I had left 
Eome. When I told him, with dignity, that I was re- 
turning from my province, " yes, of course (meJiercuUi)/* 
he replied, ^^ I remember now, from Africa." 
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Univkbsity op California, Januaby, 1905 

ElemefnJtary 

Scipio heard that Hannibal was in Gaul and at once 
sent a few horsemen to learn what he was doing. Lao- 
lius, who was in command of these soldiers, left camp at 
the third hour. When he had marched four days, he 
came to a large river. Having crossed this by a bridge, 
he pitched camp. Lselius thought that his men could 
not be attacked by the enemy, because the camp was 
surrounded by such a wide river that the latter could 
not cross it. 

Advanced 

Upon this point I will not say more at present. Last 
of all there was the fact that a seasonable return from 
this region rather than a longer advance was sought 
by our soldiers. Mithridates, on the other hand, had 
strengthened the army which had been collected from 
his own kingdom, and was aided by the forces of many 
kings and nations. Now we have observed that it is 
wont to happen that the misfortunes of kings easily win 
the aid of many, especially of those who either are kings 
or live in a kingdom, so that the royal name seems to be 
great and holy. 

University op Pennsylvania, June, 1905 

Elementary 

(a) When they arrived there, they learned that the 
enemy had retreated, (b) There they pitched camp and 
awaited his arrival, (c) If we occupy the higher posi- 
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tions, we can easily withstand their attack, (d) At thai 
time he had four legions with him in Gaul, (e) When 
this work is finished, that traitor will depart for Massilia. 
(/) I fear that in the same night he will set fire to the 
city, (g) If Catiline is driven out, will he not go to the 
camp of Manlius? {h) There were some who thought 
that he would stay at Eome. 

Advanced 

Now 1 wish to warn those who have remained in the 
city and even those who have been left in the city by 
Catiline, in order that they may destroy it and all of you. 
I cannot forget that this is my native country, that I am 
consul, and that I must either live along with my fellow- 
citizens or die for them. Therefore, if the conspirators 
wish to go forth, there is nothing to prevent them from 
doing so ; but if they remain here, I shall detect not only 
any act, but even any attempt which they may make 
against the safety of all. 

Bbown Univebsity, Juke, 1906 
Elementary 

1. Csesar asked them what states were in arms. 

2. Csesar remembered that they had killed the consul 
and had sent the Eoman army under the yoke. 

3. When the envoys returned, Caesar told them that 
he could not permit them to go through the province. 

4. No one can be found so desperate as not to believe 
that Catiline is a deadly enemy of the state. 
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Advanced 

1. Dumnorix was a man of great daring, and was very 
popular among the common people. He had long used 
his influence to bring about a revolution. He had always 
supported at his own expense a lajrge number of cavalry 
and kept them about him. The Eomans knew that he 
was devoted to the cause of the Helvetians and that he 
detested the very name of Caesar, because by his arrival 
his own influence had been lessened and that of his 
brother was increased. 

2. Cicero made provision* that the city should have a 
sufficiently strong guard. He had informed th 3 munici- 
pal towns that Catiline intended to make an attack on 
them by night, and he warned them to be ready to defend 
themselves. The Roman orator tells us in one of his 
orations against Catiline that the conspirators regarded 
the gladiators as the most reliable part of their forces^ 
but that in reality they were better disposed towards the 
state than many of the patricians. 
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Non. — This table contains only snoh words as are needed in the exercises. It 
Is intended merely as an introduction to the study of synonyms, and is adapted as 
flu: as possible to preparatory students. 

ABANDON. See LEAVE. 

ACCOUNT: ON ACCOUNT OF. — ob: denoting the object in 
yiew. — cau8&: denoting the purpose in view. — propter (prope, 
near) : denoting a proximate cause or motiye. — ablative of cause : 
chiefly with yerbs of emotion. 

ACQUAINTED (be). See KNOW. 

ADMIT. See CONFESS. 

AFRAID. See FEAR. 

AGAIN.— iteruzn: a second time.— rUrsus: of any repetition. — 
re- : prefix of many yerbs. 

AID. — auxilium: usually sudden and external assistance to those 
struggling. — Bubsldium: against the time of need; the reserye. 
— praesidiuzn : protecting aid ; guard, garrison, etc. 

AIjIj. — omnis: all without exception; opp. to nUllI, pauci, etc. 
(number). — tStus: whole, entire; opp. to separate parts (quan- 
tity). — Oniversus: all taken coUectlyely ; opp. to single. 

AIjLOW» — patior: to suffer (patiently), to tolerate. — conoSdO : 
to yield on entreaty ; opp. to repagrnG. — permittO ; of one's own 
free will ; opp. to veto. — licet = it is lawful. 

ALMOST. — fer§ : about, generally ; especially of number and time. 
— paene, prope, nearly, but not quite. 

AliSO. — etiam emphasizes and strengthens. — quoque (postposi- 
tiye) adds a new thought. — Idem repeats or emphasizes the sub- 
ject in a coordinate clause. — item : in like manner. 

ANCIENT. See OLD. 

AND. — et connects words and expressions of equal importance.— 
-que (enclitic) joins a word closely to another.— atque (ac) adds 
what is of more importance. 

ANOTHER. See OTHER. 

^8 
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ANY: ANY ONB, ANY THING. — tUluB, adj., qulaquam, noun: 
with a negation expressed or implied. — aliquis : some one or otlier. 
— quiB: fainter than aliquia; usoally after el, nisi, nS, and num. 
— qulvls: any you please. — quicuznque; any whatever. 

APPOINT. — See CALL. 

ARMS. — arma : the general term. — tSla : missiles. 

ABMY. — exeroitUB : as a trained hody, the general term. — ftfirmen : 
on the march, troops. — acite: in battle array ; line of battle. 

ASCBBTAIN. See FIND. 

ASK. — TOg6 : general term ; to ask for an answer or opinion. — GrO : 
stronger word ; to beg, pray, entreat. — obsecrO : to conjure by all 
that is holy.— implArO: to entreat with tears. — petG, expetO: 
to seek to obtain something by request or demand. — po8tul5 : to 
demand as of right. — flftsritG, effi&irltO : to demand earnestly or 
impatiently. — quaerO, requIrO: to search ont with a view of 
getting definite information. 

ASSISTANCE. See AID. 

AT ONCE. See IMMEDIATELY. 

ATTACK. — adeG, adgrredior: to approach with hostile intent— 
adorior : the same, but generally of a sudden attack. — petO : to 
aim at, rush upon, especially with a sword. — Iznpetuzn faclG: of 
a violent attack. — oppClfirnd : oftenest of attacking a town. 

ATTEMPT. — cOnor: to try with energy. — experior: with a view 
to learn by experiment. — tentG : to try, prove, test. 

AVENGE. See PUNISH. 

BATTLE. — ptLfirna: the general word for any kind of a conflict. -^ 
aciSs: the conflict of two armies in battle array. — proeliuxn: 
skirmish, engagement ; of separate divisions of an army. 

BECAUSE OF. See ACCOUNT. 

BEG. See ASK. 

BEGIN.— IneG: to enter upon, engage in.— initiuzn capiO (faciS): 
similar to IneG. — incipiG : to take in hand ; with tenses of incom- 
plete action. — coepi : the same ; with tenses of completed action. 
— InstituG: (to put in place), ondertake. — Grdior : to begin, as' 
opposed to advancing. 

BESEECH. See ASK. 

BESIEGE.— obsideG: by regular works.— oppagrnG: by assault 
or storm. — exptlgrnG : to besiege successfully. 

BID. — lubeG: the general word. — IznperG: by virtue of power 
vested in one. — xnandG : to charge or commission. — praescrlbO.* 
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to prescribe, dictate ; of a superior to an inferior. — praesuxn : to 
be at the head of, have charge of. — praecipiG : by right of 
authority. 

BURN.— incendO: to set on fire, kindle.— InflammG: with bright 
flames. — combdrd, ezUrG: to burn up, consume. — cremG: to 
destroy by burning. 

BUT. — sed simply corrects or alters what precedes. — at : the strong- 
est adversative. — autem: a weak adversative; carries on a train 
of thought. — veruzQ, ver5 : in truth ; affirms the truth or impor- 
tance of an assertion. — nisi = except. 

CALL. — appellG: to address one by his title. — nOminG: to name; 
to give a thing an appropriate name. — vocG : to call by name, to 
summon. — dicG: to call anything according to what it is. — cGn- 
stituG : to appoint. 

CHARGE. See CRIME. 

CHECK. See HINDER. . 

CHILDREN.— pueri: boys and girls with regard to age.— Uberl: 
offspring in relation to parents. 

CLAIM (see also ASK). — deposcG: with urgency. — repetG : by 
entreaty. — vindicG : to lay claim to, claim as one's own. 

COMMAND. See BID. 

CONFESS. — fateor: general term, implying that one is asked. ^ 
conflteor : to acknowledge what one cannot conceal any longer. 

CONQUER. — vincG: implies exertion to conquer opposition. — svi- 
perG: (to rise above) surpass in any way. — pellG: to rout, put 
to flight. — opprimG: to crush. — cGnflciG: to weaken, use up, 
exhaust. 

CONTEND. See FIGHT. 

COUNCIL. — concilium : a meeting called together for taking coun- 
sel. — consilium : the same, but with stress laid on the thought of 
deliberation and decision. — conventus: a private meeting. 

COURSE. — via: the road, street, way, in a concrete sense. — iter: 
the journey ; the way in an abstract sense, or the way leading to a 
particular point. 

CRIME.— maleflcium: a visible effect of malicious intention.— 
f acinus: a daring crime. — scelus: an offence against others, 
against society. — crimen : a charge against a person ; also a faults 

CUSTOM. — consuSttLdG : arising from inclination or convenience. 
— mGs: arising from the dictates of reason, right, virtue, and 
decorum. — institdtum : of what is sanctioned by law or genera] 
consent. 
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DAILY: DAY BY DAY.~ootIdl« (adj. ootldiaaoB) : applies 
to things tliat are daily repeated. — in dlds: applies to things 
that increase or decrease from day to day. 

DEATH.— mors: natural death; the general term.— -Interitus: 
violent death. 

DBCIDB. — BtatuO, cOnstituO: to decide unsettled or disputed 
points. — odnseO: to decide with authority, as of the senate. — 
ddoemO : to decide as the result of consultation or deliberation. — 
dlBoemO: to decide by discriminating. 

DBCIjABB.— d9cl&r0: to make clear, evident, manifest— os- 
tendd: to display, expose to view. — proflteor: to make public. 
— doced: to give information. — IndloO: used of a formal dec- 
laration of war. 

DBOBBB.— cOnsultum: the decree which embodies the action of 
a deliberative body. — dScrStum: the decision of a magistrate, 
court, or senate. — Sdlotum : the proclamation of a magistrate. 

DBBM. See THINK. 

DBFBAT. SeeCONQUBB. 

DBMAND. See ASK. 

DB8EBT. SeeliBAVB. 

DBSIBB. See WISH. 

DBTBBMINB. See DBCIDB. 

DI8CBBN. SeeSBB. 

DISOIjOSB.— prGnOntiO: to state publicly.— SnOntiO: to reveal 
what should be kept secret. — indic5 : to point out, inform. — pate- 
faciO : to reveal a crime, plot, eto. 

DISCO VBB (see also FIND). — comperi5: to obtain knowledge 
of, ascertain. — dSprehendG : used especially of finding something 
wrong. — patefaciG : see DISCLOSB. 

DISTINQUISHBD. See NOBLB. 

DWBLIi. SeelilVB. 

BDIOT. See DBCBBB. 

BITHBB . . . OB.— aut . . . aut: used when one member of an 
alternative excludes the other. — vel . . • yel: used when there is 
a choice.— sive . . . sive: used when it is immaterial which is 
taken. 

BMPIiOY. See USB. 

BNDUBB. See SUFFEB. 

BNBMY. — hOBtis: a public enemy.— Inimlcus; a private enemy 

BNTIBB. ^eeAIili. 
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BSPBOIALIjY.— imprimis: among the first, particularly, preemi- 
nently. — mazimS: in the highest degree, exceedingly. — prae- 
sertim: mostly used before oum and si. — eximiS: uncommonly, 
very much. 

BTEBNAIj. — sempitemus: lasting as long as time itself.— ae- 
temus: outlasting all time; without beginning or end. 

EXCEL. See SURPASS. 

FAIL. See WANT. 

FEAR. — metu5 : implies a fear based on precaution, deliberation, and 
circumspection. — tlmeG : a fear arising from weakness or coward- 
ice.— extlmSscG, pertimescO: to be thoroughly frightened.^ 
vereor; implies awe or dread, also hesitation. 

FIGHT. — pUgnG : denotes a formal, intentional battle, requiring skill 
and courage. — dlxnicO : used especially with reference to a speedy 
determination, and to what is at stake. — proelior : with reference 
to military movements. — certG : to match, vie with ; implying great 
exertion. — dScertO: with the added n^otion of persevering to the 
end. — contendG: to measure strength. 

FINALLY.— postrSmG, ad eztr6mum: of that which is last. — 
dSnique: used at the end of an enumeration. — tandem: imply- 
ing the end of long delay or expectation. 

FIND: FIND OUT. — inveniG : to come upon by chance.— repe- 
rlG, rescIscG : to find by seeking.— comperlG: to find with cer- 
tainty.— nanciscor: to light upon, meet with. — cGgrnGscG : to 
learn by inquiry and investigation. — IntellegrG: to understand. — 
perspiciG: to ascertain by close inspection. — sentiG: to find by 
the effects of anything, by experience. 

FIRE. — Iflrnis : the general word. — flamma : blazing fire. — incen- 
dlum: conflagration. 

FIRST.— princeps: first in order, rank, or fame.— primus: first in 
time. — prImG (adv.) : the order beyond the control of the speaker 
or writer. — primum (adv.) : the order within the control of the 
speaker or writer. 

FORSAKE. See LEAVE. 

FORTHWITH. See IMMEDIATELY. 

GREAT. — mftcrnus : the general word ; opp. to parvus. — ffrandls, 
amplus : with the added notion of becoming or imposing greatness. 
— infiT^ns denotes excessive greatness; huge, immense. 

GUARD. See AID. 

GUILT. See CRIME. 
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HABIT. See CUSTOM. 

HAPPBN. — flO: the general word. — accidO: used of unexpected, 
generally unfortunate, oocnrrences. — continfirO, obtingO : gener- 
ally, but not always, of fortunate occurrences. 

HBIjP. See aid. 

HINDER. — impedid : to entangle, hamper, embarrass. — prohibeO: 
to keep off, hold back, restrain. — cohibed : to hold in check, keep 
(from anything). — dSterreO : to frighten off, discourage, deter. — 
interclCLdG: to shut off, shut out, block up. — arced: hold at a 
distance, chock. 

HOME.— domus: the general word. — domicllium: often used of 
one's legal residence. — eddSa : where one sits or abides ; abode. — 
tdctum, rooftree, dwelling. 

IMMEDIATELY.— statiin: on the spot; opp. to delnde. — cOnfe- 
Btim: with all speed. — continu5: without any time intervening. 
— prOtinua : right on, without pause. See also SUDDENLY. 

IMPEND. See THREATEN. 

INHABIT. See LIVE. 

JUDGE. See THINK. 

KEEP. See HINDER. 

KTT i T i. — lnterflci6: in any manner whatever; the general word.— . 
caed5, occidO : to cut down, especially in open battle. — trucIdG : 
to butcher in a bloodthirsty way. — necO : to destroy by wicked or 
cruel means. — interini5: to put out of the way (with an acces- 
sory notion of privacy) . 

KINDNESS.— beneflcium: favors shown, services rendered.— 
clSmentla: gentleness, forbearance, indulgence. 

KNOW. — sci(5 : to know, in the widest sense of the word. — nGscG, 
c6gn(iac6 : to become acquainted with, to learn by external marks 
or characteristics. — IntellegO: to understand, comprehend, see 
into. — sentiO: to discern by the senses. — percipiO, to perceive, 
observe. 

LABOR. — opus : as skilful oir accomplishing Its purpose ; the result 
of labor. — opera: implying free will and desire to serve. — labor: 
toil, exertion (in its disagreeable aspect). 

LACK. See WANT. 

LARGE. See GREAT. 

LAST. — ultimus : most remote in time or space ; opp. to proztmus. 
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— eztrSmus : the oatermost part of a space, or of a period of time ; 
opp. medius. — postrSmus : the last in order ; opp. primus. -^ 
Bupremiis (summus) : the highest, best, last (in time).— prox- 
imus : immediately preceding, as *Mast night." 

LAW. — ids : an entire body of laws ; rightful authority, justice.— 
ISx : a special enactment. 

LEARN. See FIND. 

LEAVE. — relinqu5 : to go away from, leave behind ; without any 
secondary implication. — dSserS implies leaving in the lurch in a 
cowardly or disloyal manner. — abici5, prOiciO, dSpSn5 : to leave 
what one does not find it advisable or profitable to keep. — Sfirredior, 
excSdG, discSdO : to depart, go away. — ddsistO : to desist from. 

LET. See ALLOW. 

LINE. See ARMY. 

LIVE. — habits : the general term ; to reside, commonly of indi- 
viduals. — IncolO : mostly used of a people. — vlv5 has the various 
meanings of the Eng. " live." 

LONG. — diU : through a long space of time; opp. paulisper. — > 
dtLdam (generally with lain): formerly; opp. modo. — pridem : 
a long time ago ; opp. nHper. 

LOVE. — ain5 : the general term ; to love from inclination or passion. 
— dnigrG : to love from choice, esteem, and respect. 

MADNESS. — &mentia: want- of sense, intellectual blindness. — 
furor: blind rage, frenzy, 

MAN. — homG: the general term; man as distinguished from other 
animals. — vir : man with reference to his good qualities. — is : 
often used when a relative clause follows. 

MIND. — animus : mind as opp. to body, soul, heart. — xn6ns : the 
thinking faculty, intellect. 

MORE. — pltls has reference to quality. — mafiris has reference to 
quality or degree. — axnplius denotes an increase (of time or space) ; 
longer, further. 

MOUND. — agrerer : a pile heaped up (artificially) : tumul\i8 (swell- 
ing) : a natural mound, hillock ; also a sepulchral mound. 

MURDER. See KILL. 

MUST. — necesse est : obligation imposed by nature or necessity. — 
d6be5 : moral obligation based upon duty to one's self (subjec- 
tive). — oportet : moral obligation based upon duty to others 
(objective). — nduxn est: general colorless way of expressing 
obligation. 
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NAMB. SeeOAIiL. 

NBOB88ABT. Sm MUST. 

NBBD. 8m WANT. 

NBIQHBOBS. — "vlolnl : with nf«ranM to Iwoie or premlMt. — llDi- 

tlml : ■epftratad by a boundmry. 
NOBLB.^nOIMliB: in nference to birth, family.— olirus, prae- 

olftrua : for eminent serricee to one's oonntry. — airnimna : high 

in rank or dignity. 

OBTAIN*. — adlplBOor : to acquire something desirable.— adaequor, 

o6naequor: to gain by overtaking, to attain to. — impetrS : to 

get throngh strong entreaty. 
OLD. — antlquua : that which existed long ago. — vetus : that which 

has existed for a long time ; sometimes '* good old " ; sometimes " old 

and worn oat." — priaoua : primitire ; stronger than antlquua. 
OPINION.— opinio: an nncertain, indefinite Tiew. — aententia : a 

well-considered view. 
OB.— aut, vel, sive. See JSITUBB.— an: osed only in double 

questions. 
OBDBB. See BID. 
OTHBB.— alter : the other of two.— allua : of more than two.— 

ofiterl : the rest, aU the others.— reliquua : what remains ont of 

the whole. 
OUGHT. See MUST. 

OVEBOOMB, OVBBPOWBB. See CONQUBB. 
OWB. See MUST. 

PBOPLB.— popultxa : all the people as a political whole, —plfiba : 
the lower class in contrast with the nobles. — volffua: the ignorant 
rabble, the mob. — hominSa : general term ; men and women. 

PERMIT. See ALLOW. 

PLAN. — cOnaillum: project, design.— ratlO: course for carrying 
out any enterprise. 

POOB.— mlaer: to be pitied.— e^Sna: destitute.— pauper: in 
humble circumstances. 

POWBB.— poteataa: official power.— potentia: unofficial, per- 
sonal power. — facultfta : ability in general. — imperium : chiefly 
military power; supreme authority. — opSa: influence, resources, 
means. — via: strength, physical or moral. — cOplae: the power 
that lies in money or soldiers. — robur: power to resist attack, 
firmness. — domlnfttlO : absolute, tyrannical sway. 
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PBBVENT. SeeHINDBB. 

PUNISH.— animadvertd: a jadieial term ; to take cognizance of. 
— vindio5, ulclscor : to take vengeance for, avenge. — multO :. to 
punish by a fine or other judicial infliction. — pQniG : to take ven- 
geance into one's own hands. 

RFiTjTWF. See ATT). 

BBQUBST. See ASK. 

BBSEBVB. See AID. 

BEST. See OTHER. « 

BBWABD.— praexnium: as a mark of favor, ««-merofe: wages, 

price paid, bribe. 
RIGHT.— f&8: according to divine law. — ItLs: according to human 

law. See LAW. 
ROUTE. See OOUR8B. 
RUIN. — calamitfts: loss, disaster.— pemicidB: destruction, death. 

— pestls: plague, pestilence, death.— rulna: a (violent) falling 

down, downfall. 

SAFE.— tutus: free from danger. — salvus : having escaped from 
danger.— incoluznis: unhurt, unimpaired. 

SAKE. SeeAOOOUNT. 

SAY. — loquor: to talk; used of the language' of conversation.— 
dIcO : to give expression to thought. — inquam : mostly used par- 
enthetically in direct quotations. — BiO: to give one's opinion; to 
say "Yes," usually in indirect quotations. — negrO: to say "No," 
deny. 

SEE.- video : general term. — perspiciO, cOnspiciO: to look at 
attentively, discern.- cem5 (to separate): to behold clearly, dis- 
cern. — sentlO : to discern by the senses, feel. 

SEEK. See ASK. 

SHOW. SeeDEOLARE. 

SLAY. See KILL. 

SO.— adeO: to such a degree.— tarn: used with adjs. and advs.» 
ita, elo: used with verbs; Ita generally refers to what precedes, 
eHo to what follows. 

SPEAK. See SAY. 

SPIRIT. See MIND. 

STATE.- civitfts: the state as a body of citizens. — rSs pablioa: 
with reference to its constitution and administration. 

STATUE.- dffnum, simulftcrum : usually of a god.— etatua; 
usually of a man. 
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STORM. SeeBBSIBGB. 

STRENGTH. See POWBR. 

SUDDBNIjY.— repente, repentInO: ol what is unexpected.— 

BUbitO: of what is unforeseen. 
SUFFBR.— patior: general term; endore. — ferO implies eneigy 

and spirit. — perferO: to bear through to the end. — aubeO: to 

undergo. — doleO: to feel pain. 
SUMMON.— vooO: general term; to call. ~ convocO : to call 

together, assemble. — arceasO : to cause to approach, invite. 
SURPASS. •— praecddO : to go before, outstirip. — anteceU5 : to he 

prominent, superior to.— praestO: to stand at the head of.— 

BuperO: to rise above, be superior to. 

TAKB PliACB. SeeHAPPBN. 

TBIiL. See SAY. 

THANK. — flrrfttiam habeO : to feel thankful. — irr&tiftB Ag6 : to 
express one's thanks in words. — ffrfttlam referO : to express one's 
thanks in deeds. 

THINK. — c0ffit5 : to consider thoroughly, ponder. — arbltror : to 
hold an opinion as an arbiter or judge. — exlstiznd : to judge the 
value of anything as an appraiser. — iUdicO : to decide formally as 
a judge. — putO: to form an opinion after due examination.— 
oplnor: to have an impression, as a mere sentiment or conjecture. 
The last two used of merely private opinion. 

THREATEN. — mlnitor : to utter threatening words, try to frighten 
— impended: to hang over, impend. — ixnmlneO: to be dange^ 
ously near to. 

TOIL. See LABOR. 

TRY. Bee ATTEMPT. 

UNDERGO. See SUFFER. 
UNDERSTAND. See KNOW. 

USE. — ator : general term ; to make use of. — HsHrpO : to appropri« 
ate, practise. — adhibeO : to apply to a purpose. 

VAIN (IN).— ft11str&: refers to the person disappointed. — n6qul- 
quam: refers to the failure of result. 

W ALL. — mCLnia : general term. — xnoenla: walls of a dty, ram- 
parts. — pariSs: of a house. 

WANT. — caxeG: to be without; opp. habeG.— egreG: to be in 
absolute need. — opua est: there is need of, use for. — dSsum: 
to be wanting in, fail in.^indigreO : to stand in need of, require. 
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WAY. See COURSE. 

WEAPONS. See ARMS. 

WHOLE. See ALL. 

WISH.— volO: general term for exercise of the will. — cupiO ex- 
presses a strong, passionate desire. — d6sider5 : to long |or, miss. 
— BtudeG implies a striying for. 

WORD. — vQx. : a sound of the voice ; verhal utterance. — verbum: 
word with reference to the thought. 

WORK. See LABOR. 

WRONQ. — iniaria : an act of injustice. See also CRIME. 
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KoTB. — The grammars referred to are Allen and Oreenongh^s (A.)* Bennett*B (B.), 
GIldersleeye^B (G.)» and Harkness's (H.). Beferenoes in parentheses are to the old 
edition, ff. w and following. A comma means " and/* 

Nwmbtrt in heavy-faced type (following the grammatical references) i^^er to 
page9 where the given constructions are treated. Figures in parentheses following 
page numbers refer to isolated illustratiye sentences or remarks. 

The pupil is advised, for his own convenience, to underscore the references to his 
particular grammar. 

AblatlYe. 

1. Absolute. A. 419, 420 (265) ; B. 227; G. 409, 410; H. 489. 7, 8, 

28,41,169,201. 

2. Of accompaniment or attendance. A. 413 (248. a) ; B. 222; G. 392; 

H. 473, 474. 89, 166. 
8. Of accordance. A. 418. a (253. n.); B. 220. 3; G. 397; H. 475. 
84,101 (6, 5), 170 (Ex. 7). 

4. Of agent. A. 405 (246) ; B. 216; G. 401 ; H. 468, 1. 28, 91, 164. 

5. Of cause. A. 404 (245) ; B. 219; G. 408; H. 475. 78, 101, 166. 

6. Of comparison. A. 406 (247) ; B. 217 ; G. 398 ; H. 471. 78, 164. 

7. Of degree or measure of difference. A. 414 (250) ; B. 223 ; G. 403 ; 

H.479. 21,26,116,169. 

8. With dignus, etc. A. 418. 6 (245. a, 1) ; B. 226, 2 ; G. 397, 2 ; H. 481. 

95(4,6), 111, 170 (Ex. 8). 

9. With fretus, etc. A. 431. a (254. &, 2); B. 218, 3; G. 401, vfi; 

H. 476. 1. 40 (21, 8), 86 (13, 3). 

10. Of manner. A. 412 (248) ; B. 220; G. 399; H. 473. 3. 27, 88, 98, 

166. 

1 1. Of means or instrument. A. 409 (248. e. 1) ; B. 218 ; G. 401 ; H. 476. 

88, 45, 82, 102, 166. 

12. With nitor, etc. A. 431 (254, h) ; B. 218, 3 ; G. 401, N.« ; H. 476. 3. 

8 (13, 7), 82 (27, 5). 
J8. With opiM and ti«ti9. A. 411 (243. e) ; B.218,2; G.406; H.477.iiL 
129 (7), 167 (Ex. 3). 
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14» Of place in which or where. A. 426. 3 (268. e); B. 228; Q. 385-389; 
H 483, 485. 9.48,171. 

16. Of place from which. A. 426. 1, 2 (258); B. 229; G. 390, 391; 

H. 461, 462. 14 (30, 1), 47, 48, 171. 
la Of price. A. 416 (252) ; B. 225 ; G. 404 ; H. 478. 11, 169. 

1 7. Of quality or characteristic. A. 415 (251) ; B. 224 ; G. 400 ; H. 473,2. 

28, 105, 118, 169. 

18. Of separation. A. 400-402 (243) ; B. 214 ; G. 990 : H. 461-465. 47, 

91, 164. 

19. Of source or origin and material. A. 403 (244) ; B. 215; G. 395, 

306; H. 467-470. 88 (12, 5), 119 (m.«), 164. 

20. Of spedflcation or respect. A. 418 (263) ; B. 226; G. 397; H. 480. 

87, 84, 98, 169. 

21. Of time. A. 423 (256) ; B. 230, 231; G. 398; H. 486, 487. 18, 84, 

90, 98, 171. 

22. Of the way by which. A. 429. a (268. p^); B. 218.9 ; G. 389; H. 476. 

6 (6, 4), 61 (9), 64 (26), 166. 
28. With iUor, etc. A. 410 (249) ; B. 218. 1; G. 407; H. 477. 10, 98, 
166. 
AecusatiYe. 

24. Adyerbial. A. 390. e, d, K.s, 397. a (240, a, 6) ; B. 176, 8; G. 333; 

H.416. 2. 11 (20,2), 108(7,3), 169. 

25. Cognate. A. 390. b, o (238, b) ; B. 176. 4; G. 333, 2; H. 409. 16 

(32, 4), 169. 
2e. Direct object. A. 387 (237); B. 172 ff.; G. 330; H. 404. 169. 
niostrations frequent. 

27. In exclamations. A. 397. d (240. d); B. 183; G. 343. 1; H. 421. 

81, 161. 

28. Object of Intransitiye verbs compoonded with prepositions. A. 

388. b (237. d); B. 175. 2. a; G. 331; H. 406. 7 (9, Q, 
8 (12, 8), 46 (20, 2), 169. 

29. Of extent and duration. A. 423-425 (266, 267); B. 181; G. 335^ 

336; H. 417. 86, 42, 104, 169. 

80. Of limit or end of motion. Terminal. A. 427. 2 (258, 5) ; B. 182 ; 

G.S37; H.418.4. 101,161. 

81. Subject of Infinitive. A. 397. e (240. /) ; B. 184 ; G. 343. 2 ; H. 415^ 

610, 612. 6, 199. See also 107. 

82. Of specification or respect. Greek aoc. A: 397. b (240. c) ; B. 185 ; 

G. 338 ; H. 416, 2. 161. 
88. With verbs of feeling or emotion. A. 354. 6 (221. 5) ; B. 209; Q. 
877; H. 457. See 88. 
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Tvo aoouBatiyeB. Doable aociuiatiye. 
M. Same person or thing. Fred. ace. A. 993 (239, a) ; B. 177 ; 0. 340 ; 

H.410. 96,161. 
35. Person and thing. Secondary object. A. 396 (239, 2, c) ; B. 178; 

0.339; H.411. 161. 
80. With compounds of trans, eto. A. 395 (239, 2, h) ; B. 179; Q. 831> 

B.1; H. 413. 161. 
AdjectiYes (adjectlye pronoiinB and participles). 
87. Agreement with nouns. A. 285-287 (186, 187) ; B. 234 ; 0. 211 ; H. 

394, 395. 187. Illustrations frequent. 
88e With two or more nouns of different genders. A. 287 (187) ; B. 

235, B ; 0. 285, 286; H. 396 ff. 104 (10, 8), 188 (b.S). 
89. Denoting a part. A. 293 (193) ; B. 241, 1; G. 291. b.^; H. 497. 4. 

12 (21, 1), 146 (B.S). 

40. As adverbs. A. 290 (191) ; B. 239; O. 325. b.«; H. 497. 89 (IS, 5)» 

165 (B.^. 

41. As nouns. A. 288, 289 (188, 189); B. 236, 237; G. 204; H. 494. 5. 

24 (3, 3), 189 (B.8). 

42. AdyerbB. A. 321 (207) ; B. 140; G. 440; H. 654r^56. 
Agreement. See Adjectives and Apposition. 

48. Of relative with antecedent. A 305, 306 (198, 199) ; B. 250; G. 
614; H. 396-399. 14 (30, 3-6), 88 (5, 1), 187. 

44. Of verb with subject. A. 316, 317 (204, 206) ; B. 254; G. 211 ; H. 

388, 390, 391. 81, 187. 

45. Of verb with two or more subjects. A. 317 (205) ; B. 255; G. 285- 

287; H. 392. 187. Illustrations frequent. 

46. Alius and alter. A315.a(203); 6.263; G.319; H.51& 189 (b.8). 

47. AmpliUB, etc., without quam. A. 407. c (247. c); B. 217.3; G. 

296. 4; H. 471. 4. 29, 164 (Ex. 10). 
Antecedent in rel. clause. See 154. 
Antequam. See 178. 

48. Apposition. A 281, 282 (183, 184) ; B. 169; G. 320, 321 ; H. 393. 

24, 187. 
Arrangement. See Order, 123. 
Ctatusal clauses. 

49. With qtu>d, quia, quoniam, and quando, A. 540 (321) ; B. 286; 

G. 539-542; H. 588. 44, 80, 89, 196. 
60. With cum, A. 549 (326) ; B. 286. 2 ; G. 586 ; H. 598. 82, 86, 196. 
51. With the relative. A. 635. e (320, e); B. 283. 3; G. 633; H. 592 

17, 46, 104, 186. 
Charaoteristic clauses. See 155. 
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62. OoaeMiiTe and advtnatiTe dat^at. A. 527, M9 (313) ; B. 30^ 

309; G. 687, 603-609; H. 585, 586, 593. 2, 506. See also 156. 

48, 49, 88, 196. 
Oonditioiial lontaiioea. 
68. First form or type; logical; pres., past, fat. (more vtoicl). A 

515, 516 (306, 307); B. 302; G. 595; H. 674, 575. 88, 87, 81, 

108. 198. 
54. Second form or type; ideal; fat. {Uss vivid). A. 616. 2, 6, e (307. 

2, 6, c) ; B. 303; G. 596; H. 576, 577. 88, 40, 77, 108, 198. 

66. Third form or type ; anreal ; contrary to fact. A 517 (308) ; B. 

304; G. 597; H. 579. 76, 90, 108, 198. 
50. Third form with indicative in apodosis. A. 617. 6, e, 522. a (308. 

6, c, 311. c) ; B. 304. 3, 6; G. 597. 2, 3; H. 582, 683. 97 (8, 6), 
185 CO, 194 (Ex. 8). 

57* Third form with imperf . snbjy. referring to past time. A. 617. a 
(308 a) ; B. 304. 2; G. 596. B.i; H. 579. 1. 

58. In indirect discoarse. A. 689 (337); B. 319, 321; G. 656, 659; H. 

616. 54 (31), 61 (32), 811. 

59. Condition omitted. A. 522 (311) ; G. 600. 

60. Of comparison (conclusion omitted). A. 524 (312) ; B. 807; G. 602; 

H.584. 198. 

61. Gonjonotioiis. A. 323 (208) ; B. 341-346; G. 474 ff. ; H. 657-661. 
e2. Cktnjonetioiui repeated or omitted. A. 323. e, 1-3 (208. 5, 1, 2) ; 

B. 341, 4, a-€; G. 481 ; H. 657. 6. 189 (6, 7, 8), 178 (86^ 5). 
ConsecatiTe (flaoses. See Resalt. 
Cam (con].). See 50, 62, 179. 
Dative. 

68. With adjectives. A. 383-385 (234) ; B. 192; G. 859; H. 434. 16, 

84, 156. 
64. Of agent. A. 374 (232) ; B. 189; G. 354, 856; H. 431. 80, 46, 85, 

156. 
65; With compoands. A. 370 (228); B. 187, iii.; G. 847; H. 429. 

7, 88, 84, 94, 164. 

6a Ethical. A. 380 (236) ; B. 188. 2. b; G. 351; H. 432. 154. 

67. Of indirect object. A. 361-^67 (226, 226); B. 187; G. 346, 346; 

H. 424 ff . niastrations frequent. 
6a Of possessor. A. 373 (231) ; B. 190; G. 349; H. 430. 48, 99, 156. 

69. Of purpose, end or object for which. A. 382 (233) ; B. 191 ; G. 366; 

H.433. 18,88,99,166. 
>f reference, influence or interest. A. 376 (235) ; B. 188; G. 888; 
H.426. 1,2,4. 14,154. 
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71. Of separation. A. 381 (229) ; B. 188. 2. ef; G. 347. 5; H. 427. 81, 

164. 

72. With special yerbs. A. 367 (227); B. 187, ii.; G. 346; H. 426, 1^ 

8, 92, 162. 
78. Dam with pres. ind. A. 666 (276. e) ; B. 293; G. 570; H. 633. 4. 
60 (26), 110, 179. 
Dnm, dQnec, and qnoad. See 180. 

74. Bum, modo, etc., in clauses of proviso. A. 628 (314) ; B. 310; G. 

673; H. 687. 196. 

75. Emphasis. A. 697 (344); B. 349; G. 672. 2 (a); H. 666. 6, 88, 

108, 187. 
Final olanses. See Purpose. 
70. Fore (fatOmm esse) nt with snbjy. for fnt. inf. A 669. a (288./) ; 

B. 270. 3; G. 248; H. 619. 2. 81 (3, 7), 92 (11, 6). 
GonitlTe. 

77. With adjectives. A. 349 (218); B. 204; G. 374; H. 460 ff. 40, 

81 (4, 3), 147. 

78. In apposition with poss. pron. A. 302. e (184. d) ; G. 321. 2; H. 

393.6. 94(2,6). 

79. Of quality; descriptive. A. 346 (216) ; B. 203; G. 366; H. 440, 3. 

28, 29, 105, 146. 

80. Of measure. A. 346. b (216. 6) ; K 203, 2; G. 366. 2; H. 440, 3. 

6, 146. 

81. Objective. A 347, 348 (217); B. 200; G. 363. 2; H. 440, 2. 17, 

147. 

82. Partitive ; of the whole. A 346 (216) ; B. 201 ; G. 367-372 ; H. 440. 

6, 441-444. 26, 75, 146. 

83. Possessive. A. 343 (214) ; B. 198 ; G. 362 ; H. 440, 1. 80, 145. 

84. Predicate Genitive. A. 343. b (214. 1. c) ; B. 198. 3, 203. 6; G. 366; 

H. 447 ff. 94, 145 (17, 3). 

85. Of price or value. A. 417 (252, a); B. 203. 3; G. 379; H. 448. 

77 (9, 6), 121 (9), 149. 

86. Subjective. A. 343. n.i (214) ; B. 199; G. 363; H. 440, 1. 118, 145. 

87. With interest and refert. A. 366 (222); B. 211; G. 381; H. 449. 

25, 58 (5), 95, 149. 

88. With verbs of feeling or emotion. A. 364 (221) ; B. 209; G. 377; 

H.467. 42,98,115,149. 

89. With judicial verbs ; of charge and penalty. A. 362 (220) ; B. 208; 

G.378;H.466. 78,147. 

90. With verbs of memory. A. 360 (^19); B. 206; G. 376; H. 464, 465 

9, 98 (1, 2), 147. 
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91. With Terbs of plenty and want. A. 8B6 (22^ ; B. 213; 0. 888; 

H.468. 149. 
Qanmd and the s^enmdiTa oonstnietioii. 19, 81, 80, 806. 

92. Genitive. A. 604 (298) ; B. 338. 1, 390; Q. 428; H. 626. 88, 114. 
98. Dative. A. 505. a (299) ; B. 338. 2, 330 ; G. 429; H. 627. 

94. Accusatlye. A. 506, n.i (300) ; B. 338. 3, 339 ; G. 430, 432 ; H. 628. 
114. 

96. Ablative. A. 507 (301) ; B. 838. 4, 890; G. 431, 433; H. 629-631. 

114. 
Qenmdiye. See Fat Pass. Part., 127. 
90. Hiatorioal present. A. 469 (276. d) ; B. 289. 8; 0. 229; H. 532. & 

179. Ulostrations frequent. 
Hortatory subJunetiTe. See 171. 

97. lam, iam dill, etc., with pres. or imp. ind. A. 466 (276. a) ; B. 

269. 4; G. 230; H. 533. 76, 179. 

98. Imperatiye. A. 448 (269) ; B. 281 ; G. 266 ff . ; H. 660. 86, 109, 

179. 

99. ImperatlTe, fntnre. A. 449 (269, d, e); B. 281. 1; G. 267, &.; 

H. 660. 81 (3, 3), 179, 818 (155, 1). 
Imperf eot indieatlTe. 

100. Of customary and repeated action. A. 470 (277) ; B. 260, 2; O. 

231, 233; H. 534. 3. 47, 68 (15), 188 (n.I), 179. 

101. Of attempted and continued action, etc. A. 471, c (277, e) ; B. 

260,3; G. 233; H. 530, 535. 68 (6), 68 (28), 87, 179. 

102. Impersonal yerbs. A.208(146); B.138; G.206; H.302ff. 80, 

116. 
108. Impersonal uses: passive of intransitive verbs. A. 206. d, 372 
(146. d, 230) ; B. 187. il. 6, 256. 3; G. 208. 2, 346 B.^; H. 302. 6. 
18, 19, 27, 68 (13). 

104. In and snb with ace. and abl. A. 221. 12, 22 (15^ ; B. 143; O. 

418; H.420.3. 18,174. 

105. ladicatiye. A. 437 (264) ; B. 271; G. 254; H. 62^-625, niustra- 

tions frequent. 

106. Tenses of. A. 465 ff. (276 ff.) ; B. 257 ff. ; G. 222 ff. ; H. 526 ff. 

178. 

107. Indirect disconrae. dratio ohltqua, A. 579 ff. (336 ff.); B. 

313 ff . ; G. 608. 2, 648 ff. ; H. 641 ff. 45, 74, 108, 109, 209. 

108. Informal or implied. A. 592 (341) ; B. 323; G. 508. 3, 663, 2; H. 

649. i. 211. 

109. Subordinate clauses in. A. 580 (336. 2) ; B. 314-^16; G. 650 ff. ; 

H. 643. 46 (19, 1, 2), 68 (16), 66 {v.^, 180 (4), 109 (8, 3), 809. 
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1 10. Commands in. A. 688 (339) ; B. 316 ; G. 652 ; H. 642. 54 (n.>) , 809. 

Ck>nditional sentences in. See 68. 
til. Declarative sentences in. A. 680, 682 (336) ; B. 313, 814; 0. 648- 

660; H. 642. 209. Illustrations frequent. 
112. Questions in. A. 686 (338) ; B. 316; G. 661; H. 642. 809. 

Inflnitiye. 
118. Complementary. A. 466 (271) ; B. 828; G. 423; H. 607,606. 85, 
98, 199. 

114. As object. A. 469 (272, 330. b) ; B. 331 ; G. 627, 632, 633; H. 613, 

614. 199. 

115. As subject or predicate. A. 462 (270) ; B. 327, 830; G. 422, 424, 

636; H. 616, 616. 4, 58 (ir.7), 199. 
lie. Historical. A. 463 (276) ; B. 336 ; G. 647 ; H. 610. 199. 
Subject of. See Accusative, 31. 

117. Tensesof. A. 486, 684 (288, 336, a) ; B.270,317; G. 281, 630, 631 ; 

H. 617-^20. 5,45,199. 

118. Future, with verbs of promising, etc. A. 680. o (330./) ; B. 381; 

G. 423, 6. 85, 68 (27), 186 (n.I), 805 (&.*). 

119. With itibed and veto, A. 663. a (331. a) ; B. 831, U.; G. 423, N.<; 

H.666. 3. 184 (B.S).. 
InterrogatiTe sentenoes. See Questions. 

120. LooatiYe. A. 427. 3 (268, e. 2) ; B. 232 ; G. 411 ; H. 488, 484. X 

61 (N.i«), 100, 174. 
KominatiTe. 

121. Predicate. A. 283, 284 (176, 186) ; B. 167, 168; G. 200, 206, 825; 

H.393. 8,95,187. 

122. Subject. A. 339(173); B. 166; G. 203; H. 387. 8. lUustrationB 

frequent. 
Optatiye BubjnnctiYe. See 171. 
128. Order of words. A. 696 ff. (343 ff.); B. 848 ff.; G. 671 if.; H. 

664 ff. 6,88,108,187. 
124. Partioiples. A. 488 £f . (289 ff.) ; B. 336, 337 ; G. 664 ff . ; H. 636 ff . 

80, 88, 41, 801, 204. 
125» Attributive and predicate uses. A. 494-497 (291, 292); B. 837; 

G. 664 ff. ; H. 637-640. 801. 
120. Equivalent to infinitive. A. 497. d (292. e) ; B. 837. 8; G. 636; 

H.613.4. 96 (6, 6), 801. 

127. Future passive (gerundive). A. 600, 1-4 (294, a-4) ; B. 837. 7, b, 

2; G.4d0; H. 622. 8,804. 

128. Substitutes for perf . act. A. 493 (290. d) ; G. 410, 1 ; H. 640. 4. 

8 (67, 17), 150 (B.>). 
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129. Tenses of. A. 489 (290) ; B. 336; G. 282, 283; H. 640. 801. 
IdO. Periphraitlo oonjngatioii, first, or active. A. 193-196, 496. a 

(129, 293. a) ; B. 115 ; 6. 247 ; H. 236, 531. 118, 804. 
181. Periphrastio oonjugatloii, second, or passiye. A. 193-196, 500. 
2 (129, 294. h) ; B. 115, 337. 7, 6; G. 251; H. 237, 621. 1, 2. 18, 
85, 106, 126 (1) (3), 804. 
182« Personal constmotion for impenonaL A. 582 (830. a, 6) ; B. 
332 ; G. 528 ; H. 611. 88 (7, 2), 90 (8, ^. 
Postqnam. See 181. 
Potential Bubjunotiye. See 173. 

183. Predicate noun or adjeotiye. A. 283, 284 (176, a, b) ; B. l67» 

168 ; G. 205, 206, 325 ; H. 393. lUostrations frequent. 

184. Prepositions. A 220 ff . (152 ff .) ; B. 141 ff . ; G. 412 ff. ; H. 420, 

490. 174. 
Prinsqnam. See 178. 

185. Prohibitions. A 450 (269. a); B. 276; G. 263, 27L 2; H. 061. 

117, 177 (B.1), 179 (B.i). 

Pronouns. For Agreement, see 43. 14. 

186. Demonstratiye and determinatiye. A. 146, 296-296 (100-102, 

196) ; B. 246 ; G. 305-311; H. 505-509. 67 (n.«), 148. 

187. Indefinite. A. 309 ff. (202); B. 252; G. 313-319; H. 512^15. 

148. 
18a Interrogative. A. 148, 150 (104, 106) ; B. 90; G. 106 ; H. 511. 148. 
189. Personal. A. 295 (194) ; B. 242 ; G. 304 ; H. 500. 140. 

140. Possessive. A. 302 (197) ; B. 243 ; G. 312 ; H. 501. 140. 

141. Reciprocal. A. 301. / (196./) ; B. 245; G. 221; H. 502. 1. 140. 

142. Reflexive. A. 299-301 (196) ; B. 244; G. 309; H. 502.604. 140. 
148. Relative. A. 303-8 (197. 5-201) ; B. 250 ; G. 610 ff . ; H. 510. 148. 

Proyiso, clauses of, with dum, etc. See 74. 
Purpose or final clauses. 

144. Pure purpose with ut or ne. A. 531 (317) ; B. 282; G. 545; H. 

568,590. 4,41,86,107,188. 

145. With quo. A. 531. 2. a (317. b) ; B. 282, a ; G. 545, 2 ; H. 668. 7. 

88, 188. 

146. With the relative. A. 531. 2 (317. 2) ; B. 282. 2; G. 630; H. 590. 

16, 84, 88, 188. 

147. Substantive or complementary. A. 563-566 (331) ; B. 295, 296; O. 

546-549; H. 564^567, 568. 2. 11,100,114,188. 

148. After verbs of fearing. A. 564 (331. /) ; B. 296, 2 ; G. 550; H. 

567. 18,80,188. 
Purpose expressed by ad with ace. of gerund or gerundive. See 9^ 
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By causa with gen. of gerund or gerandive. See 93. 

By the supine. See 176. 

QnestionB* 

149. Direct. A. 330-332 (210); B. 162; G.452 ff.; H.d78. U, 7ft 

181. 

150. Double or disjunctive. A. 334, 335 (211) ; B. 162. 4; G. 468, 459; 

H.380. 22,96,115,181. 

151. Rhetorical or Deliberative. A. 444(268); B. 277; G. 465, 466; 

H. 559. 20, 98, 108, 112, 176. 

152. Indirect. A. 573-^75 (210. 2, 334) ; B. 815; G. 460, 467; H. 649, 

ii. 15,88,78,106,181. 

153. Interrogative particles, -ne, nonnef and num. A. 332. a, b (210. 

a, c) ; B. 162, 2; G. 454-456; H. 378. 11, 181. 
QuXn. See 164. 
Qu5. See 145. 

Quod, qiiia, qnoniam, quand9. See 49 and 175. 
Belative clauses. 

154. Antecedent in. A. 307 (200) ; B. 251. 4; G. 616. 148 (Ex. 2). 
Of cause or reason. See 51. 

155. Of characteristic. A. 535 (320) ; B. 283; G. 631, 1, 2; H. 591, 1« 

4,5. See also 160. 28,76,96,110,186. 

156. Of concession or opposition. A. 535. e (320. e) ; B. 283. 3 ; G. 634; 

H.593, 2. 186. 

157. With dignus, etc. A. 535. /020./); B. 282. 3; G. 631, 1; H. 

591,7. 108^186. 
Of purpose or design. See 146. 
Of result or tendency. See 162. 

158. Of restriction and proviso. A. 535. d (320. (9 ; B. 288. 5; G. 627. 

B.1; H.591.3. 97,186. 

159. Position of. A. 308. d (201. c) ; G. 620; H. 683, 2, v. 67 (2^. 

180 (B.8). 

160. With unus and solus, A. 535. b (320. b); B. 283. 2; G. 631, 1; 

H. 591, 5. 97 (7, 1-3), 111 (10, 6), 186. 
Besult or consecutiye clauses. 

161. Pure result with ut, tU non, and qutn. A. 536-538 (319) ; Be 284; 

G. 552; H. 570. 86, 86, 107, 118, 188. 

162. Relative. A. 537. 2 (319. 2) ; B. 284. 2 ; G. 631 ; H. 591. 79, 188. 

163. Substantive or complementary. A. 568, 569 (332, a) ; B. 297 ; G. 

553; H. 571. 15,188. 

164. With quin after verbs of doubting, etc. A. 558, a, v.^ (319. d; 

832. ^) ; B. 298; G. 555, 556; H. 594. ti., 595, 596. 10, 118, 188. 
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166. BoBUUi calendar. A. 424. g^ 631 (259. «» 87Q ; B. 871, 972; G. pk 

491;H.754ff. ft, 171. 
16a 8aqii«iioe of tauea. A. 482-486 ^85-287); a 287, 268; 6.5090.; 

H.643-Ma. 16,86,181. 
167* Perf. sabjy. after Becondary tenae. A. 485. e (287. e) ; B. 268w 6; 
O. 513; H. 660. 181. 
Bnbjaot. See 31 and 122. 
SubjimetiTa. 

168. By attraction; of integral part. A. 693 (M^; B. 824; G. 663; 

H. 652. 58 (24), 81 (2, 5), 811. 

169. Conceseiye. A. 440 (313. 0; B. 278; G. 264; H. 569, 8. 88 

(10, 7), 99 (11, 2), 176. 

170. DeUberative. A. 444 (268) ; B. 277; G. 465, 466; H. 559, 4. . 80, 

98, 108, 118, 176. 

171. Hortatory and Jussive. A. 439, 440 (266) ; B. 274, 275; G. 263; 

H. 569, 1, 2. 79, 117, 188 (8), 176. 

172. Optative. A. 441 (267) ; B. 279; G. 260, 261; H. 568. 77, 176. 
17a Potential. A. 445-447 (311. a) ; B. 280; G. 257-269; H. 552-557. 

188 (2), 176. 

174. Tensesof. A. 480 ff. (283 if.) ; B.266ff.; G.277; H. 541 if. 
See also 49.62, 54-58, 74, 108, 109, 143 ff., 150, 154-157, 160-163, 

178-181. 

175. SubatantlYe elauaaa with quod. A. 672 (333) ; B. 299; G. 524, 

525; H. 588. 3, 4. 57 (50), 114 (16, 1), 168 (46, 13). 

176. Supine in urn. A. 609 (302) ; B. 340; G. 436; H. 633. 7, 806. 

177. Supine in ft. A. 510 (303) ; B. 340. 2; G. 436; H. 635. 48 (Q, 

806. 
Temporal olauiei. 

178. With antequam and priuaquam, A. 550, 551 (327) ; B. 291, 292; 

G. 574-^7 ; H. 605. 87, 87, 191. 

179. With cum. A. 545-548 (326); B. 288, 289; G. 580, 585; H. 600, 

501. 14,88,191. 

180. With dtim, dmec, and quoad. A. 562-566 (328) ; B. 293; G. 571, 

572 ; H. 603, 604. 44, 47 (23, 5), 191. 

181. With po9tquam, ubi, ut, etc. A. 543 (324) ; B. 287; G. 561-563; 

H.e02. 89, 46 (19, 3), 190. 

182. Time before or after an event. A. 424. / (269. d) ; B. 223, 367; 

G.403,4; H.488. 81 (47, 1), 116 (20, 5). 
188. VX omitted. A. 666, Notes, a (331./. r., {. n. i> >) ; B. 296. 8 ; G. 

546. B.^ 563, 4, B.l ; H. 664. ii. 1. 81 (2, 7), l78 (86, 6). 
184. Tocativo. A. 340 (^1) ; B. 171 ; G. 201. b.i. > ; H. 402. 77 (1, 1^* 
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